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TDnS NEW 
big catalog — just 
off the press— heralds 
values never before ap- 
proached in radio mer- 
chandising. Prices have never 
been lower — or quality so high. 
Send for your copy today. See for 
yourself the astounding values we 
offer — the actual wholesale prices at 
which you can now buy. Our recent 
purchases totaling over one million 
dollars($l,000,000)instandardradio 
receiving sets coupled with our tre- 
mendous stock of standard acces- 
sories, parts and kits has enabled us 
to make startling price reductions. 
Write today for the complete 
story as given in this large 196 
page catalog of radio bargains. 


EVERTTHIXG IN RADIO 
AT UNHEARD OF PRICES 

New Screen Grid A. C. Humless All-Electric sets— standard A-C sets as well 
as battery operated receivers in an attractive array of consoles ranging from 
small table model types to gorgeous pieces of radio furniture. They represent 
the finest offerings of the season. The price range is especially attractive pre- 
senting unusual values as low as $15.95. 

Get this Allied catalog. Buy low so you can make more profit. Deal with an 
organization of experts who are trained to render real service in radio. 


Reliable, 
High-grade 
Radio House 


I 



LB ED!I^XDI€ 

RP€R.XTICN 

Lake Street Dept. 1-2 Chicago 



Backed by 
Resources 
totaling over 
$3,000,000 
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“What ? learn Music 

by Mail T they lauyhed 



“^gyricried, andfllbjet 

money lean doit/" 


I T all started one day after lunch, The 
office crowd was in the recreation-room, 
smoking and talking, while 1 thumbed 
through a magazine. 

‘‘Why so quiet, Joe?” some one called to 
me. 

‘‘Just reading an ad,” I replied, “all 
about a new way to learn music by mail. 
Says here any one can learn to play in a 
few months at home, without a teacher. 
Sounds easy, the way they tell about it.” 

“Ha, ha,” laughed Fred Lawrence, “do 
you suppose they would say it was hardf" 
“Perhaps not," I came back, a bit peeved, 
“but it sounds so reasonable I thought I’d 
write them for their booklet." 

Well, maybe I didn’t get a razzing then I 
Finally Fred Lawrence sneered: “TATiy 
it’s absurd. The poor fellow really believes 
he can learn music by mail 1" 

To this day I don’t know what made me 
come back at him. Perhaps it was because 
I really was ambitious to learn to play the 
piano. Anyhow, before I knew it I’d cried, 
“Yes, and I’ll bet money I can do it.” But 
the crowd only laughed harder than ever. 

Suppose I Was Wrong— 

As I walked upstairs to my desk I began 
to reget my haste. Suppose 
that music course wasn’t 
what the ad said. Suppose it 
was too difficult for me. And 
how did I know I had even 
the least bit of talent to help 
me out. If I fell down, the 
boys in the office would have 
the laugh on me for life. But 
just as I was beginning to 
weaken, my lifelong ambition 
to play and my real love of 
music came to the rescue. 

And I decided to go through 
with the whole thing. 

During the few months 
that followed, Fred Lawrence 
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never missed a chance to give me a ely dig about 
my bet. And the boys always got a good lau^, 
too. But I never said a word 1 was waiting 
patiently for a chance to get the fast laugh myse/f. 

My Chance Arrives 

Things began coming my way during the office 
outina at Pine Grove. After lunch it rained* and 
we all sat around inside looking at each other. 
Suddenly some one spied a piano in the corner. 
**Who can play?** every one began asking. Natu- 
rally, Fred Lawrence saw a fine chance to have 
some fun at my expense, and he got right up. 

^'Ladies and gentlemen,** he began, ”our friend 
Joe, the music master, has consented to give us a 
recital.** 

That gave the boys a good laugh. And some 
of them got on either side of me and with mock 
dignity started to escort me to the piano. I could 
hear a girl say, '*Oh, let the poor fellow alone; 
can*t you see he’s mortified to deaths** 

The Last Laugh 

I smiled to myself. This was certainly a won- 
derful setting for my little surprise party. Assum- 
ing a scared look, I stumbled over to the piano 
while the crowd tittered. 

“Play 'The Varsity Drag*,** shouted Fred, 
thinking to embarrass me further. 

I began fingering the keys and then . • . with a 
wonderful feeling of cool confidence ... I broke 
right into the very selection that Fred asked for. 
There was a sudden hush in^ the room as^ I made 
that old piano talk. But in a few minutes I 
heard a fellow jump to his feet and shout, “Be- 
lieve me, the boy is there f Let’s dance 1’* 

Table and chairs were pushed aside, and soon 
the whole crowd was shuffling around having a 
whale of a time. Nobody would hear of my stop- 
ping, least of all the four fellows 
who were singing in harmony 
right at my elbow. So I played 
one peppy selection after another 
until I finished with **Crazy 
Rhythm** and the crowd stopped 
dancing and singing to applaud 
me. As I turned around to 
thank them, there was Fred hold- 
ing a ten-spot right under my 
nose. 

“Folks,** he said, addressing 
the crowd again, “I want to 
apologize publicly to Joe. I bet 
him he couldn't learn to play by 
mail, and believe me, he sure 
deserves to win the money 1** 
**Learn to play by mailt*' ex- 
claimed a dozen people. “That 
sounds impossihlet Tell us how 
you did itr* 

I was only too glad to tell them 


how I’d always wanted to play but couldn’t afford 
a teacher, and couldn't think of spending years in 
practiw. I described how I had read the U. S. 
School of Music ad, and how Fred bet me I 
couldn't learn to play by mail. 

_ Folks,** I continued, “it was the biggest sur- 
prise of my life when I got the first lesson. It 
was fun right from the start, everything as simple 
as A-u-u rncre were no scales or tiresome ex- 
ercises. And all it required was part of my spare 
time. In a short time I was playing jazz, clas- 
sical pieces, and in fact, anything I wanted. Be- 

Ji^Tde wkh Fred.”"*’*'’''' ^ 

Play Any Instrument 

teach yourself to b* an ae- 
complished muaician— right at home— in half the 

1!!^ “J ‘.T'j with this simple 

"'JY. tnethod which has already shown over half a 
mUlion ^ople how to play their favorite instru- 
ments by note. Forget that old-fashioned idea 
that you need special “talent." Just read the list 
^instruments 'u the panel, decide which one you 
‘P S'l’’ »'>.'* U. S. School will do thd 
«8t. And bear in mind no matter which Instm. 
ment you choose, the cost in each case will be the 

w whether you are a mere begtnaer or already a 
‘"terrsted in learn- 

^g about this new and wonderful method. 

Send for Our Free Booklet and 
Demonstration Lesson 

Thousands of successful students never dream- 
ed they possessed musical ability until it was re- 
vealed to them by a remarkable "Musical Ability 
lest which we send entirely without cost with 
our interesting free booklet. 

If you are in earnest about wanting to olav 
your favorite instrument— it you really want to 

gain happiness and increase your popularity send 

at once for the Free Booklet and Free Demon- 

mlAlJ.'.l" ‘h's remarkable 

method. The booklet will also tell you all about 
the amazing new Automatic Finger Control No 
cost— no obligation. Sign and send the conven- 
ient coupon now. Instruments supplied -when 
School of Music, 
soil Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. C. 

U. 8. SebcKil of Muile, 

soil Bruniwlek Bldg.. New York City. 

PloBse send me your free book. "Music Leieoos In 
Tour Own Home." with IntrodUDllon by Dr, Frank Crme 
Free Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your easy 
payment plan. I am Interested In tlie following course; 

Hare Tou 

- Instr. 7 
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A Supreme Achievement in a Model Plane 


The RED ACE “ 



Rises from Ground — Soars 60 Feet 

The development of the Red Ace Combat Pursuit Ship will be nothing short of sensational in the world of model planes. 
Here’s one plane that will not disappoint you— one plane that will perform like a real ship. Has wing spread 16" 
with main fuselage 14"; reinforced main wing; perfectly balanced tail wing and adjustable rudder. Main wing can 
be shaped to suit conditions. Has frcxit landing gear and rear skid. The perfectly carved 7" wood propeller is a par- 
ticularly fine feature. Has ball bearings on propdler shaft ; 6 ply motor of newly developed extra strong para rubber. 
This is not a construction set, but a completely assembled plane. Simply fasten wings and launch. 


Will Outperform Planes Costing 5 Times More 


Look at These Great Features 

ALL for only $1^0 


The Red Ace will rise from ground under its own power. Will climb easily to 60 feet. Will soar over rooftops and 
buildings. Then, glide perfectly to earth. This large-sized, 
carefully made plane will outperform many planes costing 5 
times more. It is guaranteed to fly. It is guaranteed to rise 
from the ground under own power. This plane will please 
any boy immensdy. A perfect marvel of simplicity and 
powerful performance. Whether you now own a model 
plane or not, whether you own 50 model planes, you will 
want the Red Ace. It be the prize ship in your hangar. 

Don't let a day slip by until you order this pla^ 

You May Have It FREE! 

The Open Road for Boys Magazine has 50 pages every 
month crammed with thrilling, breath-taking stories that will 
hold you spellbound. Just the kind of stories you’ve been 
looking for. Interesting, tense storks of high adventure on 
land and sea and in the air. Tales of deep mystery. Air- 
plane stories, the best published. Sport stories, stories of 
school lifb Marvelous departments and special instructive 
articles. Lots about model planes. 

The Open Road for Boys is the fast-, 
est-growing boys' nugazine in Amer- 
ica. You'll thi^ it is great I Regular 
subscription price $1 a 3 rear. Rush us 
your subscription tod^ on oou- 
pen below and we will give you B 
free the Red Ace Combat iW- 
suit Sh^ But you must act at 




The Red Ace is a plane so carefully thought out, so 
cleverly constructed that it will enable you to compete 
with oflier boys with the most expensive planes, and win I 
This plane is a remarkable performer — a plane that yoo 
will be proud to own. 

This Is a Great Bargain Offer 


Hurry Your 
Order^^^ 

TODAY 


Pilot Barclay* Open Road for Boya* 
130 Newbury St.* BoHod* Maaa. 


50c 


Canadiaa postage 
extra. 

Foreign |1 extra. 

Friend: 

Bet your life! I will grab tbe big offer. Here's my dollar. Put 
me down for a year'd subscription to The Open ^ad for Bo^ and 
rush me the Red Aoe Combat Pursuit Ship. 

Nawts 

Strafi 


1 


.... 

Lr:-.-- 
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Are You Caught Behind the 

Bars or a "Small-Time^^ Job? 


WhjjM taUiAttd with a **fmall*tiaie** Job at low 
pa^T why sriad ak»ff at tlr og om e, o nmtereating 
won with kMV boon and no fotore? why take ordan 


men before yoa have read of Jnat aa yoa ara 


blocwhooraand 

all yoor life from every Tom* Dick* 
bappeaa to be yoor boaa? 


4 SUCCESS in yoor bimd.' 


andHai^ who 

bold the key to 
‘o^r 


help and pra^^ training that wOl enable yoo to 
ehinh oot of the rot* and EARN MON^ I 

Don't miM !tl Today may be the biff toming-polnt in 
year whole Bfel 


l.EAtw jBLEcrmcnrr 

M^thout Books or Correspondence 

JiV MZ WEJSMUS 

By Actual Work -“in the Great Shops of Coyne 


S OUB kinds of jobs 
sign that says '*Man 
heavy, dirty and hard that they sap a'man’s strength 
and keep him dog-tired all the time — or 
else they are so disagieeable, nninter- 
estjng and poorly paid that they kill 
his ambition in almost no time. And 
AMBITION is the most valuable thing 
amancanhavel 


FasdnaUng Work— 
Real Pay! 

T1iat*s why so many men are tnmlnff to ELiEC- 
^RICITY* which offera anUmirnd rewards and op- 
IMiftiuiltieB— with ordinary salarlea of VO— 176 and 
Qpawe^l Right now Ugalectri^ John are acto- 
afiy Ming begglngl Electrical experta are In de* 
nud^and the need la growing eve^ dayl The 
VMtion le one that apells O-P-P-O-R-x-U-K- 
I-T-T In lattera a foot high for the man who la 
wlda-awake enough to see Itl 


Learn Quickly 

Iiat me make yon a master electriclao ~ the 
Coyne wey. I've done it for thooaanda of others^ 
faraiera. jkhorera. factory men* and hundreds who 
haven’t had more than 8tb grade educatlonl.l can 
do It for you— and atait you off on the road to In- 
dapendanee and big eamlnga In joat 90 dayal 

Notby Booka 

The aeer c t of Coyne-tralnlng ta that It la kT.T. 
PRACTICAL work. No booka^no diy leaama^ 
no uaelaaa theory. In the great ebopa of COTNB 
yoo lawn the 'Inn and oulu” of Electricity ac- 
tual work on real electrical eonipment— the nneat 
outlay In the coQntryl And nest of all— experta 
work r^t with you every atop of the way* ahow- 
Ing you all the dwtrlcal aecreta that are winmitlnl 
to yoor anceaMl 


UgPajJoks 

are cwnm oo In electricity. Onr 
free employiBeiit bereeii pets yoo 
In tooen with openlDge to ehoose 
from. The f<dlowlng ere only a 
few of tike Und of peeldooe you 
lit yporeelf for In the Great Otiopa 
of Coyne: ^ 

Fkim IJ^thig Ekperta 

ISO to flOO a Week 
Expert 

ISO to QOO a Week 
Power Hoeee Operator 

|U to 976 a Week 
Auto Eleetrldan 

160 a Week and op 
Inventar - tjnlimlted loeune 
Ikwineer 

160 a Week and op 
Bervfee Stsdon Owner 

opto|200a Wedc 
Badfo Expert* 160 a Week end op 
Contmetor* $8*600 to 116*000 aTeer 


Special Bodficcd 
Tuftfon Offer 

hlAlIf — Per a ebort time 1 am 
luwvv mriring a Bpeelal 80ch 
Amdvenary Offer. Too can now 
aet a real money-maUng traln- 
mg at the low oat priee. 


MailThis 


FREE 


Coupon 


To-day 


No Advanoed EdncaUmi or Expe* 

Siliisi<ii> Milftsfftsi with B perwmal. firaeMoal method Hke 
Aw WhRVRR thia. la It any wondar 1 aay 1 cjm mafca 


With a 1 

thia, le I , _ 

any man Into a master ele c trician In U happy 
weeks? You don't need a bit of previous experi- 
ence or advanced edncatioD. Many of our moat 
auceessful gradnatea are fellows who never went 
to high school and hated '*book leaming.** 
Coyne method la differentt 

Spedal Offer New 

Make op your mind today to 
get Into one of these real-pay 
electrical joba. Ifyouactaotp— 
rHpayyourrallroadfaretoChf- 
eago and give yon these coursea 
freel AVIATION ELECTRIC- 
ITY. RADIO and AUTOMO- 
TIVE ELECTRICITY I And be- 
■Idea that* I help you to apart- 
tfane Job while learnlngl FBESSem- 
ployment servlee for ’»e after md 
nsuon*teo. Wecdacedosenamma 
Id wondeif qI Jooe eve r y we^ 


ELECTRICAL 

RdtPR PIIL SCHOOL 

SW a PanllneSt.* Dept* 89-81 B. C. Lewis, Prei., CUcago 


Send for FREE Book 

Jnst give me achanee total] yoo 
shoot the onlfaidted oppertamty 
that aweita yoo. Letmeeendyoo 


.._lng yoo 1 

f or the of jobe th^ lead to 

|76tol200aweek. If yoo really 
want more money and a won* 
d^ol fatnre, send for thia 
book now 1 Ne obligation* 
Sillily man the eoopon. 


VVAIVtt ■■iBUiAsilCAfs SCUOOIl 

BbCsLEWI^O^ 89-81 

5— Qowth Ibwtfi— E tg — g | ca in g R Ot EUe 

Dear Mr. Ijewla:— I want the facta, aowUboutobUgatloii. send i 
your free illustrated catalog and dotalls of your R. R. fare. 


Nome- 


Addrsi 


Citv- 


^StatSm. 
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These nationally-known educators pass upon the scientific principles of all stones. 


$300.0d PRIZE STORY CONTEST 

By HUGO GERNSBACK 


VER since I started Science Wonder Stories, 
readers from all parts of the world have be- 
seeched me to run a prize-story contest. I have 
given the matter considerable thought, and, as a 
result, I believe that I have inaugurated some- 
thing new in science fiction. 

The trend of the times seems to be towards 
shorter and shorter stories. A few years ago, a short story 
was anywhere from ten thousand to twenty thousand words. 
Of late the short, SHORT story has gained ascendency in a 
number of magazines, and has opened 
up a new field for embryo authors. A 
sWt, SHORT story is one that runs 
to not more than fifteen hundred words ; 
yet the author still finds it possible to 
tell a coherent tale, into which he packs 
just as much literature and entertain- 
ment as does his more ambitious brother 
who writes stories frcNn ten thousand 
words up. 

To the best of my knowledge no one 
has written a short, SHORT science- 
fiction story up to this time ; but I per- 
sonally believe that there are tremendous 
possibilities in this particular class of 
literature. There is a great deal of wasted talent in possible 
authors of this work, simply because they shirk the idea of 
writing a lengthy story. But a short opus of fifteen hundred 
words, or less — which any one can write in one or two hours — 
is a different problem, and one that will no doubt attract many 
science lovers who otherwise would never write a story. Hence, 
the present contest. 

Having no short, SHORT science-fiction stories, to use as a 
model, I tried my hand at one. The result is found in this issue. 

The present contest is centered around this month’s cover 
illustration. When I originated the idea for the cover, I told 
Artist Paul what it was all about; and he has done what, in 
my humble opinion, is a little masterpiece. 

I can give you no clues as to what the picture is all about, 
and you will have to use your own ingenuity in writing a story 
around it. The picture, I believe, speaks for itself. 

You are asked, then, to write a story around the cover pic- 
ture; and the more interesting, the more exciting, and the 
more scientifically probable you can make it, the better. Re- 
member, anyone can participate in this contest. 

Study the details carefully, and be sure that you do not miss 
ANY of the details of the picture ; because they are all import^t. 


Naturally, in a contest of this kind, it is impossible to have a 
great many prizes. For this reason, we have made only four, 
to be awarded for the four best stories submitted. Each of these 
prize winning stories, we know, will be a most interesting treat 
for our readers; for the simple reason that different authors, 
naturally, will have entirely different plots and different ideas 
as to what the cover picture really represents. 

Before you start writing your story, be sure to read the fol- 
lowing rules; 

(I) A short, SHORT scieace-fiction story is to be written 
around the cover picture of this 
November issue of Science Won- 
der Stories. 

(2) The story must be of the science- 
fiction type ; and should be plausible 
in the light of our present knowl- 
edge of science. 

(3) The story must be between 1,400 
and 1,500 words. 

(4) All stories must be submitted type- 
written double-spaced, or legibly 
penned; pencilled matter cannot bie 
considered. The stories submitted 
must be received flat — ^not rolled. 

(5) No manuscripts can be returned 
unless return postage is enclosed. 

(6) Because the expected flood of manuscripts, the editors can- 
not enter into correspondence on stories submitted. 

(7) Four cash prizes will be awarded; First prize, $150.00; 
second prize, $75.00; third prize, $50.00; fourth prize, $25.00. 

(8) In awarding the prizes, Science Wonder Stories acquires 
full rights of M kinds; such as translation into foreign 
languages, syndicate rights, motion-picture rights, etc. The 
Board of Editors will be sole judges. 

(9) Stories in addition to the prize-winning ones may be 
chosen by the editors at their option, for publication at the 
usual space rates of this magazine. 

(10) Contest closes on December 5, 1929, at noon ; at which time 
all manuscripts must have been received at this office. 

(II) Any one except employees of the Stellar Publishing Cor- 
poration and their families may join this prize contest. 
It is not necessary to be a subscriber to the magazine. 

IMPORTANT — For the guidance of new authors, we have 
prepared a pamphlet entitled “Suggestions to Authors.” This will 
be sent to the applicant upon receipt of 5c to cover postage. 

Address all manuscripts to Editor, Prize Cover Contest, 
Science Wonder Stories, 96-98 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 



$300.00 IN PRIZES 

These cash prizes will be awarded and will 
be paid on publication of the prize-winning 
stories in Science Wondee Stories. 

First Prize $150.00 in gold 

Second Prize 75.00 in gold 

Third Prize 50.00 in gold 

Fourth Prize 25.00 In gold 

All prize-winning stories will be published in 
subsequent issues of Science Wonder Stdr* 
IBS in the order of their rating* as determined 
by the judges. 








Concealed behind a curve the obstruction was not observed as the train hurtled on. I 
braced myself for a terrific jar for the train seemed but a few feet away from where I 
was standing, Tbea the gigantic ateed of metal crashed into the obstacle. 
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THE PHANTOM TELEVIEW 


By the Author of “Flight in 1999 ” 


State Penitentiary, 
San Quentin, California. 
Mr. Hugo Gernsback, Editor Science Wonder 
Stories, 

New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Gernsback: — 

This letter is written as a last desperate effort to 
prove that I am innocent of a terrible crime for 
which I have been condemned to die 
on the gallows. 

Perhaps you wonder why I am ad- 
dressing this singular communication 
to you. In one way you are a total 
stranger to me, but in another sense 
you are one of the best friends I have 
ever known. I am a great admirer of 
science fiction. Through reading the 
stories which you have either written 
yourself, or have edited, I feel that I 
have come very close to you. That’s 
why I now take the liberty of asking 
you to render me a service that may 
bring me freedom instead of a shame- 
ful death. 

I have become convinced that 
there is only one man on earth who can 
verify the story that can establish my 
innocence to the satisfaction of the 
authorities. And I am equally certain that the one 
way to reach this man is through the columns of 
your magazine, which is sure to be read by a person 
of his scientific attainments and inclinations. 

So what I am asking you to do is to publish this 
letter. Were I able, I would gladly pay you at 
your regular advertising rates for doing this, but 
unfortunately I am a poor man — and my scanty 
savings have long since gone into the pockets of 
the lawyer who, though skilful in saving those who 
are guilty, seemed powerless to aid a man who is 
absolutely innocent. 

The crime for which I have been sentenced to 
pay the supreme penalty is that of train-wrecking. 

The laws of California, as you probably know, 
make train-wrecking a capital offence, punishable 
by execution on the scaffold, whether or not any 
human being is killed or injured in the wreck. 

This would have 
made no difference in 
my case, however, since 
the wreck which I was 
falsely accused of caus- 
ing resulted in the 
death of seven persons 
and the disabling of 
many more. 

If you have read the 
newspaper accounts of 
my arrest and trial you 
will understand what I 
mean when I state that 
I am — in a certain 
measure at least — a 
victim of public hys- 


teria. Previous to the wrecK of the Southern Pa- 
cific’s crack train “The Lark” on that memorable 
April morning, there had been no less than three 
similar accidents, all within two months. In each 
case the express car had been looted and in each 
case the police had failed to apprehend the crimi- 
nals. 

Public indignation had been wrought up to an in- 
tense pitch and when this fourth out- 
rage occurred there were vehement 
demands that the scoundrels be 
caught and punished to the full ex- 
tent of the law. 

When I tell you that on five sep- 
arate occasions I have narrowly es- 
caped being lynched, you can appre- 
ciate how bitter this public feeling 
had become. 

It seems doubly ironical to me 
that I, the man who supplied the po- 
lice with information which subse- 
quently resulted in the capture of the 
real criminals, should have fallen into 
the same net. 

But I fear I am rambling a bit, so 
perhaps I had better start at the be- 
ginning and tell the story in chrono- 
logical order just as it happened. 

A Mistake in Time 

O N the morning of Saturday, April 6, 1929, 1 
awoke with a start. For some unaccountable 
reason my mind was all wrought up over the idea 
that I had overslept. While this would not have 
mattered much under ordinary circumstances, it 
was rather disturbing on this particular day. You 
see, I had planned to meet the train on which my 
mother, whom I had not seen for seven years, was 
coming from San Francisco. 

I hopped out of bed and looked at my watch. The 
hands pointed to seven fifty-six, and “the Lark” 
was due to arrive promptly at eight. The apart- 
ment house where I lived was about fifteen minutes’ 
drive from the station. I figured that my mother, 
when she found no one to meet her, would wait at 
the station for at least a quarter of an hour, which 

would allow me just 
the time enough to get 
there, provided I 
dressed quickly and had 
reasonable luck in driv- 
ing through the traffic. 

To jump into my 
clothes was the work 
of a minute and I was 
soon in my flivver, 
headed for the station 
at a speed as swift as I 
dared to drive. In my 
excitement I had gone 
several blocks before I 
realized the unusual 
lightness of traffic that 
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^ 'J^ELEVISION by this time is probably no 
longer a novelty to most of our readers. 
During July of this year, the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories staged a most impressive denv- 
onstration where television in full colors was 
demonstrated. Thus, for instance, the image 
of an American flag waving in the breeze was 
transmitted successfully and observers on the 
other end could see all not only the details of 
the flag, but all the colors as well. 

Our versatile author has used this new 
branch of science as a vehicle for his present 
extraordinary story, which is not only excit- 
ing, but gives a good deal of food for thought. 
There is nothing contained in the science of 
this story that sometime or other will not be 
a reality. 
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morning. Ordinarily eight o’clock in the morning 
is one of the busiest times of the day, with a 
steady stream of cars going in both directions. But 
on that day the streets seemed almost deserted. 
When I turned the comer into Pico Street, one of 
the busiest thoroughfares in Los Angeles, there 
were but two vehicles in sight and one of them was 
a milk wagon. 

Though this seemed rather singular to me, I was 
so intent on reaching the station on time that I 
merely regarded it as a fortunate circumstance, 
since it would enable me to make better time. 

As I drove through the business section of the 
city, I couldn’t help noticing the scattered condi- 
tion of traffic and the small number of pedestrians 
on the street. Then a clock in front of a bank 
caught my attention and I was astonished to see 
that it was only five minutes after six. I looked 
at my watch. It still registered seven fifty-six. 
When I held the watch to my ear I discovered that 
it had stopped. 

Perhaps you will wonder why the dimness of the 
light at that time of the morning had not warned 
me in the first place that it couldn’t be as late as 
eight o’clock. That point was brought up at the 
trial and the district attorney tried to make a great 
deal out of it. Yet the answer is extremely simple 
and convincing. If you have ever lived in Los An- 
geles you will recall that there are certain seasons 
when one morning will be perfectly clear and the 
next morning will be cloudy until nine or ten 
o’clock. And the amount of light on a cloudy day 
at eight A. M. is just about the same as the illumi- 
nation of early dawn on a clear morning. 

If that explanation doesn’t sound plausible to 
you, then just say that I was dumb or that I was 
too excited about the prospect of seeing my mother 
to pay much attention to how light it was on that 
fateful morning. The fact remains that I found 
myself but a few blocks from the railroad station, 
nearly two hours in advance of the time when 
mother’s train was due. 

My first impulse was to return to my apartment 
and go back to bed. But on second thought, that 
seemed a silly thing to do — particularly now that I 
was so thoroughly awake and keyed up. So I drove 
to the station, parked my car and entered the wait- 
ing room. I bought a magazine and sat down to 
read, but my mind went wool-gathering. My men- 
tal state was ^uch that I found it impossible to con- 
centrate on the printed page. At last, I gave it up 
in disgust, threw the magazine down on the bench 
and strode out in the street. Exercise was what I 
needed most, I told myself, as I set out on a brisk 
walk, but with no particular destination in mind. 

I was walking along a narrow side street, seven 
or eight blocks from the station, when my atten- 
tion was arrested by a very peculiar looking build- 
ing. It was one story high and was built of stucco, 
colored a brilliant red. The edifice was set back 
about five feet from the sidewalk and the interven- 
ing space was planted with dwarf palms, cactus 
plants and other desert vegetation. On the roof 


was a very odd conglomeration of tubes, mirrors, 
wheels and other machinery, unlike anything I 
have ever seen elsewhere. 

But, strange as all this seemed, amid such in- 
congruous surroundings, the thing which attracted 
my attention most was a very ordinary and com- 
monplace thing, namely a sheet of note paper tacked 
to the door. Overcome by curiosity, I crossed the 
street and approached close enough to the door so 
that I could read the following announcement: 


NOTICE 

A public demonstration of 
the Teleview, a new inven- 
tion, will be given here daily 
between the hours of 6 A. M. 
and 6 P. M. Visitors are wel- 
come. Admission free. Walk 
in. 


Here, I thought, is an ideal way for me to oc- 
cupy my time for the next hour and a half. I am 
intensely interested in both mechanical and scien- 
tific things and the prospect of witnessing the dem- 
onstration of a new invention appealed to me 
strongly. 

Pythagoras Denker 

I PUSHED open the door and entered. The room 
was so dark that I could not distinguish a single 
object. I took a step or two and then stood still, 
blinking like an owl. I couldn’t help jumping when 
a thin, high pitched voice at my elbow said : “Good 
morning, my friend.” 

“Oh, good morning,” I gasped, turning in the di- 
rection of the voice, "I hope I’m not intruding at 
this early hour. I saw the sign on the door and I 
came in to see the demonstration of the new in- 
vention.” 

“Oh, yes. And let me assure you that you are 
very welcome. You couldn’t have chosen a better 
time to see the Teleview demonstrated. But won’t 
you be seated? Here is a chair — right over here.” 
A bony hand clutched my arm and I was led to a 
seat. My companion sat down beside me. “It’s a 
bit dark in here,” he apologized, “especially when 
you come right in from outside. But your eyes will 
soon adjust themselves, and there will be plenty 
of light as soon as we start the Teleview going. 
My assistant is getting things ready and she’ll have 
it working in just a few moments. In the mean- 
time, perhaps I ought to introduce myself. I am 
Pythagoras Denker, the inventor of the Teleview. 
While we are waiting, perhaps you would like to 
learn something about the nature of my invention.” 
“Indeed I would,” I assured him. 
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“As the name indicates,” he continued. “The 
Teleview is a device for viewing things that hap- 
pen at a distance.” 

“Oh, I see,” I interposed. “It’s a television ap- 
paratus.” 

“Not at all,” he corrected. “My invention is quite 
different from the regular televisor. To be sure, it 
is like television in the sense that it enables one to 
see things at a distance, but the essential difference 
between the Teleview and a Televisor is this: For 
Television it is necessary to have both a sending 
and a receiving apparatus and it cannot be used ex- 
cept in places where the object to be seen can be 
brought to the sending station or where the sending 
station can be brought to the event which is to be 
transmitted over a distance. 

“The Teleview is not hedged in by any such re- 
strictions. All the apparatus is concentrated at the 
receiving end. No sending set is required. Within 
certain limits, it may be focused on any spot so 
that one actually sees the events themselves, exactly 
as they happen.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you can focus your 
apparatus on something that is happening in India 
or Arabia and be able to see it here at the very in- 
stant it is taking place over there?” I asked 
doubtfully. 

“The task you have outlined cannot be performed 
quite yet, for tbe simple reason that the places you 
mentioned are on the opposite side of the earth. 
However, even that can easily be accomplished 
when we have established stations at four or five 
strategic points around the earth, so that we will be 
able to pick up any event, no matter where it hap- 
pens and relay it on to our other stations. 

“At present, this station has the only Teleview 
apparatus in existence. The range of this set is 
limited only by the curvature of the earth. With 
It I can get most of Europe and the western part 
of Africa to the east and the coast of Asia on the 
west. Naturally anything in the United States or 
in the portion of the. Pacific north of the Equator 
can easily be focused in.” 

“Interesting, if true,” I remarked, tritely. “And 
just what do these distant events look like after you 
have them focused here?” 

“The best way to answer that question Is to 
show you the device in operation. It ought to be 
ready by now. If you’ll pardon me a moment. I’ll 
see what the trouble is.” 

He had not been gone very long before the room 
became flooded with a ghostly light, like the wan 
glow of a midsummer twilight. Then something 
began to take shapq' on a screen at a further 
end of the room. At first I could make out noth- 
ing but a mass of clouds which swirled and throb- 
bed and vibrated in a most mysterious manner. As 
the clouds slowly melted I was able to distinguish 
the coast line of a continent as one would expect it 
to look when viewed from a great height. As the 
image on the screen became larger and more dis- 
tinct, I fancied I could recognize the contours of 


the western portion of Europe^ including Great 
Britain, France and Spain. 

The Teleview 

T he ground seemed to be rising to meet us at a 
terrific rate of speed and it was but a moment 
or two before we appeared to be hovering over a 
large city. That unmistakable landmark, the Eiffel 
Tower, told me that the city was Paris. Whatever 
it was that was producing these effects certainly 
was giving a marvelous impression of reality. The 
scene looked remarkably realistic and was shown in 
natural colors, so that I couldn’t help experiencing 
the illusion of looking at the objects themselves. 

“What do you think of it?” said a voice in my 
ear, and for the first time I noticed that Denker 
had returned and was again seated beside me. 

“Very interesting,” I complimented him. “Best 
photography I have ever seen. The picture must 
have been taken from a Zeppelin, wasn’t it?” 

“But surely you don’t think that is a motion pic- 
ture, do you?” Denker demanded. 

“Well, I’ll have to admit that it’s different from 
any picture I’ve ever seen. And when I say differ- 
ent I mean better. But if it isn’t a picture, how in 
the world can you get an effect as realistic as 
that?” 

“By looking at the scene itself,” was his prepos- 
terous reply. 

"This is what I tried to convey to you a while 
ago. The Teleview is simply a device for looking 
at objects from a distance. Would you like to know 
how it works ? The principle is quite simple. Shall 
I explain it to you ?” 

“If you will, please. I’d certainly like to learn all 
about it.” 

“You have heard jbf a mirage, have you not?” 

“Of course.” 

“And you know what causes a mirage?” 

“I think I do. Isn’t it just an image of some ob- 
ject beyond the horizon, reflected by a stratum of air 
which is denser than the atmosphere close to the 
ground ?” 

“Substantially, you have the right idea ; and the 
Teleview works on exactly the same principle, ex- 
cept that a mirage can occur only under certain 
circumstances, while the Teleview will work any- 
where and at any time — that is provided there is 
light enough to produce an image. 

“You seem to be pretty well informed and pos- 
sibly you also know that the atmospheric envelope 
surrounding the earth is by no means homogeneous. 
Every intelligent person is aware of this fact. It 
is not so well known, however, that the hollow 
sphere of air is definitely divided into a series of 
concentric spheres, each one differing in density 
from the portions contiguous to it. You can get a 
clear conception of this by thinking of the atmos- 
phere as a huge and tenuous onion with the sections 
represented by a series of strata of varying density. 

“You know, of course, that when light strikes the 
surface of a transparent medium such as glass, wa- 
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ter or air, some of the light is transmitted but part 
of it is always reflected. This is well illustrated 
by the way in which a store window will reflect 
your image, especially when the space beyond the 
pane is dark. 

“That being the case, ^ou can readily understand 
that the atmosphere suriounding the earth is really 
made up of a series of concave mirrors, which, while 
they permit a great deal of the light to pass through 
them, also reflect a small though appreciable por- 
tion of the rays which impinge on their surface. 

“In the Teleview, I have discovered a method of 
focusing on these stratified mirrors and of collect- 
ing only the light rays which are reflected by that 
one mirror. By varying the angle at which my 
focusing tube is inclined and by adjusting it to a 
stratum of just the right altitude, I can ‘bring in’ 
almost any location within a radius of several thou- 
sand miles from this point. If you think of this de- 
vice as doing the same thing to light waves that 
the radio does to radio waves, you will see that this 
part of the performance is like tuning in on a par- 
ticular wave length.” 

“I see what you mean,” was my response. ‘‘But 
a shell of atmosphere could hardly reflect an image 
as clear as the one we now see on that screen there. 
You said yourself that only a small proportion of 
the light rays would be reflected by any one of your 
air-mirrors.” 

“That is true. But to return to my analogy, you 
must remember that the radio receiving set not 
only is able to pick out just one of the many waves 
that are constantly throbbing through space, but it 
must also amplify the impulses. 

“In like manner the Teleview is able to amplify 
the very faint images that are brought to us by our 
focusing tubes. If you are at all familiar with the 
action of light on certain chemical substances such 
as selenium, you can readily perceive that there 
is nothing particularly magical about the idea of 
amplifying light waves and the images which are 
built up by them. 

“Please don’t get the idea that I use selenium in 
the Teleview. I merely mentioned that because it 
is the most familiar of the light-sensitive substances. 
The method which I use for magnifying images and 
for amplifying them to natural brilliancy is a secret 
that I cannot very well divulge to any one until my 
patents have been filed and granted. However, I 
think I have told you enough so you can understand 
the feasibility of the principles on which it is 
based.” 

What the Teleview Saw 

A ll during the time we had been conversing, the 
picture on the screen had been constantly 
changing. Most of the scenes had been unfamiliar 
to me and I had been too much absorbed in Den- 
ker’s exposition of his invention to pay much atten- 
tion to him. 

But suddenly something loomed up which I rec- 
ognized instantly. It was Temple Block in Salt 
Lake City. There was no mistaking the convex. 


turtle-back roof of the tabernacle, with the stately 
spires of the Mormon Temple rising majestically 
behind it. 

“Why that’s Salt Lake!” I exclaimed. “It sure 
looks natural. Almost makes me homesick to look 
at it.” 

“And do you realize that what you are now look- 
ing at is not a picture photographed some time ago 
but is the actual scene that is taking place there 
right now?” 

“I’ll have to take your word for that. Except 
that it is wonderfully well done and realistic, it 
might just as well be a picture so far as I can see. 
However, you certainly have a wonderful thing. 
I suppose you intend to use it principally for pro- 
ducing travelogs, for teaching geography and for 
similar purposes.” 

“Those are but minor uses,” he assured me. The 
most important function of the Teleview is to wit- 
ness important events while they are actually happen- 
ing. Occurrences which are scheduled to occur can 
easily be seen from start to finish. For instance, on 
March 4th I sat here and saw the ceremonies in 
connection with the inauguration of President 
Hoover. 

“We can also use the Teleview to witness events 
that are described in the newspapers, such as big 
conflagrations, floods, battles in time of war, and 
other interesting occurrences. I’ll see if I can bring 
in something of that sort right now. Would you 
mind coming back to the controls of the machine? 
Then I can adjust it myself, instead of leaving it 
to my assistant ; and I can explain everything to you 
as I go on.” 

“That will be fine!” I acquiesced, and rose to 
follow him. 

It was then for the first time that I noticed the 
peculiarities of my host’s raiment, which hitherto 
bad escaped notice in the semi-darkness. He was 
arrayed in the garb of an ancient Greek philosopher. 

He certainly cut a comical figure with his skirts 
flapping about his scrawny, bare legs. A set of 
mutton chop whiskers and a pair of tiny, rimless 
glasses, which looked like the lenses of a micro- 
scope, added to the grotesqueness of his appearance. 
(I fear, as I describe these unusual things to you, 
that you will disbelieve them. I know they sound 
queer and improbable, but on my oath they are ab- 
solutely true.) 

“I’ll operate it for a while, Eunice,” he told his 
assistant, who seemed to melt out of sight in a most 
mysterious manner. I couldn’t see her plainly 
enough to make out whether she was young or old, 
beautiful or ugly. 

“Now let’s see if I can bring in something excit- 
ing,” Denker said to me as he took his place at the 
machine. “According to this morning’s paper, the 
Mexican Federal troops are due to attack the Rebel 
forces at Corredella. The battle should be on at full 
swing by now." 

He referred to a large map which could be viewed 
in sections by the simple process of winding up the 
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rollers at either end. When he had located Corre- 
della he made a quick calculation on a scratch pad, 
and turned a calibrated wheel until it indicated the 
proper figure. Then he made two other adjust- 
ments with dials like the combination of a safety 
deposit vault. 

Then came the usual flurry of clouds and jyapors 
which were quickly replaced by a desert scene with 
nothing but Joshua trees and cactus to break the 
monotony of the barren landscape. Apparently the 
machine had not quite located the spot desired, 
although there was little doubt that it had picked 
up some place in Mexico. 

Denker continued to play with the dials and it 
wasn’t long before a small village flashed onto the 
screen. We focused in just in time to catch the 
tail end of the battle. Apparently the rebels had 
not put up much of a fight, for we could clearly 
make out their nondescript soldiers hurrying pell 
mell out of one end of the town, while the van- 
guard of the attacking forces were still several hun- 
dred yards away from the other end of the village. 

“Wouldn't it be wonderful if you could get close- 
ups of some of those birds,” I cried. 

“That’s just what I can do,” Denker responded. 
“Watch 1” 

He did something to the apparatus and the scene 
on the screens seemed to draw closer and closer. 
He finally singled out a man on horseback who 
looked like the leader. So close did the Teleview 
bring the face of this warrior that I could clearly 
distinguish a livid scar over the Rebel chieftain’s 
right eye. 

After a while, Denker directed the Teleview back 
to the village. We then witnessed a scene which 
was as amazing as it was unexpected. The eye 
of the Teleview roved from one group of soldiers 
to another until it rested on the Federal leader. 
There was no mistaking his identity. No one else 
but a general could have bom that load of gold 
braid, medals, brass buttons, epaulets and other 
impedimenta with which that august officer had 
bedecked himself. 

Around the general were clustered four men with 
motion picture cameras — ^apparently newsreel oper- 
ators. They were engaged in an animated conver- 
sation with the general, accompanied by vehement 
gestures of protest. 

A Sham Battle 

E ven without the accompaniment of talkie sound 
effects, it was easy enough to get the plot of the 
scenario being enacted before our eyes. The battle 
had been fought and won so quickly that the movie 
men had not been able to get their cameras set up 
in time to get any of the action. Apparently the 
general, when he realized that his glorious victory 
was to go down into history unrecorded by the 
faithfuj movie cameras, was even more distressed 
about it than the newsreel men. 

He must have been a very gracious and obliging 
general because he issued an order to one of 
his aides and a few minutes later, his entire army 


filed back to the desert again. The cameras were 
set up and were trained on the troops who now 
began to advance with rifles leveled in a most terri- 
fying manner. 

Well as this re-enacted attack was staged, it did 
not seem to satisfy the camera men. The trouble 
with it all was that it showed only the attacking 
army. The defenders of the village were com- 
pletely out of the picture. 

The obliging general seemed willing enough to 
remedy this difficulty. The army was ordered to 
take up positions behind the barricades of the vil- 
lage. They shot their muskets off into the air and 
glared out from between the buildings, while the 
cameras ground out the scene at close range. 

That ought to have pleased the most fastidious 
photographer on earth — but uot these newsreel 
men. We could almost read their lips as they 
told the general that what they really needed was 
not separate pictures of the attackers and the de- 
fenders but one picture showing an actual engage- 
ment between the Rebels and the Federals, 

Even that demand didn’t seem to faze the re- 
sourceful general. He simply divided his forces 
into two armies — like choosing up sides in a game 
of one-old cat — and one section impersonated the 
defending Rebels while the other portion of his sol- 
diers drew off ready to play the part of the vic- 
torious invading army. This time everything 
seeme to go off in grand style — even to the satis- 
faction of those persnickity camera men. That is, 
until one of the sham rebels — who apparently was 
a movie fan — decided to stage a death scene. After 
making sure that one of the cameras was turned 
on him he made a wild clutch at his breast and 
toppled over in conventional movie style. 

Naturally this attracted the attention of others, 
both “Rebels” and Federals, and there seemed to 
be plenty who were anxious to rob the genius of 
his original idea. Within the space of a minute or 
two, the soldiers on both sides began to die like 
flies. The carnage was terrific. It wasn’t long 
before both armies were completely wiped out and 
there were no soldiers left to carry on the battle. 

That would never do, of course. The dead sol- 
diers had to come to life and do their act all over 
again. This time the officers were seen to harangue 
their men and it looked as if they were assigning 
certain favored individuals to do the dying stunt 
and were warning all the others not to die under 
penalty of severe punishment. 

Again the battle raged and the plibtographers 
cranked. Then one of the “rebels" entered so well 
into the spirit of the battle that he forgot himself 
and discharged his gun in such a way that it winged 
one of the attacking warriors. This nearly started 
a real battle, but thanks to the courage of the gen- 
eral, who rode between the two forces brandishing 
his sword in a melodramatic manner and shouting 
something at the top of his voice, a catastrophe 
was averted. 

“Well, what did you think of that?” Denker 
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chuckled. “Wasn't that as good as any movie 
you’ve ever seen?” 

“Better!” I enthused. “I never saw anything so 
funny in my life.” * 

“Well, it looks like the show in Mexico is over 
for a while at least. Shall we try somewhere else? 
Perhaps there is some particular thing that you 
would like to see on the Teleview screen.” 

“Yes, there is," I told him. I am expecting my 
mother on the Lark from San Francisco. She is 
due in Los Angeles at eight o’clock. By this time 
the train ought to be coming through the moun- 
tains between Burbank and Bakersville. Do you 
suppose you could locate the train with the Tele- 
view?” 

‘T’ll see what I can do.” 

The Wreck 

I T required a little scouting around before Denker 
located the railroad track but after that the task 
seemed easy. He simply directed his receiving tube 
so that it kept the track in view but moved swiftly 
in a direction away from that in which we seemed 
to be looking. Soon the train hove in sight, wind- 
ing around among the rugged mountains. 

Denker certainly showed a lot of skill in manip- 
ulating his apparatus. He actually kept the train 
constantly in sight, giving the impression that we 
were in an airplane flying just ahead of the train 
and traveling at the same speed. 

Suddenly something flashed onto the screen 
which made me catch my breath. It was a huge 
boulder buttressed by three heavy logs, lying be- 
tween the rails, directly in the path of the onrush- 
ing train. In my excitement I forgot that I was 
over a hundred miles away from the scene and I 
waved my hands frantically and yelled: “Stopl 
For God’s sake, stop !” 

Concealed behind a curve, the obstruction was 
not observed by the engineer, and the train hurtled 
onward. I braced myself for a terrific jar, for the 
train seemed but a few feet away from where I was 
standing. But naturally I perceived neither noise 
nor vibration as the gigantic steed of metal crashed 
into the obstacle. 

There was a sudden burst of escaping steam, a 
flash of flame, a nightmare of twisted metal, as the 
great train rolled over into the ditch amid a ghostly 
silence. 

For several minutes I was held rooted to the spot, 
spellbound by horror. But Denker with the char- 
acteristic calmness of a scientist continued to direct 
the dials of his marvelous machine. First he fo- 
cused it on a close up of the locomotive. The fate 
of the engineer and fireman could easily be deduced 
from the frightfulness of the wreckage. No two 
men could possibly have survived in that unspeak- 
able inferno. 

^EDITOR’S NOTE — An incident very similar to 
this was described in the Los Angeles Times as having 
actually happened during the revolution in Mexico in 
the spring of 1929. 


Then the eye of the Teleview passed on to the 
taggage car, and here we witnessed a most pre- 
posterous sight. 

Two young men, who we could easily tell were 
little more than boys, approached the car from the 
direction of the road which at that point ran almost 
parallel to the rails. At first we thought they were 
hastening to render help to the stricken passengers, 
but we soon learned that their purpose was far 
more sinister. 

Both of them carried revolvers and they walked 
with the furtive gaits of men who are bent on an 
evil errand. As they drew near to the baggage car, 
a man in the uniform of an express messenger ap- 
peared at the side door, which was partly open. 
From the look of anguish on his face and from the 
way he dragged his body along the tilting floor, we 
could tell that he was sorely injured. 

Without warning, without a moment’s delay, one 
of the boys raised his gun and shot the messenger. 
It was the most ruthless and horrible act I have 
ever witnessed. 

The two youthful thugs then entered the baggage 
car and soon reappeared, each one carrying a heavily 
laden sack. 

In the turmoil of the sudden catastrophe it looked 
as if none of the other survivors of the wreck, ex- 
cept the messenger, had observed the robbers. At 
any rate the bandits were not molested as they hur- 
ried back to the road and disappeared behind a 
clump of trees. 

But the unerring eye of the Teleview still con- 
tinued to trail them. A small touring car appeared 
from behind the trees and we were able to make 
out that the two robbers were now accompanied by 
a third — who had apparently been left to guard the 
automobile. 

The way in which the Teleview kept that car in 
sight was positively uncanny. I was easily able to 
make out the license number and I remembered 
the most important part of it — the last four num- 
bers, which were 1992. “That’s easy to remember,” 
I told myself. “It’s the year 1929 with the last two 
numbers reversed — just 500 years after the discov- 
ery of America.” It is by complicated mental pro- 
cesses such as these that we are often able to recol- 
lect with positive accuracy things which otherwise 
would quickly be forgotten. 

Denker soon let the car containing the culprits 
get out of sight and then directed the machine back 
to the wreck. He scanned closely with the Tele- 
view eye one coach after another. 

As a close-up of one of the windows flashed on 
the screen I had a most uncanny feeling that I saw 
the terrified face of my mother pressed against the 
pane. Then the “eye” passed on to the next coach, 
which happened to be the observation car. 

Up until that time I had watched the events sub- 
sequent to the wrecking of the train like one who 
is having a bad dream. The stark horror of the 
entire disaster kept me glued to the spot. But the 
sight of my mother’s face goaded me to activity. 

Without saying as much as “Thank you” op 
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"Good bye” to Denker, I rushed out of the build- 
ing and dashed on a dead run to the railroad sta- 
tion. When I reached it, I hardly knew where to 
go, so I blundered into the spacious waiting room. 

“Ask the man in grey ! Ask the man in grey !” 
kept drumming through my tortured mind. So I 
found the man in grey and panted, "There’s been 
a terrible accident ! The Lark is wrecked I Where 
shall I go to report it?” 

To The Rescue 

H e directed me to the train dispatcher’s office 
on the second floor of the building. Up there 
everybody seemed too busy to give any heed to 
me. Finally, unstrung to the point of distraction, 
I yelled out, “Hey you 1 There’s been an accident. 
The Lark is wrecked 1 For God’s sake do some- 
thing about it!” 

This had the effect of drawing attention to me. 
A man in shirt sleeves, wearing paper cuffs wrapped 
around his wrists, came over to the counter. 

“What was that you said?” 

"The Lark is wrecked in the mountains some- 
where the other side of Burbank! I almost 
screamed. 

“You’re crazy,” he jeered. “If there had been 
any wreck we’d be the first ones to know it — long 
before any one else could learn about it. Unless 
they happened to see it happen.” 

“But I did see it happen!” I cried. “It was only 
five minutes ago.” 

"I thought you said it was the other side of 
Burbank. How in Sam Hill could you see some- 
thing that happened that far away only five minutes 
ago ? Even an airplane couldn’t make it that fast.” 

He didn’t wait for my answer to his query for at 
that moment some one called him. "Hey, Bill, for 
the love of Mike get back to your key. We just 
got a flash that the Lark is in a bad wreck four miles 
from Calinta Junction.” 

And amid the excitement caused by that an- 
nouncement I was again left to shift for myself. 

As I stood there I overheard a man who was 
frantically talking to some one over the telephone. 
“Man the relief train. Put it on track four. Have 
Webb phone all the doctors he can get that are 
likely to be within a mile or two of the station. And 
for God’s sake make it snappy.” 

That put an idea into my head. I would contrive 
to get on that relief train. And the easiest way to 
crash the gate would be to pretend I was a doctor. 
The scheme worked even better than I had ex- 
pected. Ten minutes later I was on the train, thun- 
dering northward. 

I shall not attempt to describe the horrors which 
met our eyes when we reached the scene of the 
wreck. The details of the surroundings, the posi- 
tion of the locomotive and the dozen or more 
coaches, all were exactly as I had seen them a short^ 
time previous in the Teleview. But several of the 
coaches had caught fire and we knew that there 
must be many human beings imprisoned inside them 


and in imminent danger of perishing in the flames. 

Without wasting a second, I seized an axe and 
rushed for the coach just ahead of the observation 
car. It was lying on its side. I counted off the 
third window from the front, the window at which 
I had seen the face which looked like my mother’s. 
One end of the coach was already aflame. There 
was no time to lose. Crash went my eixe, breaking 
the glass into a hundred pieces. I lowered myself 
into the opening and there huddled against the fur- 
ther side of the coach I found the crumpled form 
of my mother. She was unconscious, but something 
more than hope told me that she still lived. 

There were other human beings in that car, some 
lying motionless in grotesque attitudes and others 
writhing and moaning pitifully, but, God help me, 
I gave no heed to them in my single-minded efforts 
to rescue the one who meant more to me than any 
one else on earth. 

I finally succeeded in dragging my mother 
through the shattered window to safety in the open 
air. Then I carried her, fireman fashion, to the re- 
lief train. 

“Where can I find a doctor?” I implored the 
conductor of the train as I laid my mother on a 
couch in the improvised hospital. 

“A doctor?” he bellowed. “I thought you said 
YOU were a doctor. What do you think we took 
you along for, anyway?” 

How well that conductor remembered all the de- 
tails of this incident when he testified a month later 
at my trial. 

I don’t remember how I answered the conductor’s 
accusing question. I was too absorbed in watching 
my mother. A flicker of her eyelids and slight 
tremor of her body told me that she was recovering 
consciousness. A moment later her eyes were 
opened. She recognized me and amid inarticulate 
cries of joy we threw our arms around each other. 
Luckily mother was not seriously injured. She had 
merely fainted from the shock of the collision. 

It was not until I had taken her home to my 
apartment that I remembered about the criminals 
whose dastardly deeds I had witnessed in the Tele- 
view. I phoned the police station and told the desk 
sergeant that the murder and robbery had been 
committed by three young men who drove a Sussex 
car with a license ending in the numbers 1992. 
Without giving my name or address, I hung up the 
receiver. 

However, I subsequently learned that the officer 
was smart enough to get in touch with the tele- 
phone operator immediately and in this way he 
easily traced the call to my apartment. 

My tip turned out to be a good one. There were 
several cars registered with those four final digits 
on their license numbers, but only one of them was 
a Sussex. It belonged to Amos Kerr, a youth of 
nineteen, who, with two other young men of un- 
certain occupation, occupied an apartment only four 
blocks away from where I lived. 
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SCIENCE WONDER STORIES 


Guilty 

W HEN thdr rooms were searched, most of the 
loot stolen from the baggage coach of the 
Lark was found in their possession. A few articles 
identified as having been taken from the three pre- 
vious wrecks were also discovered there. 

It was three days after they were apprehended 
that my own arrest occurred. At first the police 
told me that I was to be held as a material witness 
because of the information I had supplied regard- 
ing the car used in getting away from the scene of 
the crime. But when it trapspired that I had an- 
nounced the occurrence to officials in Los Angeles 
several minutes before the news came in over the 
telegraph wires, I was booked on suspicion of com- 
plicity in the robbery. 

This, coupled with hatred inculcated by my 
"squealing” on them; undoubtedly suggested to the 
three culprits the dastardly plot of which I subse- 
quently became the victim. They knew that the 
evidence against them was so enmeshing that they 
could hardly expect to escape the noose. Their 
only hope was an appeal to sympathy on account 
of their youth. And to bolster up this idea they 
conceived the infamous idea of making me the 
scapegoat. They accused me of having planned 
all four of the train wrecks in which they had par- 
ticipated. They represented themselves as weak- 
lings — mere tools of an older man who had enticed 
them into lives of crime and had taught them all 
the tricks of their nefarious trade. 

On the witness stand their stories agreed with 
suspicious perfection. It was glaringly apparent 
that they had been coached — probably by their 
lawyer. But the jury believed them, which per- 
haps was not surprising in consideration of the 
other corroborative evidence which was introduced 
at the trial. The most damning testimony of all 
was that given by the “Man in Grey”, the train 
dispatcher and the conductor of the relief train. 

The prosecuting attorney succeeded in having 
written into the records the obviously erroneous 
statements that I had announced the occurrence of 
the wreck fully ten minutes before it actually hap- 
pened. The fact that I had lied in representing 
myself to be a physician was also used as evidence 
of my depravity. 

A% the preliminary hearing I had told the com- 
plete story of witnessing the wreck on the screen 
of the Teleview. In their efforts to verify my state- 
ments, the police searched the entire neighborhood 
within fifteen blocks of the railroad station in all 
directions, but were not able to locate any build- 
ing such as I had described. The name Pythagoras 
Denker was not listed in the telephone book nor 
in the city directory. 

Under the circumstances my attorney advised 
me not to take the stand at the jury trial. “No one 
would believe your yarn,” was the reason he gave 
me. “The jury will only think you are a colossal 
liar and that isn’t going to get you anywhere.” 

My obvious defense was that I was the victim 


of a frame-up. The district attorney parried this 
by demanding how — unless I was in league with 
the train wreckers — I knew the wreck was going 
to happen and told the railroad officials about it 
before it actually occurred. 

Since 1 was not permitted to tell about the Tele- 
view, this damaging question went unchallenged 
and unanswered. 

My lawyer came near scoring a point when he 
brought out that if I were a part of the gang I 
would hardly be likely to report the number of the 
automobile to the police. 

The prosecuting attorney’s answer to this was 
that I had begun to fear detection and that I had 
squealed on the rest of the gang in order to divert 
suspicion away from myself. 

Perhaps the strongest argument for my innocence 
was the presence of my mother on the train. It 
was hardly conceivable, my lawyer pointed out, that 
I would plot to wreck the very train on which I 
knew my mother was a passenger. 

In replying to this, the district attorney painted 
my character in the blackest of hues. He said that 
a man who would teach innocent young boys to 
commit such dastardly crimes would be fully cap- 
able of murdering his own mother ! 

You already know the outcome of the trial. I 
didn’t blame the jury. Had I been one of them 
and had a stranger been in the defendant’s place, I 
would undoubtedly have voted as they did — 
GUILTY.” 

Kerr and his two companions were sentenced ito 
life impri^nment and I was condemned to die on 
the gallows. The reason given by the judge for 
the severity of my sentence was that I was a ma- 
ture man and had been found guilty of plotting a 
crime and of inducing minors to commit it. Be- 
cause of the other defendants’ youth and because 
they pleaded guilty he felt justified in sentencing 
them to prison terms. 

So here I am — condemned to die. And the only 
man who can save me is Pythagoras Denker, I 
pray and hope that he may see these lines before it 
is too late and that he will submit to the constituted 
authorities the indisputable evidence that my story, 
of having witnessed the wreck of the Lark with 
the aid of his invention, was the gospel truth. 

In closing, let me' express the appreciation of a 
condemned man for your kindness, Mr. Gemsback, 
in publishing this letter. 

Yours gratefully, 

HARVEY BLAKE. 

Editor's Note: We were just ready to go to 
press with this issue of our magazine when we re- 
ceived a second letter from Mr, Blake, which is 
reproduced below: 

Dear Mr. Gernsback: 

Since mailing my recent letter to you I have re- 
ceived some wonderful news. The Warden, who 
has been good enough to interest himself in my 
case, secured from me a carbon copy of my former 
letter to you and sent it to the Governor. For- 
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tunately our present state executive is himself 
somewhat of a scientist. He was broad-minded 
enough to realize that there was nothing impos- 
sible or even improbable about my story of wit- 
nessing the wreck by means of the Teleview. 

The Governor has given me a sixty-day reprieve, 
in order to allow your magazine to reach every part 
of the world and also gave me his assurance that as 

The 


soon as Mr. Denker is located and verifies my story 
I will immediately be released from prison. 

Something tells me that, with the help of your 
magazine, Mr. Denker will be found, and will vin- 
dicate me ; and I will be saved from a fate I do not 
deserve. 

Yours respectfully, 

HARVEY BLAKE. 

End 


My Little Martian Sweetheart 

By The Planet Prince. 


How this man-filled world seems vacant 
When the long earth-day is o'er ! 

As I sit in my apartment 
On this hundred-twentieth floor. 

Then my mind goes soaring upward 
Far above our dreary ken. 

To a desert, dying planet. 

And a dying race of men. 

Oh, my little Martian sweetheart 
In your crimson world afar, 

I will soon be up to greet you 
In my little space-o-car. 


Diving, gliding, climbing, looping, 
Through the universe of space. 

Till the warm red blood is pumping. 
And we check our headlong pace. 

Sailing there in all our splendor 
Through the darkest voids of space. 
Far from where our distant Daystar 
Shows his point-diminished face. 

And you’ll turn those red lips upward. 

Eyelids dropping like a hood 

Careful, little Martian sweetheart. 
Earthly man is not of wood! 


You will steal away to meet me 
In the garden in the air. 

O’er the great canals that vanish 
'Neath the polar ice-caps’ flare. 

And we’ll swoop into the darkness. 
On our stellar journey start, 

While your tiny Martian moonlets 
Through your fearful heavens dart. 


For those blue eyes, all alluring, 

Seem to beg a loving kiss. 

And my dreams float swiftly backward. 
To the scenes of Terra’s bliss. 

For I see a Terrene cottage 
Hung with vines of earthly green 
Where, my little Martian sweetheart. 
You will reign, my lifelong queen. 


Passing them with speed of lightning, 
Scaling steeps of untold heiglit, 
Darting through a whirl of comets, 
Dashing through a spray of light. 


So, my little Martian sweetheart 
In your crimson world afar, 

I will soon be up to greet you 
In my little space-o-car. 


What is Your Knowledge of Science? 

Test Yourself by This QuestiiHinaire 


1. What are the limitations to the use of tele- 
vision for picking up a scene? (Page 489). 

2. What is a mirage? (Page 489). 

3. What is suspended animation? (Page 501). 

4. How many cells does the human brain con- 
tain? What would be the potential intelli- 
gence of a being with twice as many cells? 
(Page 502). 

5. What is the atomic weight of gold? (Page 
517). 


6. What does this indicate about its atomic 
structure? (Page 517). 

7. What changes to the atomic structure of 
gold would produce mercury? (Page 517). 

8. Why would not unlimited gold increase the 
total of our wealth? (Page 519). 

9. From what is our bodily energy derived? 
(Page 526). 

10. What is the danger of a race being free of 
disease for many centuries? (Page 549). 
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March 1. 

Y esterday Lindenfeld signed his own doom, 
although he did not suspect it. Years ago it started 
at college. I stood one sly insult, one injury after 
another. Always he came out on top. Always he won. 
I was always the vanquished, the one bested. He beat 
me in every sport and every competition. So that, 
at the end of the term, we were bitter enemies. 

But, by that queer chance of destiny, it did not stop 
there, for we both settled down in Beauford ; and, by 
another stroke of Fate — that irresponsible goddess 
who often governs our lives — we both went into the 
same line of business, almost at the same time. It took 
each of us a few weeks to find this out, and then it was 
too late. My pride forbade me to go into another ven- 
ture, so I stuck it out. Within the year, Lindenfeld 
had put me out of business. That, however, could have 
been endured ; but not his last and crowning insult. 

Yesterday, he eloped with my fiancee. That signs his 
death warrant. Of the long list of insults, offenses 
and near-crimes, this one must be the last. The sooner 
the world is rid of this monster, the better. 

As soon as he returns, I shall kill him with my own 
hands, but so subtly, oh, so subtly, that only he will 
know that I killed him. And no one will know how he 
met his death. 


I cut him short with: “Take that, you monaterl” 
—and, jumping back, I press the switch. Thera 
is a blinding flash. 


As a scientist, this should be easy for me. I will use 
an entirely new method, something new in murder. 
Simple. Yet subtle. Very. And the police will never 
find out how it was accomplished, because I will kill 
Lindenfeld by long distance. 

This is the plan. I will rent a little loft in the busy 
east end of the town. Here 1 will gradually assemble 
my high-tension apparatus, a 5-kilowatt generator, a 
350,000-volt step-up transformer, condensers, and vari- 
ous other electrical paraphernalia. When everything is 
connected up, I will attach the output of the 350,000- 
volt transformer to my telephone line. I will then call 
up Lindenfeld on the telephone and make sure that it 
is he who answers. I will make it my business to find 
out that he is home alone. I can readily find that out 
by one or two extra phone calls to his house. Then, 
when he answers me, I have but to step back from my 
phone and press a switch which controls the 350,000- 
volt high-tension current. The deadly current will leap 
over the telephone wire to Lindenfeld’s house. A long 
spark will jump between the receiver and the transmit- 
ter, and as Lindenfeld’s head is between them he will be 
electrocuted instantly — not, however, without first 
having heard my voice. 

March 15. 

Everything is in readiness. The machinery is in- 
stalled. Its works beautifully. Of course, I rented 
the little place under an assumed name, and I wear a 
disguise. No one can trace me, even if they knew how 
the beast was killed. Most murderers overlook one little 
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THE KILLING FLASH 


detail. I don’t. Everything is planned scientifically. 
Minutely. Painstakingly. I put a phone call in five 
minutes ago. I asked for Mrs. Lindenfeld, my former 
sweetheart, in a disguised voice. He answered, the cur. 
She is out. 

I call up River 2650. He answers. I say : “Do you 
know who this is?” There is a momentary pause: 
“Sure I know,” he laughs derisively. “My dear old 
friend, John Bernard, what gives me . . . ?” 

I cut him short with: “Take that, yoti monster 1” 

and, jumping back, I press the 

switch. There is a blinding flash, as, 
the transformer discharges into the 
telephone line. 

I have killed Lindenfeld! 

* * * 

March 22. 

Beauford Telephone Co. 

Beauford, N. Y., March 21, 1929, 

Mr. John Bernard, 

16 Locust Ave., City. 

Dear Sir : 

We received your interesting 
letter, as well as the manuscript 
entitled, “THE KILLING 
FLASH.” You ask our advice 
whether or not it is possible to kill 
a person over a telephone line as 
indicated by you in your ingeni- 
ous manuscript. 

For the benefit of the country, we are glad to 
state that we believe the scheme to be impractical. 

While there are isolated instances of people 
having been killed by high-tension discharges, due 
to telephone wires having crossed with power lines, 
such cases are exceedingly rare. 

The reason is that the high-tension discharge 
usually becomes grounded before it has traveled 
100 feet over the telephone line. 

In your case, the suppositious Lindenfeld would 
no doubt, have heard a series of loud noises in his 
phone, but he would not have come to harm. 

Sincerely yours, 

Beauford Telephone Co., 

March 22. 

(Newspaper account 
from the afternoon edi- 
tion of the Beauford 
Eagle.) 

John Bernard, 26, of 
this city, single, manu- 
facturer of patented ap- 
pliances, was found dead 
this morning in a loft at 
No. 627 East Worth 
Street. His terribly mu- 
tilated body was identi- 
fied by Henry Linden- 
feld who, it was divulg- 
ed, owned the loft. 


From an unopened letter, found at his residence, 
with an enclosed manuscript sent by The Beauford 
Telephone Co. to him, it is clear that he planned 
to kill Henry Lindenfeld by connecting a 350,000- 
volt high-tension transformer to the telephone line. 
Upon calling up his enemy, he is presumed to have 
closed the switch which was to electrocute Lin- 
denfeld. 

Bernard, however, never received the letter from 
the Beauford Telephone Co. telling him his murder- 
ous scheme was impractical as, in- 
deed, it proved to be. Lindenfeld at 
9:30 P. M. yesterday received a 
telephone call from Bernard who 
spoke threateningly over the 
’phone, ending up with: “Take 
that, you . . . .” That was all. 
Lindenfeld hung up his ’phone 
and later retired. 

But as Bernard pressed the 
switch, 200 lbs. of high explosives 
stored on the floor above — no 
doubt set off by the high-tension 
discharge traveling along the joint 
telephone cable to the next floor — 
blew up and in the wreck Bernard 
was crushed to death, hoist as it 
were by his own petard. His fun- 
eral will be held from Levitow’s 
Funeral Parlors tomorrow. 

* * * 

April 1st. ^ 

Science Wonder Stories 
Office of the Editor 
Mr, David Friendly, 

119 IV. 46 Ave., Springfield, III. 

Dear Sir : 

Sorry to find it necessary to return to you your 
manuscript entitled “THE KILLING FLASH.” 

It is a nice story and fairly original ; but there 
are a number of weak points which should be elim- 
inated before we can use the manuscript. For in- 
stance, the worst is that, in the story, Bernard cer- 
tainly would not have written to the telephone com- 
pany telling them about his plot to kill Lindenfeld. 
That would, of course, have caused his arrest. 

Then, too, the story i§ 
improbable ; because Ber- 
nard, if he had any sense, 
would not have written 
down the assertion that 
he killed Lindenfeld. If 
you can fix these vari- 
ous points, maybe we can 
use the story. 

Sincerely Yours, 

Science WondIr 
Stories 

By 0. Utis, Ass. Editor. 
The EifD 



HUGO CSRNSBACK 


'J^HERE having been no short, SHORT 
science fiction stories published heretofore 
to the best of our recollection, for the benefit 
of our readers, the editor had to undertaJce 
the thankless job of creating a model 
story. 

Authors and would-be authors of short, 
SHORT science fiction stories, can see from 
the sample that it is possible to put quite a 
mass of material into 1400 words without 
sacrificing either science, action or plot. And 
the space allows the inclusion of one or more 
surprise endings. 

It is hoped, however, that future authors 
will not be unduly influenced by the vehicle 
used or the treatment which Mr. Gemsback 
has given this story. 
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There before his very eyes were several htmdred metallic contamers. In each he dis- 
covered a living body representing some unknown race of grotesque beings. Kach was 
thin, haggard and carried all the appearance of death. 

Illustration by Winter, 
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THE STELLAR MISSILE 


By the Author of *'The Radium Pool” “Beyond Gravity” “Beyond the Aurora” etc, 


y OW look kere, iloctor, you’ve 'peiformwa 
1^1 some wonderful feats in -mediciire. You 

iL ^ have found the cure for -sfeephtg sick- 
ness, fiavenY youf You hare performed vronders 
with that cancer serum which you formulated. You 
have brought relief to suffering humanity for fifty 
years. You are really the pitlax of 
modern medical science, although you 
will not admit it Let’s see now. 

You are approaching seventy-eight, 
aren’t you ? though I can see no visi- 
ble physical effects of your respect- 
able age. But people are beginning 
to whisper that old Doctor Farring- 
ton is losing his grip. After the 
many wonderfid accomplishments 
you have achieved for the sake of hu- 
manxty^ taking into consideration 
your vast knowledge of science, it ap- 
pears to me that by this time you 
should have found no difficulty an 
formulating a drug powerful enough 
to bring those poor devils out of their 
suspended animation ! There is not a 
man cm this globe, in any opmioa, 
who can do it should yon fail. If 
you do fail — as 1 have the utmost faith that you will 
not — then our race will of necessity .be deprived of 
a secret which we have striven to learn since the 
beginning of time.” 

After he had finished speaking, Professor Bran- 
don squirmed disccmsolately in his h^, roomy chair 
in the lounge of the Scientists’ tlluh and eyed Dr. 
Miles Fajirfngton speculaitivejy. The eminent phy- 
sician had been listenirtg to every word, a .heavy 
scowl obvious on his compact visage. It was evi- 
dent, too., that the pdiysictan resented his friend’s 
aiAtx&e in the matter. 'He fixed hie eyes., which in 
spite of his advanced age, were <clear and penetrat- 
11 ^, upon the professor. For twenty years 
two distinguished scientists thad been as elose, al- 
most, as brothers, and this was ittu* first time during 
all those y«irs that Professor Bcaindoai bad opened 
a broadside at reproach 
against this world-fa- 
mous medical and sur- 
gical authority. Per- 
haps the professor was 
getting “mi edge” at 
the delay of the medi- 
cal world in solving a 
problem which he had 
unearthed three yiears 
before, when be had 
aCtuatUy entered the 
10,'0QIQj000 ton Barrin- 
ger Meteor m Arizona. 

Yes, Professor Sraa- 
dos had actually en- 
tered the 1;I3!;00Q,00&- 
ton mass of metals 
whidh for years had 
been thought nothing 


more than a treDtendeus meteor. Furthermom, he 
discovered something ebe that had set the .entire 
wt!>i4>d aflame with eiccitement. Within the hollow 
center of the great globular mass, swvng up tier 
upon tier in light metallic containers above a laby- 
rinth of intricate but useless machinery. Brands 
had found evidence of lifel And 
what life ■it was! 

On encountering the mass, like all 
scientists in the past, he had thought 
it nothing more than a meteor. His 
entrance into the spacious confines of 
its interior had been accomplished 
quiteaccidentally. So entranced was be 
on reaching the metal body that he 
was not content to allow his explora- 
tions to rest. He called for the 
helio-acetylene torches which hadbeeri 
introduced for heavy cutting back in 
the early part of 1965. Brandon de- 
sired to return to the surface with 
meJted-out specimens of the strange 
metal of which the meteor was com- 
posed. And suddenly the reddish- 
grcMi flame of the helio-acetylene 
torches burned through the tough 
plate which farmed the exterior frame of the celestial 
body. 

Only his assistant and some laborers who were 
with him at the bottom of the shaft when the metal 
mass was encountered coaild fragmentarily describe 
Brandon ’a amazement when the powerful flame cut 
through. 1 will not attempt to elucidate his aston- 
ishment here — it must have been beyond mere 
words. I will relate, however, that Brandon imme- 
diately called the surface foreman on the phone and 
demanded extension cords and ra dium lamps to 
guide him into the dark, ill-smelling interior rf :the 
celestial body. While waiting for these he set to 
work enlarging the hole, burning and cutting the 
hard metail until it was large enough to admit his 
well-rounded frame. Then with lighting apparatus 
in his hand, a mask on his face to protect his lungs 

against the evil odors 
and rank sulphur gas, 
he entered alone. He 
had iorhidden his as- 
sistant and laborers to 
enter until he had first 
^determined the safety 
of the adventure. 

The exc«dingly hiil- 
Jiant radium lamps ex- 
posed the interior of 
the celestial body in its 
entirety ! Brsuidon «aw 
dusty .nvachineiy and 
mechaaism on all sides 
of him. One end 'oi 
the space-traveler was 
otoven in for a distance 
of many feet The tuia- 
chinery there was a 
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broken mass of useless levers, valves and 
heavy tubing! On the only deck Brandon’s hob- 
nailed boots encountered what appeared to be bones 
of human beings of medium size, and skulls, appar- 
ently human, twice as large as his own. Then 
Brandon’s eyes roved overhead. He instantly be- 
held rows of metal containers, covered and bat- 
tened down. With several long strides he reached 
a short ladder leading up to a bridgeway, which 
ran along the rows of man-length containers. Open- 
ing one of the latter and gazing intently at its con- 
tents for several seconds, he leaped away; nearly 
tumbling off the bridgeway to the floor below. 

What Professor Brandon saw there was to cause 
the greatest furore the world had ever known, and 
he kicked himself on the shins to determine that he 
was awake. There before his very eyes were sev- 
eral hundred metallic containers! In each, as he 
discovered, was a living body representing some un- 
known race of grotesque beings! Each was thin, 
haggard, withered and carried all the appearance of 
death. Eyes shrunken in enormously large sockets, 
noses small, lips firm, cheek bones high and promi- 
nent, heads huge and entirely bald, faces wrinkled 
through lack of nourishment over a long period, bar- 
rel-chested bodies and slim limbs describes the crea- 
tures Professor Brandon discovered in the contain- 
ers. They seemed immersed in deep, restful 
slumber. 

Scientists Puzzled 

S O intent was Brandon on studying these strange 
living creatures who, to all his understanding of 
life, should have been dead for perhaps ages, that 
he did not hear the approach of Dr. Valeri, his an- 
thropological associate. Valeri had become uneasy 
at Brandon’s delay in returning to the opening in 
the mass of metals and had forthwith entered to in- 
vestigate. Here he was, standing beside Brandon 
on the bridgeway, eyes popped open in astonish- 
ment, mouth agape. He recovered himself and 
drew a heavy hand across his brow. The move- 
ment jarred Brandon’s elbow, bringing him out of 
his spell of immobility. Brandon’s voice shattered 
the stillness of death which hung over the interior 
of the giant metal mass. It sounded like a voice 
coming from an awesome abyss. 

“Valeri !’’ Brandon’s voice seemed smothered bu^ 
coming distinctly through his gas mask as he tug- 
ged at the straps supporting it at the back of his 
head, to remove it : “This find nearly killed me ! 
Am I a blithering lunatic or have I been dreaming ?’’ 

“I’m afraid we are both crazy, Brandon!” Valeri 
returned. “But if my eyes behold the same as yours, 
then there’s no question of our sanity. What do 
you see ?” 

“That’s just the question, Valeri! What do I see! 
In my line of vision are containers that must hold 
several hundred shrunken creatures. They appear 
to be sleeping soundly, yet they do not breathe and 
I cannot rouse them. It is not necessary for you 
to tell me that they arc not from this world I I can 
see that easily enough !” . ,,, 

"You are perfectly correct in that, Brandon l 


Valeri agreed. “I have never encountered any hu- 
man being or animal of the human chain on this 
earth who could compare with them. And I’m not 
likely to, either. It is also my opinion that they are 
from a different planet. This great machine proves 
that!” 

“How do you account for their being able to main- 
tain life? It is beyond my power of reasoning to 
even hazard a guess. They look like ‘sleeping-sick- 
ness’ patients I’ve seen years ago in the days of the 
plague.” 

Valeri squinted at Professor Brandon, his eyes as 
blank as Brandon’s face before the matters and 
problems which faced them. Being scientists — and 
world-famous scientists as they were — does not im- 
ply that they could not be rank laymen when con- 
sidering fields outside their own geology and an- 
thropology. 

“I’m up against the same wall that you are. Pro- 
fessor,” Valeri answered complacently; “I’m just a 
layman now, although I can tell that they are not 
earthly beings. Suppose we call Dr. Farrington to 
come here : he should be able to give a satisfactory 
diagnosis and proceed accordingly?” 

“Right again, Valeri! I hadn’t thought of Far- 
rington,” conceded Brandon, slapping a thigh vig- 
orously : “I’ve been too damned attentive to those 
poor beasties! It’s a wonder the immodest big- 
heads didn’t have some clothes on, though!” 

“We should not attempt to rouse them. We 
might bungle something. Anyhow, if earthquakes, 
ground upheavals and all that couldn’t bring ’em 
out of their peaceful slumbers, I’m afraid our 
chances would be zero!” 

Valeri laughed. “I’m taking one of these skulls, 
however. I want to look it over under the micro- 
scope.” 

With that they climbed down to the deck. Valen 
stopped long enough to pick up one of the skulls, 
pale green in color and about the size of a regulation 
basket-ball. They crawled through the opening and 
herded the laborers out of the shaft. On the sur- 
face they placed a heavy guard at the entrance with 
orders to admit not a single person without Bran- 
don’s signed order. Brandon handed his signature 
for identification to the foreman whom he placed 
in charge of the watch, and strode off to his field 
laboratory some yards distant, Valeri at his side. ^ 

Entering the laboratory which also served as his 
office and home, Brandon walked to a cornCT and 
sat down before a black rubberized cabinet. Open- 
ing the doors, he slid into view a small white screen 
which turned to fathomless black at the turn of a 
handy button switch. There came a^ slight buzzing 
sound from the interior of the cabinet. Brandon 
always kept his compact television set in perfect 
working order. He twisted a single dial into a low 
waveband and instantly a large room appeared on 
the screen. Farrington, in the private operating 
room in his palatial residence two thousand miles 
away, was performing a delicate surgical operation 
upon a patient, and could not answer. A white- 
capped nurse, however, stood before the television 
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iscreen in Dr. Farrington’s office, requesting the 
caller to make contact half an hour later; the doc- 
tor would accept the message at that time. 

There is no necessity for me to go into further 
detail concerning Brandon’s efforts to interest Dr. 
Farrington in his discovery. Considering the mag- 
nitude of the discovery itself, that is a trivial epi- 
sode. The world already knows through the inter- 
national press, television and radio, what took place 
when Dr. Farrington entered the terrestrial visitor. 
Everyone knows that Dr. Farrington diagnosed the 
cases of the big-headed strangers as “Suspended 
Animation.’’* He declared that the suspension of 
animation had been brought about through the in- 
jection of some powerful drugs into the persons of 
the creatures. The effects of this, he reported to 
the excited and awed world, would riot wear off 
until an unknown drug was injected to counteract 
the power of the suspension potions. 

From then on the medical world seethed with ac- 
tivity. Recognized medical experts the world over 
turned their attention toward the preparation of an 
antidote. Their tireless efforts availed them nothing 
and at the end of three years of ceaseless research 
they had given up in despair. Dr. Farrington had 
alone continued. 

CHAPTER II 
A Tense Moment 

N OW here was Professor Brandon, most famous 
of geologists, foremost in his subject as was 
Dr. Farrington in medicine and sur- 
gery, questioning his friend’s ability in the matter 
of creating a serum for breaking the spell of 
suspended animation ; haranguing his evident failure 
to furnish the specific through which the world 
hoped to bring consciousness to the several hun- 
dred grotesque creatures and therefore learn from 
whence they came, when they left their home planet 
and what manner of beings they were. 

True, Dr. Farrington had successfully scratched 
sleeping sickness off the list of incurable diseases. 
Yet here was a form of sleeping sickness confront- 
ing him that for years had defied his every effort to 
evolve an antidote to efface its grip from the crea- 
tures I Here was an insurmountable wall against 
which the world’s greatest medical minds struggled 
for even the slightest handhold to enable them to 
mount and conquer it. Farrington knew that Bran- 
don was right. The people were whispering be- 
hind his back — had been whispering behind his back 
for months. He also knew that his fellow scientists 
were beginning to lose their respect for him. He, 
Dr. Farrington, was reputed to be such an unde- 
featable old medical master mind, that now they 
felt his previous discoveries were mere accidents 
rather than the results of long years of tireless en- 
deavors. 

Dr. Farrington, in spite of his age, considered 
himself in the prime of his profession. He straight- 

* Suspended animation is a medical term given in a recent medieol dic- 
tionary as *'a temporary state of apparent death. 


ened himself and cast a newspaper which he pre- 
tended to be reading, into a corner with a half 
muttered oath. He stood erect, an admirable sight 
to behold, of a man, who for half a century had 
done wonders — miracles for mankind. Professor 
Brandon seemed cowed in his plush lounge chair, 
and continued to squirm disconsolately but more 
self-conscious under the towering physician’s steady 
scowl. 

Groups of men on the other side of the Club’s 
lounging room twisted to survey the famous “iron 
man of medicine” at the sound of his chair scrap- 
ing against the floor. The disgusted manner in 
which he had cast the crinkling newspaper into a 
corner, and its thud against the wall, had drawn 
further attention. 

The atmosphere in the lounge suddenly bScame 
tense. To everyone present there was a feeling that 
a storm was about to break. They attuned their 
ears to listen for the outbreak which impended. 
Furtive glances were cast at Professor Brandon, 
who sat, plainly withered, under the eminent physi- 
cian’s glare, thinking over his words and endeavor- 
ing to recall any one in particular that could have 
so offended the aged medical scientist. 

Farrington himself recognized that he was faced 
with a dire crisis. It was on such occasions as this 
that he had been known to blow up, literally. He 
felt that he was being forced to make a statement — 
he believed that he must make an announcement 
or forever take a back seat in the medical profes- 
sion. He turned his back upon Professor Brandon 
coldly and walked to the end of the hall to stand 
beside the big open fireplace. He faced the gath- 
ering in the lounge. The silence which hovered 
over the room was almost audible. Even the clang 
of the traffic on the street ten floors below was 
forced into nothingness by the oppressive quietude 
until Farrington spoke; then it sounded like the 
roar of Niagara. 

Farrington Speaks 

T he eminent physician cleared his throat, as 
though to demand further attention from those 
in the lounge. Groups of threes and fours stood 
stiff as Imperial Guardsmen at attention. They 
felt that they were about to learn something from 
the man whom they had been criticising a few mo- 
ments previous. Dr. Farrington’s voice smote the 
attuned ears like steel grating upon steel. 

“To begin with,” Dr. Farrington began, “are 
there any newspapermen present? If so, they will 
please step forward!” 

Quietly three men stepped forth before him, 
each believing that the story they had hounded so 
long was to be realized. One was the star reporter 
of the World, one just a cub from a rival paper; the 
last an editor of an internationally-recognized 
scientific organ. Dr. Farrington eyed all three, evi- 
dently recognizing the World man and the editor, 
and he addressed them. 

"I’m sorry, gentlemen, but I have no statement 
to make for the press at this time. I beg of you 
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not to accept my harshness with any personal feel- 
ing. I desire to chat confidentially with my fellow 
clnb members. Yon will therefore respect my 
wishes. Young man” — he motioned to me, for I 
was the cub — “if you understand shorthand you 
may take a chair at this desk and record what I 
have to say. But understand, like everyone present, 
you are nnder obligation not to divulge anything I 
say. You are not to submit my statements to your 
editor until I have officially released you from your 
obligation !” 

Luckly I understand shorthand and trembling 
with excitement, I sat down at the desk near the 
towering physician, notebook at hand and pencil 
shaking in my fingers. Here was my big chance to 
score the biggest scoop since the discovery that the 
Barringer Meteor was in reality an interplanetary 
ship! It would virtually make me the idol of my 
paper — I would thereafter strut arcvund the edi- 
torial room, being pointed out as the star reporter 
of the Bulletin. 

Dr. Farrington stood, statue-like, for several mo- 
ments before continuing. Then again his strong 
voice rang out above the din of the traffic below. 

“As I take it,” he said, “you gentlemen, includ- 
ing the eminent Professor Brandon, are inclined to 
believe that I am losing my grip, or in other words, 
failing rapidly. Professor Brandon speaks as 
though I have lost command of my faculties ! If I 
have, I assure you that I have experienced enough 
during the past six months to cause such a thing. 
Yet I resent it! I resent your very apparent atti- 
tudes toward me since I entered the buildingtonight ! 
Some of you gentlemen evidently fail to realize the 
difficulty of the problem which confronts members 
of the medical profession. Perhaps it is beyond 
your power of conception, or perhaps it is just plain 
ordinary ignorance ! I am not so vain as to ask you 
to respect me as a man. Rather do I demand that 
you respect that man’s achievements! Some of 
you who never performed a more serious surgical 
operation than that of removing a common appendix 
cannot realize the seriousness of our present situa- 
tion. 

“Before I launch into a detailed account of the 
results of my work of the past three years, I wish 
to say with all due respect to my friend, Professor 
Brandon, that his knowledge of the subject, the 
matter of evolving an antidote for the overcoming 
of suspended animation — something that has never 
before confronted this world — is very limited. I 
grasp from the manner in which he approached me 
for information regarding my activity in the mat- 
ter, that his knowledge of what is at hand stopped 
abruptly with his discovery. Mechanical science 
can create deep gorges which must necessarily be 
bridged by medical science. Mechanical science, of 
which Professor Brandon is the foremost authority 
in the world today, may laugh up its sleeve at the 
medical profession. It usually does because it does 
not understand! ' 

"As you are all aware. Professor Brandon three 
years ago succeeded in recovering an interplanetary 


visitor from the desert of Arizona. You are also 
acquainted with the facts surrounding the discov- 
ery and what existed within the metal mass. Many 
of you have seen the big-headed, barrel-chested 
Stellarites who are living — ^yet for the most part 
dead to the world! If this great mass of metals is 
actually an interplanetary ship, do you have a sin- 
gle hypothesis as to how far advanced in scientific 
achievements those creature are? Would you 
dojubt my veracity if I claimed that those 
strange beings have had millions of years start on 
the people of this globe, and are therefore millions 
of years our superiors in culture, science, medical 
and mechanical accomplishments? Would you 
grant that they are by far our superiors in every 
single field of human activity ? That is what I have 
learned through various methods of deduction ! 

“Granting that the so-called Stellarites are our 
superiors; then how do we, figuratively embryonic 
human beings, expect to cope successfully with a 
hitherto unknown form of drug having the power 
to achieve something else that we have never be- 
fore been confronted with — suspended animation? 
Do you think that we humans, with our miserably 
small minds and brains, can absorb in a few months 
the knowledge, and achieve the accomplishments 
of a ra^e of creatures so far in advance of us as are 
these Stellarites? 

“It may interest you gentlemen to know that for 
three long years, night and day, I have been work- 
ing on, and experimenting with the living, but dor- 
mant brains of typical specimens of the strange 
beings who have been described as having 
tremendous heads, small features and smaller anato- 
mies. In my experiments I have learned many 
things of which the world was heretofore in com- 
plete ignorance. Comparing the brains of the Stel- 
larites with the brain of a living human being I de- 
termined that the terrestrial visitors have command 
of approximately 18,000,000 brain cells whereas the 
human brain contains but 6,000,000 cells as its ca- 
pacity for thought. Under those circumstances, the 
Stellarites’ brains are just three times more capable 
than our own ; making it possible for them to learn 
exactly 9,000 new things each day where we are 
capable of learning a mere 3000 — provided, of course, 
that we utilize our cells constantly as we tread 
along the path of life. Quite astounding to some 
of you, isn’t it? I can see before me several visages 
which prove that some of you have failed utterly in 
exercising your allotment of brain cells !” 

Several members of the physician’s more or less 
distinguished audience moved uneasily under his 
penetrating eyes. I, as my pencil literally flew 
over the pages of my notebook recording in short- 
hand the startling words of Dr. Farrington, heard 
twitters of amusement float through the room. I 
glanced around. Others extremely interested in 
this rare lecture which the physician was meting 
out, smiled thoughtfully. Dr. Farrington then re- 
sumed. 

“Few of us make use of the brain cells by means 
&f which nature provided us the power to advance. 
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But let me tell you socnethit^l Tbe brain power 
which we hare within the confines of our craniums 
is so infinitesimally small in comparison with the 
capabilities of the Stellarites that it is a miracle how 
we manage to exist — ^notwithstanding our weakness 
for calling ourselves highly educated human beings 1 
“We, who have boasted of the brains of the uni- 
verse — 1 consider us as being mere pigs of the rank 
barnyard species in comparison. Now! How do 
I arrive at all these conclusions? Some of you are 
questioning my veracity; so I’ll explain. 

“In my efiForts to formulate an antitoxin to banish 
the grip of suspended animation which was placed 
upon the creatures, I removed the brains from my 
experimental subjects. Through tubular contact 
with their main arteries 1 have sucoeedol in main- 
taining the life, just as it was. 

“You have all been aware of the continued ab- 
sence of my son Thompson. Many inquired of him 
several times, and I told you that I had dispatched 
hirn to Europe for a consignment of radium. Now 
permit me to explain his sudden disappearance ! 

An Astounding Statement 

have succeeded in placing Tom in a state of 
■L suspended animation I Of a certainty, that is 
an astounding statement — and a startling experi- 
ment for a father to perform upon his own fiesh and 
Mood ! Yet I was forced to do it in my efforts to 
solve this great mystery confronting us. Tom con- 
sented readily enough. In fact he preferred to do it 
rather than permit me to experiment upon another 
subject. And you may believe me, I am sorely 
grieved in allowing the experiment to take shape!” 

At Dr. Farrington’s abrupt disclosure the room 
became a hubbub of conversation. Dr. Farrington 
mopped his perspiring brow, a hand clinging to the 
mantelpiece over the fireplace, in such a tight grip 
that his knuckles showed white. Professor Bran- 
don seemed awe-struck at this all too evident sac- 
rifice by his friend in furthering the advancement 
of science. There was dramatic tragedy in that. 
Professor Brandon began to regret the pressure he 
had placed upon him, in the anxiety to learn what 
had been done by him in the interests of the Stel- 
larites. He looked closely at the doctor. There 
was something tragic in the sudden appearance of 
many new wrinkles around his once firm month. 
The crow-feet at his eyes instead of reinforcing the 
once humorous twinkle of his eyes gave now an ap- 
pearance of great sadness. With a bound that 
would have done justice to an athlete, Brandon was 
at the physician’s side, his lips pouring forth sin- 
cere regrets. Farrington manag^ to smile to his 
friend, but to Brandon that smile was one of utter 
dejection. Yet Brandon, as were the rest in the 
room, was due for a greater shock as the result of 
Dr. Farrington’s forced announcement 
Farrington called for silence and once again the 
room was deathly quiet. 

“You gentlemen have forced this issue,” he con- 
tinued, his face set in a mask as pale and bloodless 
as marble, "and I am prepared to act in response. 


Sit down, gentlemen ! I will continue as far as my 
experiments have carried me. 

“Through the same method of maintaining life 
in these strange beings, I have been able to main- 
tain the throb of life in the brain and body of my 
son Tom. I have attached tubes of my own crea- 
tion between the brain and several different con- 
nections of the anatomical valves ; these for the 
connecting link with life. I have pumped the hearts 
and arteries free from blood and injected therein a 
toxin comprised of Adrenalin", Radium H", and 
Tiridium Sol C”, thereby preventing the hardening 
of arteries through disuse. 

“I have made a new and intensive study of the 
human brain in my efforts to end the suspension 
of animation. I have made minute comparisons be- 
tween the brain of my son Tom and the brains of 
the Stellarites. That is how I have been able to 
explain the number of brain cells in the human 
cranium. I have studied the brain of Tom and com- 
pared it with the brains of my terrestrial subjects. 
By making these comparisons, I have learned many 
things. I have learned that the Stelhirite creatures 
in early youth would have the faculty of advancing 
theories even on subjects too profound for our ma- 
ture minds. 

“Do you understand what that means ? It means 
this: The most highly-intelligent human being on 
this globe is bat an embryo in comparison with the 
Stellarites ! That is why we modem men are con- 
fronted with a problem without paralld in the his- 
tory of this world. We must consider ourselves in 
that embryonic state when striving to match brains 
and wits so far in advance of our own. Consequently 
here we are, trying to evolve something of which 
we have been heretofore totally ignorant We are 
endeavoring to achieve something in the world of 
medicine to break the power of drugs prepared by a 
people so far our superiors as to place us in the po- 
sition of an infant human trying to theorize the 
calculus !" 

Once again Dr. Farrington was interrupted. The 
lounge fairly buzzed with the sound of voices — of 
men talking in low tones among themselves. There 
was anything but disrespect in the words which 
leaked through to the cub reporter. I had worn 
down two long pencil points in jotting down Far- 
rington’s words, and was preparing to begin my 
recording anew with my fountain pen when the phy- 
sician’s voice startled the gathering again. 

"If I may have your attention, gentlemen; per- 
mit me to dwell upon my research work in conjunc- 
tion with my experiments. Through my observa- 
tions, calculations and assumptions, 1 have been able 
to determine why we found those several hundred 
Stellarites living under circumstances that should 
have brought death. I do not intend to appear an 
authority on this matter. I have had the pleasure 
of working with Dr. Valeri, the anthropologist, and 
Professor Dennison of the new Ritchey Observatory 
recently erected on the highest pinnacle of Grand' 
Canyon not far from where the interplanetary ship 
came to rest. Valeri, Dennison and myself arrived 
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at this conclusion only this morning. That is — 
when the interplanetary ship was sent from the un- 
knbwn world, four full crews were aboard. One 
crew was awake when it left, to operate the ship. 
Three other crews were placed in suspended anima- 
tion by the Stellarite scientists. With the passing 
of years during the period over which the ship was 
traveling on its voyage to this earth, the first crew 
reached its span of life and they revived the second 
crew from its peaceful slumbers to continue operat- 
ing the ship. Remains of the first crew were either 
cast overboard or fed into the propellant tubes. 
They evidently expected to make a safe landing on 
this globe and then return to the home planet. Their 
scientists had probably figured out the distance be- 
tween their planet and our own; and the fourth 
crew, after the revival of the third, were to return 
with the ship. 

“Dr. Dennison informs us that, when the ship en- 
countered the earth’s gravitational pull, it came 
down with such a terrific speed that its loss was 
only natural. Results were that the ship crashed, 
burying itself 2,000 feet below the surface of this 
earth, instantly killing the operating crew and leav- 
ing those in suspended animation alive, only because 
they were encased in a marvellous shock-absorbing 
device. Hence the bones Dr. Valeri and Pro- 
fessor Brandon discovered on the deck of the ship. 

“Although this bit of information has nothing to 
do with the efforts of the medical profession to 
create an antidote to revive the unfortunate beings 
who remain in suspended animation, I feel that it is 
;of great importance to you. In telling and explain- 
ing this portion of our problems I do not wish to 
pose as an expert on the subject of extra-terrestrial 
matters. I am what you might call an amateur in 
the affairs of the heavens and repeat only the results 
of my work done in collaboration with Valeri and 
Dennison, whose study in their particular fields, 
merged with mine, has brought about the aforesaid 
conclusions. And now that I have acquainted you 
with the situation surrounding the Stellarites, per- 
mit me again to return to the subject with which I 
can more intelligently deal.” 

CHAPTER III 
A! Father's Tragedy 

UT N studying the brain and cranial structure of 
I these creatures, I have located a spot directly 
under the parietal bone at the base of the skull 
where an injection instrument had penetrated to 
start the flow of the drug, producing suspension of 
animation, through the cerebral passages. I have 
taken that particular section of the lower brain 
which has complete control over the reasoning 
faculties, power of will and combined muscular ac- 
tion, and learned the ingredients of the drugs which 
had been injected into the subjects. That is how I 
have been able to place my dear son Tom in the 
same state of suspension as the Stellarites t 

“But now comes the most tragic, ironic point of 
my research. Thus far I have been unable to create 
a complete antitoxin with which to release the grip 


of the drugs embracing my son Tom and my other 
subjects! There remains but one single drug ele- 
ment to make my formula a success in combating 
the power of the suspensive potion 1 With that one 
all-powerful ingredient, our tireless labors would 
end and we could revive the Stellarites and learn 
their secrets — and I would have the power to return 
my beloved son, Thompson, to a state of normal 
animation 1 

“My experiments on the brain of my son have 
lasted over a period of months until, disheartened, 
I restored his brain to its natural state, hoping 
and praying that I might yet revive him. Today he 
is living, yet dead to the world as far as conscious- 
ness is concerned! His brain is functioning per- 
fectly, his organs are ready to begin working nor- 
mally but he is sleeping what I have begun to fear 
will be an eternal slumber. My heart is torn for 
him ; for had I not over-estimated my capabilities, he 
would be with us now! 

“Needless for me to say that we have searched 
this world for even the slightest trace of a substan- 
tial element that would bring about the completion 
of my formula for destroying the power of the drugs 
over my subjects. I have experimented with every 
atom of medicine and drug known on this globe ! I 
have created many new forms of medicines, anti- 
dotes and formulas as the result. But my intensive 
work has availed me nothing — Every known plant 
element on this globe has been studied for its 
chemical properties; yet not a single trace of the 
desired ingredient — the lost element — has been 
found to complete my formula 1 

“Gentlemen, I am afraid that the missing ingredi- 
ent does not exist on this earth ! I am of that opin- 
ion as the result of many long months of ceaseless 
research. My colleagues in the matter have arrived 
at the conclusion that the missing element will 
never be obtained outside of the home planet of the 
Stellarites! I agree with them. It seems to be a 
natural product of their planet itself! This globe 
is absolutely void of itl Therefore you can realize 
ithe futility of our work — our endeavors to revive 
those unconscious creatures. And you can under- 
stand without my explaining — the dire predicament 
in which I have placed my beloved son, Thompson. 
Moreover you are aware of my own position — 
that of a father who has sacrificed his own flesh and 
blood, disregarding everything held dear to him — 
just for the advancement of science. Respect or 
scorn for me does not matter! Yet I beg all of you 
to bear these secrets among yourselves. 

‘^y friends, I have grown old and terribly tired 
during these last few months. I have had more 
than my share of life. I have enjoyed to the fullest 
extent the love and admiration of my fellow men. 
I have striven hard to aid them, yet some have re- 
taliated with smirks and sneers ! Face to face with 
my present situation — considering the impossibil- 
ity of obtaining an antitoxin that will revive my dear 
son to normal living — ^I no longer crave life on this 
world ! The Great Abyss yawns for me and I am 
tired and weary. I am afraid that this world will of 
necessity forego the knowledge that could doubt- 
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less be handed to us through the revival of the 
Stellarites. I feel certain of it ! Yet I am not quite 
ready to give up. The Great Abyss can wait until 
after I have tried once again — for the sake of my 
dear son Tom. If I fail I will be content to rest with 
him in the eternal sleep of doom, for without him 
life will not be worth living. I am an old, old man 
— a very tired old man and I need my son 1 

“My last hope lies 2,000 feet below the desert sur- 
face of Arizona. I have become obsessed with a de- 
sire to search once more, every single bit of debris 
and wreckage contained in the huge mass of metals 
from the outer regions, for even the slightest atom 
that can be added effectively to my formula. It is 
the most likely place in all this world where such a 
thing might be found ; though we have searched it 
many, many times and found nothing of any interest 
to me. My purpose for coming here this evening 
was to ask Professor Brandon to accompany me 
back to the buried terrestrial visitor. I have com- 
municated with Dr. Dennison and Dr. Valeri, and 
they believe that another search will avail us no 
more than previous searches. Yet my last hope lies 
within the hulk of that mass of wreckage. If the 
lost element does not exist there, gentlemen, then 
the greatest tragedy that could ever befall a man 
will have become a reality in my life, and to atone 
for my heartless ruthlessness I will gladly sleep the 
sleep of doom with my son. If Professor Brandon 
feels disposed and can accompany me to Arizona 
for a final search of the interplanetary ship, let him 
rise and assert himself 1 I thank you, gentlemen 1" 
Astounded at Dr. Farrington’s heart-rending 
speech, the gfroups of men in the lounging room 
merged into one in a mad effort to get to his side 
to grip his hand in the powerful clasp of faith and 
friendship. Confusion reigned in the room as I 
ended the record and looked at Dr. Farrington. 
The famous dean of the medical and surgical world 
was bracing himself against the massive mantel- 
piece at the end of the room. He coughed nervously 
for an instant and straightened himself as though he 
were trying to fight off something terrible. With 
an effort he walked from his post and settled into 
a chair beside his friend. Dr. Brandon. The Pro- 
fessor placed an arm around his shoulder as Dr. 
Farrington smiled weakly, up at the glowing feat- 
ures of the medical men grouped around them. His 
lips opened. I listened attentively. 

The Cub Scores 

<<^ENTLEMEN,” he said, softly, waving a ner- 
vJ vous hand. “I knew all the time that your 
regard for me was sincere, and I appreciate your evi- 
dent favor at this dire moment. Permit me to 
apologize for my insulting words. I’m sure that 
you understand just how I felt in the face of things. 

I do not blame you for your attitude toward me. I 
should have made an announcement before this. 
But it ran against my grain to admit defeat and I 
was not yet ready to explain the absence of my dear 
son, Tom. Please live up to your pledges, gentle- 
men, and do not discuss in public the facts that I 
have just given you. And now if you will permit 


us, I would like to speak privately with Professor 
Brandon. May I ?’’ 

“Why Dr. Farrington,’’ said a voice filled with 
respect and excitement, “we’ll leave this room so 
silent and vacant that you’ll think it is the tomb of 
King Tut !’’ 

“Thank you. Dr. Jarvis,” Dr. Farrington said, 
smiling wanly: “I knew you would. You see I’m an 
jold man and can’t get around like I once could !” 

“Old man, did you say?” came several voices in 
unison. 

“Lord, I’d like to have seen you when you were a 
youngster”! Dr. Jarvis said, playfully shoving his 
companions toward the door. The room became 
silent except for the crackling of blazing logs in the 
open fireplace. I remained, expecting Dr. Farring- 
ton to give me further advice concerning my short- 
hand record of his lengthy talk. He eyed me for a 
moment and then nodded for me to come to him. I 
walked shyly toward the seated scientists and hand- 
ed my notebook to Dr. Farrington. Without a word 
he took and glanced over its pages. I expected him 
to return it to me then but he shoved it into a pocket 
and bade me be seated. I glanced at Professor 
Brandon. He smiled at me. I felt Dr. Farrington’s 
eyes boring into me as I turned toward him. He 
scowled as though deep in thought. 

“Young man,” he said, suddenly, “What sheet do 
you represent?” 

“The Bulletin, sir,” I answered, wondering why 
he had asked that. 

“An excellent journal, my boy,” he volunteered : 
“I knew the publisher very well. How do you stand 
with the editors?” 

“I’m just a cub reporter, sir,” I answered, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Just a cub? Why, son, you ought to have a bet- 
ter position than that,” Dr. Farrington said. 

“Well, you see. Dr. Farrington,” I said, sheepish- 
ly, “I just got out of college and dad thought it 
would be better for me to learn the newspaper game 
from the bottom. You see, I’m the publisher’s son 
and he wouldn’t make a star reporter out of me un- 
less I earned that rating.” 

“You are what?” said Dr. Farrington, leaning for- 
ward. “Are you John Rankin’s son?” 

“I am, sir,” I replied. 

Dr. Farrington slapped a hand on his thigh. 

“Well I’ll be 1" he exclaimed, shoving a 

hand toward me. I took it in a firm grip. “I 
thought there was something familiar about your 
face that caused me to single you out to record my 
talk. You’ve got an honest face, son! Just like 
John Rankin ! There never was a cleaner, more up- 
standing, honest man than John Rankin.” 

“Thank you sir,” I said, “I’m glad you feel that 
way toward him.” 

“Cub reporter, eh?” Dr. Farrington mused. 
“John Rankin’s son a cub reporter on his own jour- 
nal ! That’s just like John ! But we are going to 
see about that — ^yes sir, we are going to see what 
can be done about it. What do you think, Bran- 
don ?” 

“Well we could take young Rankin along with us 
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to Arizona and if we succeed in our efforts to obtain 
your lost element, he’ll have earned the right to a 
better position on the BulletiH," Brandon said, nudg- 
ing Farrington. 

“You’d scoop the world with that story, wouldn’t 
you, son?’’ Dr. Farrington asked. 

“It would be all that 1 need for 
those hard-boiled city editors to sit 
up and take notice,’’ 1 replied : 

“They haven’t much respect for a 
cub reporter and dad insists that no 
partiality must be shown me.’’ 

“Just like him, son,” Dr. Farring- 
ton said : “You’ve got to earn what 
you get, the same as your father 
earned what he’s got. But you run 
along now and meet us here at nine 
o’clock in the morning and we’ll take 
you to Arizona in appreciation of 
your work in jotting down the rec- 
ords. You’ve earned it I And tell 
the old bear John Rankin that you 
are going whether he likes it or not I 
Tell him if he fires you you’ll give 
the story to the Chronicle. That’ll 
bring him around. Good night, 
son !” 

What transpired in the lounge of 
the Scientists’ Club following my 
departure, I do not know. I went 
direct to the office of the Bulletin 
and reported to the city editor. 1 
asked him to assign me to Arizona 
to ‘cover’ the activities of Dr. Far- 
rington, but he refused point-blank. 

I threatened to resign from my po- 
sition and go to “Meteor Crater” of 
my own accord, but the city editor 
laughed and handed me a piece of 
foolscap upon which to write my 
resignation. Ordinarily, like any 
other son of his father, 1 might have 
gone direct to my dad for the Ari- 
zona assignment; but I hesitated. 

He was absent from his griarded, 
den-like office, anyhow. I presum- 
ed that he had gone home. 

Resolved to accompany Dr. Far- 
rington and Professor Brandon to 
Arizona at any cost, 1 stamped out 
of the editorial room, jamming on 
my hat as I went. Disconsolately I 
wended my way through the milling 
crowds on the street and eventually 
found my car parked along the curlv 
ing. I jumped into it and went 
home to pack my grip. 

Much to my surprise my father, 
the stormy old petrel that he was, 
consented immediately to give me the Arizona as- 
signment. He believed that a ‘trick* at correspond- 
ing would be excellent experience. I told him what 
had taken place in the lounge of the Scientists’ Gnb 
and his brows clouded. I dwelt briefly upon the 


Stellarites and explained in more detail the situation 
in which Dr. Farrington had placed his son — and 
himself. He sat still — very still, as I recounted Dr. 
Farrington’s touching words concerning his great 
sacrifice for the advancement of science. 

“So you see, dad,” I said, appealingly, “I want to 
, be in the interplanetary ship if Dr. 
''-Farrington finds the missing ele- 
ment. 1 want to get at the human 
side of this story. It will startle the 
world when he releases it.” 

“God, what a sacrifice 1" he ex- 
claimed, as though paying no heed 
to me as 1 rambled on about the 
story. “What a sacrifice for a man 
to offer to his gods — what wouldn’t 
science do to further its aims?” 

“It is a tragedy, dad,” I ac- 
knowledged, tensely. 

“It is, my boy,” he said, “and I 
pray to God that he finds that which 
he seeks — for the sake of himself 
and his boy. To hell with science 
and the Stellarites I By all means, 
son, go to Arizona with him — help 
all you can, and advise me person- 
ally the results. I’d like to ’phone 
him and express my sympathy, but 
to do that would put you in a bad 
position in so far as he trusts you 
explicitly to keep his experiments 
secret. He wouldn’t thank you for 
telling even me, his boyhood chum.” 

Into the Ship 

HE flight to “Meteor Crater” in 
Arizona was uneventful. I had 
arrived at the Scientists’ Club 
shortly before nine o’clock and soon 
after Dr. Farrington and Professor 
Brandon arrived. Immediately we 
went directly to the airdrome and 
entered a passenger ship that was to 
take us direct to the crater. 

I was indeed amazed at the mag- 
nitude of the wide indenture in the 
desert terrain as we circled over it 
at a high altitude. It suddenly re- 
minded me of the craters on the 
moon I had seen through the power- 
ful telescopes of the Jamaica Obser- 
vatory, near my college. 

Presently the ship was landed, a 
short distance from the crater, and 
we went directly to a small building 
around which several armed guards 
loafed lazily in the shade. Inside 
we changed clothing in preparation 
for descending into the interplane- 
tary ship 2,000 feet below the surface. 

Hurriedly I donned overalls and a jacket that 
Professor Brandon handed me, and looked around. 
Over in one comer stood a small compact television 
set. Around the walls of the small building were 
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arranged in various positions the necessary equip- 
ment of a chemist. In another comer stood a bright, 
metallic box, its comers rounded off until it looked 
like a casket. I walked over to observe it closer. 

“That’s one of the containers in which we found 
the Stellarites, Rankin,” Professor Brandon volun- 
teered when he beheld me studying it : “Those poor 
devils had a long sleep in those things. There are 
more below, in the wreck. By the way. Dr. Far- 
rington, did you say ^Valeri and Dennison would be 
here to help us?” 

“Yes, but they must have been delayed,” Dr. Far- 
rington replied, buttoning his jacket: “They’ll be 
here shortly. Meanwhile we’ll go down to the ship.” 

I glanced at Dr. Farrington’s face as we finally 
entered the shaft that led downward at a sharp 
angle, to the broken mass of metals and mechanism 
that was once an interplanetary ship. His features 
were hard and set and his eyes glinted with a 
determined light. 

Professor Brandon ordered the armed guards to 
remain at the entrance of the shaft. We eased our 
way down through the narrow, brilliantly-lighted 
hole slowly, a peculiar odor reaching my nostrils 
as we neared the bottom. Gradually we slid and 
crawled downward and eventually Professor Bran- 
don disappeared from my line of vision. He had 
entered a narrow hole and gone into the confines of 
the visitor from outer space. Dr. Farrington fol- 
lowed him and I entered last, tense and thrilled at 
the prospect of exploring the huge interior of the 
oval-shaped interplanetary ship. 

What I beheld when I entered the globular visi- 
tor from the outer spaces, caused me to gasp vio- 
lently. In one end lay a mass of twisted mechanism 
of a kind that I had never seen on this earth. On 
the deck lay scattered bones and skulls that seemed 
strangely human, yet distinctly different from hu- 
man skeletal remains. I stared, open mouthed, 
around the interior of the Stellarite visitor. On 
all sides were hanging wires, and heavy tubing that 
hung in twisted, misshapen masses down to the 
dusty metal floor. To the left were several units of 
strange machinery that resembled the motors of a 
great ocean liner, although more compact and smal- 
ler. I walked over to study a series of governor- 
like balls above the units. Under the brilliant glow 
of radium lamps, previously strung overhead to il- 
luminate the interior of the ship, I could see almost 
in detail every single bit of mechanism that was not 
covered by dull, metal housings. Closer to the wall 
I beheld another series of spheres of bright metal 
forming almost a complete circle with a larger 
sphere in the center. I marvelled at them, wonder- 
ing what odd use they could have been to the opera- 
tors of the strange ship. 

I glanced around for Dr. Farrington and Profes- 
sor Brandon. They were engaged in a careful 
search of the floor and crevices at the end of the 
visitor where its nose seemed to be smashed and 
torn from some great impact. They paid not the 
slightest attention to me, so engrossed were they 
in their careful search for some indication of the lost 


element or remains of ffie Stellarites’ antitoxin itself. 
I felt that I too should be searching, but I could not 
tear my eyes from the peculiar mechanism of the’ 
ship. 

Slowly I moved through machinery that was 
housed like centrifugal pumps. Occasionally I test- 
ed a lever for the feel of its working and frequently 
I placed my fingers on strange switches that I felt 
controlled some portion of the mechanical structure 
of the ship. Eventually I arrived at the far end of 
the visitor, in which were a number of small open- 
ings that seemed to enter into other compartments. 
I stooped over to look into one. It glowed brightly 
under the illumination of radium lamps and I en- 
tered it confidently. 

Scarcely had I stuck my head through the open- 
ing when I began to cough severely. I clamped 
my forefinger and a thumb across my nostrils to 
shut out the nauseating odor of sulphurous gases. 
I looked around to learn the contents of the com- 
partment. I was amazed to find that the walls con- 
tained a series of strange panels that resembled the 
control boards of an ordinary television broadcast 
station. Knobs and dials were everywhere. Even 
at a height beyond my reach, delicate instruments 
were disclosed by the brilliant light. Leading up to 
them was a short ladder affair that rose to a bridge- 
like grating running horizontally along the higher 
panels. Surely, I thou^t, here must be the control 
room from which the Stellarite pilots operated the 
huge interplanetary ship as it hurtled through 
space toward this world. 

CHAPTER IV. 

What Farrington Pound 

U NABLE to remain in the compartment with- 
out air, I stepped back again into the main 
room of the strange ship. Although the air 
was not pure there, the sulphurous odor was not so 
strong and I released my nostrils. With the spirit 
of adventure gripping me tightly I entered one of 
the other openings, which led into another compart- 
ment. Row upon row of flat surfaces, like shelves 
in a kitchen cupboard, met my eyes. The compart- 
ment must have contained several hundred such 
shelves ; and I arrived at a conclusion instantly that 
here was the room into which the Stellarites retired 
when off duty during their trip to this globe. I 
kicked at a strange-looking piece of bone as I strode 
to the hole for an exit, and went out. As I once 
again entered the big room I felt that Dr. Farring- 
ton and Professor Brandon could get along without 
me while I explored the other compartment. 

Quickly I entered still another hole. How strange, 
I thought, it was that the Stellarite doorways were 
nothing but round holes ; that, to enter, a man must 
almost get down on all fours. I bumped my head 
severely as I stuck it through. The interior was to- 
tally dark and I wondered, as I nursed my stinging 
head, if this compartment had been explored. Thril- 
led I crawled through the hole, barely able to 
squeeze myself past the obstacle that almost closed 
it. Inside I sto^ still for an instant and struck a 
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match. The floor was littered with squares that ap- 
peared to be paper. I picked one up, burning my 
Angers as the match reached them. I struck an- 
other and another as I explored the compartment. 
The square crinkled in my hand like paper; but 
were not the kind of paper we of this globe have 
been accustomed to. I stared at the sheet intently. 
It was fairly covered with tiny hieroglyphics as 
though jotted down at random. Did this piece of 
odd paper contain some of the pilot's numerical cal- 
culations computed in space? I wondered if Dr. 
Farrington or Professor Brandon had seen it, and I 
shoved it into a pocket in my overalls and con- 
tinued my explorations. 

After burning my fingers a number of times, I 
picked up a dusty square of the paper-like parch- 
ment and held a match to it. I was surprised to 
learn that it was not inflammable. I fished through 
my pockets for something with which to fashion an 
impromptu torch and eventually found in my vest 
several folded sheets of foolscap. I twisted it 
lengthwise and touched it with a match. It flamed 
and by its sputtering glow I continued around the 
compartment which seemed to be slightly larger 
than the other two. In one corner rested what 
appeared to be a table. I touched it and it swung 
like a gyroscopic compass. With sudden interest in 
gyroscopes I rocked myself to feel the firmness of 
the floor. It moved slightly! So the decks and 
mechanism and everything within the strange ship 
were swung by a gyroscopic principle after all, I 
thought. I remembered some of my training at 
college, and marvelled at the genius of the Stellar- 
ites in matters of physics and dynamics. 

As I walked slowly around the compartment, ab- 
sorbing every detail for future reference in writing 
the story, I found myself staring at a cylindrical 
object, about ten inches in length, lying on the 
floor. It shone brightly as the glow of my torch 
fell upon it and I stooped over to pick it up. It 
seemed very heavy and firm and I looked at both 
ends. They appeared to be closed tightly. I jam- 
med it into my pocket with intentions of giving the 
cylinder to either Dr. Farring^ton or Professor 
Brandon. Shortly I came upon another table that 
was littered with the strange squares of parchment. 
Glancing at them closely I saw immediately that 
they were covered also with the strange hierogly- 
phics. I began to study some of them and abruptly 
my torch sputtered and went out. I searched my 
pockets for a match but I had exhausted my supply. 
I was left in the inky blackness of the compartment. 
After glancing around I saw a thin ray of light 
issuing from the far side. I picked my way to it 
slowly and stooping over I crawled back into the 
main room. 

For several seconds I stood rubbing my eyes to 
ease the smart of the brilliant lights. Scarcely had 
my eyes become accustomed to the light when Dr. 
Farrington, stooping over a mass of mechanism and 
twisted steel plates in the opposite end of the ship, 
gave an exultant shout. I heard the clatter of feet 
overhead as Professor Brandon ran along tiers of 
metallic containers, on the bridge-like grating. 


Without waiting to use the ladder that led down 
from the bridgeway, he slipped through a rail and 
clung to the grating by his hands, dropping sudden- 
ly to the floor on which I stood. I shot a glance 
at Dr. Farrington. He was tugging frantically at 
a piece of heavy machinery that lay in the pulver- 
ized earth at the crushed nose of the ship. I leaped 
over some twisted tubing and reached his side al- 
most as Professor Brandon arrived. 

“I think I've found it, Brandon 1” Dr. Farrington 
shouted, exultingly: “Here, give me a hand! Go 
easy ! I don't want any earth to sift through these 
cracks as we move this piece of machinery.” 

Instantly Professor Brandon laid his weight on a 
steel block that apparently housed some Stellarite 
apparatus, and it moved slightly. I took hold of a 
corner and the three of us lifted it slowly from its 
resting place. Earth began to pour in through a 
wide crack in the wall of the ship and Dr. Farring- 
ton threw himself forward to hold it back, his arms 
outstretched as though to shield some precious, 
breakable object. 

“What is it. Dr. Farrington?” Professor Brandon 
asked, tense and eager. I looked over his shoulder, 
wondering if the doctor had suddenly lost his 
reasoning. 

“Look, Brandon ! Look at this !” he yelled hyster- 
ically. 

Professor Brandon bent over closely to observe 
the object shielded by Dr. Farrington's outstretched 
arms. I looked over his shoulder, seeing Dr. Far- 
rington's convulsed features. I stared between his 
protecting arms, as Dr. Farrington began to laugh 
strangely. Professor Brandon was silent as we star- 
ed, unable to move a muscle, at a tiny, plant-like 
object that protruded from between two thick, bent 
plates, glowing with a pale green luminosity that 
cast weird shadows across Dr. Farrington's features. 
The thing seemed alive! 

How closely it resembled some tiny earthly plant, 
I thought, as I regarded it through wide, staring 
eyes. And it was actually moving! I gasped when 
the thing suddenly turned its tiny branches upward, 
like the feelers or antennae of a butterfly. 

“See, Brandon!” Dr. Farrington suddenly shout- 
ed, his voice filled with exhilaration : “See this piece 
of metal, twisted into an indistinguishable mass? 
That, Brandon, must have been one of the vials in 
which the Stellarites stored their supply of anti- 
toxin — ^their restorative.” 

“It looks like a metal vial, indeed. Dr. Farring- 
ton,” Professor Brandon said, with rising hope. “Let 
me see it!” 

“No! Wait, Brandon, While I look closer!” Dr. 
Farrington said : “By God, that's what it is, Bran- 
don! See? It was either thrown or rolled to this 
spot, and was crushed. Its contents spilled out on 
this little damp spot here and that plant sprung up 
from it! Do you know what that means, Brandon, 
my friend ? I feel — I feel that this little plant is part 
of what I need to restore my son Tom to animation ! 
You don’t understand that, do you, Brandon? You 
just about called me an old fool in the Scientists’ 
Club ! But, Brandon, my friend, I’m a wiser old fool 
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than you think 1” 

He laughed madly, hysterically, for several sec- 
onds. Professor Brandon continued to stare silent- 
ly at the little glowing plant. How silly, I thought, 
that Dr. Farrington should suddenly rave over the 
discovery of a weed that might have been found 
almost any place on the desert. But all weeds do 
not glow and perhaps there was something about 
that tiny plant that I did not know. And there was ! 

“Come here, Rankin!” Dr. Farrington said, sud- 
denly while I stood lost in strange thoughts of 
plants and metallic vials: “Come here and have a 
look at this 1 I want you to be able to describe this 
plant when you write the story for your father’s 
journal 1” 

The Radium Weed 

I LOOKED again. The tiny plant sputtered with 
a pale green luminosity. It was actually alive, 
but still I could not see how such a tiny,^ unimport- 
ant thing as a weed, growing 2,000 feet below the 
surface, could repel the all-powerful grip of the 
drugs that caused suspension of animation in the 
body of Tom Farrington and some two hundred 
Stellarites. Professor Brandon stood up as Dr. Far- 
rington spoke from his reclining position ; he must 
h^ve read my thoughts and volunteered to ease 
them. 

“You are trying to figure out just how I plan to 
use this plant, aren’t you, Rankin?” he said, in a 
fatherly sort of way: “How about you, Brandon? 
Have you any idea how it is to be done?” 

“No I don’t, Farrington,” Professor Brandon said, 
dusting his hands : “I admit that I’m totally ignor- 
ant of botanical fantasies ” 

“Fantasies, eh?” said Dr. Farrington, scowling: 
“So you still think I’m too old to know what I’m 
doing, is that it, Brandon ?” 

"You win, Farrington,” Professor Brandon said, 
with a smile : "I’m so excited that I mixed fantasies 
with categories. I’ve made many mistakes in my 
day, Farrington, and I admit right now that I made 
a mistake in the Scientists’ Club when I called 
your hand. 'I bow to your vast knowledge, your 
achievements and the man that you are. My hat is 
off to youl And now let’s get that thing out so 
you can stand up. Here, I’ll scoop the whole thing 
out with this slab of metal.^’ 

"Go easy, I don’t want a single twig broken from 
this plant,” the -doctor said ; as Professor Brandon 
reached down to scoop it up in a thin piece of metal 
that he had picked up from the floor. 

Carefully he forced it down into the damp, pulver- 
ized earth between the two plates of metal and 
slowly lifted the clod containing the plant, from the 
crevice. I helped Dr. Farrington to his feet. Pro- 
fessor Brandon set the metal sheet on the steel block 
and hunched down to regard it. Dr. Farrington 
mopped his brow and likewise squatted. I stared 
over their shoulders at the odd specimen. 

"You see, Brandon,” Dt. Farrington said, with 
mounting joy, "That vial spilled its contents into 
the pulverized rock somehow when this mass came 
to an abrupt stop here. As a geologist you probably 


understand that there is no water around this mass 
of metals and therefore plant life could not exist. 
You are also aware that plant life such as this, could 
not exist at this depth without nourishment of sun 
light. Without the rays of the sun it could not ger- 
minate. 

“It is my belief that, when this interplanetary 
ship plunged to earth, it carried also masses of vege- 
tation from the surface. The tiny seed of this plant 
must therefore have come from above, and gradu- 
ally worked its way into the crevice from which we 
have just removed it. Coincidentally the contents 
of the vial were spilled or drained upon the seed and 
it began to germinate. The reason for the con- 
tinued dampness around the plant’s roots is simple 
indeed, to one who understands radium I It is not 
a miracle that the seed germinated so slowly and 
grew only to its present size. Perhaps ever so often 
it took on a new life, began its growth over and con- 
tinued to grow annually; or perhaps it is one of 
those rare flowers that will live as it is for an aston- 
ishing long period of time. 

“But at any rate, the seed of this plant was soaked 
with the contents of the vial. It gradually grew, 
absorbing the moisture from the liquid that was spil- 
led on it, with results that we have here a plant that 
contains in its tiny veins the same identical matter 
that caused its germination. It could contain no 
other plant matter — it could not have any water be- 
cause water does not exist here. It could not have 
any other moisture ; because no other moisture can 
be found within the vicinity of its germination. I 
can identify the matter that courses through its 
veins by the odd glow. It is the radium it contains 
that has caused me to believe that at last I have 
found the drug. This plant, I will call it the Ra- 
dium Weed, if what I hope is true, contains atoms 
of each ingredient or element which comprised the 
drugs prepared by their scientists to revive the sus- 
pended Stellarites! Brandon, I feel I have found 
itl” 

I stared, amazed, unable to speak for a moment. 
Then my mind began to revive to study what he 
had said and there came the finger of doubt that 
literally forced a question to my lips. 

“But, Dr. Farrington,” I said, swallowing hard. 
"Didn’t you just say that the seed of plant life 
could not germinate without the rays of the sun? 
How, then, could the seed of this plant germinate 
down here where the .sun’s rays have never pene- 
trated?” 

I noticed Professor Brandon staring at me, curi- 
ously. He switched his eyes from me to Dr. Far- 
rington, questioningly. 

"Well, Rankin,” Dr. Farrington replied, "I rather 
expected a question like that and I am prepared to 
answer it. I’m glad to see that you are so alert. 
But listen and I’ll explain for both of you. 

“Radium, my friends, contains practically the very 
same heat as the rays of the sun. It has that same 
power of warmth and the same identical properties 
as the sun’s heat. Each atom of radium contains a 
certain amount of strange electrons. We find these 
yery electrons in the rays of the sun — so many per 
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atom. We have therefore arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the son’s heat and li^t is nothing more 
than atoms and electrons cast off and brought to 
earth. Consequently the seed of this plant did not 
require the actual sun rays to germinate it. Radium 
acted upon it with the same power as the sun acts 
upon plant life on the surface. The pale green hue 
of the plant proves it." , 

“WeH,** Professor Brandon, said suddenly, “I 
guess that ends our search for the missing dement, 
Farrington. There is no doubt but that you have a 
great desire to get back home — to Tom. Let me 
congratulate yon upon your great discovery. It 
means more to this world than the -vrorld will ever 
realize, I’m sure.” 

"Yes, Brandon,” said Dr. Farrington eagerly. *T 
want to get back as socm as possible. I do not wish 
to waste a single moment in returning to my son. 
It is a glorious feeling, Brandon, to know that 
Tom's restoration is perhaps only a matter of a few 
short hours.” 

“Shall I carry your Radium Weed, Dr, Farring- 
ton?” I volunteered, ‘Tt’ll be rather difiicuU for you 
to make the ascent up the shaft with it.” 

"Not at all, son," he replied. *T can take care of 
it. I do not want the sun to strike it. It may 
shrivel and dry up. You might look around for 
something to wrap it up in, however." 

What the Parchment Told 
TMMEDIATELY I scanned the floor of the terres- 
A trial visitor and then remembered suddenly the 
cylinder that I had found in the compartment at the 
other end of the ship. I pulled it out of my pocket 
and twisted the cap that fitted tightly over one end. 

“Perhaps this cylinder will fit the bill,” I said, tug- 
ging at the cap. “I picked it up back there in that 
dark compartment. It must have been overlooked 
when the ship was explored before. It ought to 
hold the plant nicely.” 

“Let me see that thing, Rankial” Professor 
Brandon said, taking the cylinder from ray hands. 

He shook the cylinder gently. Something rattled 
in it loosely and he twisted the cap. It refused to 
come off and he reached down to the floor for a 
sliver of heavy steel. The room resounded with the 
dull thumps as he hammered gently against the cap 
to remove it by percussion. With a warning to Dr. 
Farrington and myself to step askle, he gave the 
cap a hard thump and it flew from the cylinder, 
rattUng dully on the metal floor. 

Instantly Professor Brandon tilted the eylinder 
and from its open end came a nM of the strange 
parchment which I had seen in the compartment. 
Interested, he sat down and unrolled it. Dr. Far- 
rington looked over his shoulder. They studied it 
intently for several moments and presently I beard 
the sound of rattling stones coming from the ^aft. 
I lolled up at the sound of muffled voices and two 
men entered the room through the hole made in the 
casing isi the ^ip. I assumed at once that they 
were Valeri and Dennison. Dr. Farrington and the 
professor did not lift their eyes from .riie unrolled. 


parchment and I called to them. Professor Brandon 
looked up. 

^‘Hello, gentlemen,” he said: "I thought you 
chained your minds about coming.” 

“Not at all. Dr. Brandcm,” Dr. Dennison replied: 
“We had a little difficulty getting here. Sorry we 
are late. Have any success. Dr. Farrington?” 

“Did hel” Professor Brandon put in before Dr. 
Farrington could speak. “He foutui his missing ele- 
ment! In fact he found the drug complete! Be 
careful of that little plant there ! Rankin, you stand 
guard over it and bounce anyone who goes near 
enough to injure it!” 

"Cof^atulatioas, Dr. Farrington!” Valeri said, 
reaching out a hand which Dr. Farrington took in 
a tight grip : “Now we’ll learn something about the 
nativity of those poor devils up there in the con- 
tainers 1 They’ve slept long enough, don't you 
think?” 

“Well it wouldn’t hurt them to sleep longer, 
Valeri,” Dr. Farrington said with a grin, “It’s cer- 
tain that most of them will !” 

“How’s that ?” asked VaJerL 

“Well, I don’t think we’ll have sufficient antitoxin 
to revive ’em all. 1 could not hope to obtain more 
than a few drams from diat plant.” 

“Too bad J” Dr. Dennison said, stroking his chin ; 
“I had hopes of animating them all. What are you 
reading, Brandon?” 

“That’s what I’m trying to figure out, Dennison!” 
Professor Brandon answered. "Here you take a 
look at this thing and see what you can make of it. 
Looks like a bunch of meaningtes circles to me and 
1 don’t understand their hieroglyphics. It’s a 
puzzle. Young Rankin discovered it in this cyiin- 
der. It might be interesting." 

“I’w been studying their hieroglyphics," Dr. Den- 
nison said, reaching for the curiing parchment. "I 
might be able to decipher some of them." 

Immediately Dr. Dennison sat down with a pen- 
cil in his hand and bent over the parchment spread 
out on my knees. Dr. Farrington walked over to 
where I stood guard over tte plant and gazed 
down at it longingly. Dr. Valeri and f^ofessor 
Brandon followed him and stood by his side as he 
ei^laioed briefly bow it came to exist. 

“You expect to crush the plant and use its matter 
to counteract the drug, is that it. Dr, Farrington?” 
Dr, Valeri inquired. “There will not be enough 
matter in that to animate more than one or two 
SteUarites, wiU there?” 

“Hardly, Valeri,” he replied, his eyes softening. 

X had a feeling that Valeri was not acquainted 
with the facts surrounding Thompson Farrington. 
And 1 was certain that, if the plant contained any 
life-giving drug at alt, it would not be wasted on 
the grotesque SteUarites ! 

Dr. Dennison suddenly leaped to his f^, the 
enriiog parchment ratffing in his shaking hands. 

“My God !” he groaned, “Those devils meant to 
capture our earth!" 

“You're dreaming, Dcanison," Professor Brandon 
said with a la^fh: “How could a few aiseraUe big 
heads ca pt n re such a mamnmth thing as this globe? 
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Yoo most be crazy T' 

“Crazy, hell !” he shouted, heatedly. "Those Stel- 
larites came here expressly to make this world their 
own 1 Come here and IH prove it by their own 
hands 1” 

Forgetting^ momentarily my orders to stand 
vratch over the Radium Weed, I dashed with the 
others to Dr. Dennison's side. His hands shook 
nervously as he stretched out the parchment for us 
to see. With a pencil he traced the circular lines 
that had been meaningless to Professor Brandon. 

"See these circles, gentlemen ?” Dr. Dennison said, 
excitedly. "These circles, with our globe in the 
center, represent Jupiter, Venus, Mars, the Sun, the 
Moon and other heavenly bodies surrounding us. 
Here is the outline of the North American continent 
on the center circle, which is represented as our 
globe. Thank God the ship was destroyed!” 

Dr. Dennison paused for a second. The others, 
apparently too stupefied to speak, stared at the 
parchment silently, while he studied the hierogly- 
phics. Presently he continued. 

"From their own writing, gentlemen,” he said 
suddenly. “I take it that with one of their methods, 
presumably a ray of some sort, they were to system- 
atically clear oflf the earth all human beings. They 
explain here how it was to be done 1 They planned 
to use also a stream of some gaseous substance to 
be shot at our cities to cause a terrific combustion.” 

‘Then that accounts for the strong odor of sul- 
phuric gas in this ship, Dennison?” asked Dr. Va- 
leri, intently, his face pale. 

"It does, Valeri!” returned the famous head of 
the Ritchey Observatory. "We’ve searched this 
mass from top to bottom but could not find the 
source of that nauseating odor ; although there are 
fragments of machinery and chemical apparatus 
here that might have been used to manufacture the 

"But why would they want to capture our earth. 
Dr. Dennison?” I asked, shaking. "Why should 
they go to all that trouble?” 

“Yes, Dennison," put in Dr. Valeri. “Why would 
they want to kill us off? Why do you think they 
chose this area for their field of operation?” 

CHAPTER V 
A Terrible Story 

UT WAS coming to that,” Dr. Dennison replied, 
I studying the parchment. “Here, look at the 
arrangements of these circles. Here is the 
earth in the center. The sun is seen shining over 
the earth, and away down here under our globe is 
another planet that seems to be dark under the 
shadow of the earth. That is the planet of the 
Stellarites I As far as I know it has never been ac- 
counted for — I have never seen it before, probably 
because it does not glow like other planets. It is a 
planet unknown to astronomical science. But at 
any rate, it appears as though their globe did not 
receive its share of sunlight. Possibly life was dy- 
ing off, unable to combat the growing cold. Conse- 
quently they wanted a new world with plenty of 


sunlight and warmth. I can see no other reason for 
their desire to destroy us and under circumstances 
surrounding them they had cause for wanting our 
globe for their habitation. Their planet must have 
been in total darkness at all times and the Stellar- 
ites were forced to use artificial lighting and 
warmth. The fact that they had light of some sort 
is proven by the existence of eyes in the Stellarites’ 
heads. Had they no organs for sight and vision 
then they would not have cared for the sun’s light 
and would not therefore have envied our favorable 
position in the heavens. Environment itself would 
then have created the Stellarites without organs for 
vision ; and the fact that they have eyes is a phe- 
nomenon that is beyond our power of understanding. 
Without light of a sort they would have been as 
eyeless and blind as bats. They may have been 
exposed to a slight portion of the sun, but they 
wanted it all for lighting and warmth if for no other 
reason 1 And they came here bent on removing us 
as the masters and substituting themselves. 

“It is my opinion that when the interplanetary 
ship set out for this globe the ship’s pilots must 
have underestimated the gravitational pull of the 
earth, or something went wrong with its gravity 
nullifying system — if they had such a system for ris- 
ing and landing — and crashed, killing the animated 
Stellarites and even some of the unconscious ones. 

“I believe that the dark planet sent only one ship, 
confident that it could conquer the globe without 
aid from others. When this terrestrial visitor failed 
to return to its home planet, the Stellarite scientists 
most have given up hope, and the Stellarites con- 
tented themselves with what they had, until such a 
time when they could actually succeed without dis- 
astrous results to their emissaries. This twisted 
mass of metals and mechanism is the only such 
thing ever found on this globe; and, to me, that 
proves that no other ships were di^atched here 
since this one darted. Yet it has an ominous 
meaning— a meaning that will cause this world to be 
on constant lookout for more such Stellarite ships 
of destruction. It means that a ceaseless vigil must 
be maintained by our astronomers — watching the 
heavens tensely, fearful lest another ship drop down 
to place its charge of destruction on us.” 

“My God!” groaned Dr. Farrington, aloud, his 
face suddenly white : “And here I’ve been, all these 
months, trying to save those grimy devils ! And 1 

endangered the life of my dear . Oh, well, 

gentlemen, it’s a certainty that they’ll never have 
a chance to destroy our race 1 Others may attempt 
it but, so far as this world is concerned, the sus- 
pended Stellarites will never be revived ! They will 
remain forever in the eternal sleep of doom, the 
sleep of suspended animation 1 They can never be 
revived because this world does not contain suffi- 
cient antitoxin to animate more than one — and that 
one is human .>” 

Needless for me to dwell on the uneventful return 
flight from Arizona to New York. During the few 
short hours, between the two localities. Dr. Far- 
rington sat quiet and held a shining cylinder clasped 
tightly in his hands. The cylinder contained the 
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Radium Weed and Dr. Farrington was not taking 
any chance on its getting away from him. Few 
words were spoken between us, and the cabin of 
the plane was silent except for the steady, rhythmic 
throb of its screws. Professors Brandon, Valeri and 
Dennison remained at Meteor Crater to supervise 
some work that was to be done. Often I shot 
glances at Dr. Farrington, hoping that he would 
converse with me, but he remained silent, lost in 
thoughts of his own. 

Eventually I entered the observation cabin of the 
plane and sat down before a compact radio-tele- 
vision set and twisted the dials. Presently the 
screen glowed with the familiar features of my 
father sitting at his paper-littered desk in his private 
office just off the editorial rooms of the Bulletin. 

“Oh, hello, son 1” he said, picking up a handy 
speaking tube: “Where are you?” 

“Just coming into New York, dad,” I said, glanc- 
ing out of the cabin window and seeing the dim out- 
lines of the Gotham skyscrapers : “Ought to be with 
you in an hour or so.” 

“What’s the news? Got any?” his stern voice 
reached me, his face glowing in the screen. 

“Have I?” I said eagerly. “Pve enough good 
news to fill a book I Your Bulletin isn’t big enough 
to hold it all 1 I’ll bet the Chronicle would pay ten 
thousand for it !” 

“You bet what?” his voice raved: “Why damn 
you, if you go near that yellow journal I’ll skin 
you ! Ten thousand ? I’ll give you fifty thousand !” 

“That sounds interesting, dad,” I said, suppres- 
sing a laugh : “But I can’t be bought with money. 
I really don’t need it, because you’re going to start 
raving one of these days, like you are now, and 
Old Man Apoplexy is going to get you and I’ll own 
a newspaper, a couple of buildings and what not.” 

“Well, you stay away from that Chronicle," he 
said, calming, “or I’ll disinherit you! Tell that old 
fool of a Dr. Farrington that if he ever tries another 
trick on Tom, I’ll roast him to hades!” 

The television screen went blank as he turned his 
attention to other matters. I shut off the current 
and returned to the main cabin. 

“Well, Dr. Farrington,” I said shyly, “we’ll be 
home in a jiffy. I’m mighty glad that you found 
your antitoxin. I’m anxious to speak with Tom to 
find out his reaction to the drug.” 

“You better come along with me then, Rankin,” 
he replied, his eyes glistening wet: “If Tom revives 
I want to give you that note book in which you re- 
corded my speech at the Scientists’ Club. You 
might want to use it in preparing your scoop. I’d 
like to see that old bear of a John Rankin give you 
a better position on his paper.” ^ 

“That’s nice of you. Dr. Farrington,” I said ap- 
preciatively. 

Suddenly the plane dipped down through a bank 
of clouds and landed at the aerodrome, coming to a 
halt in front of the passenger station. Dr. Farring- 
ton swung down from the cabin and I followed with 
two luggage bags. We went immediately to a 
waiting limousine and were driven rapidly through 
the traffic on the elevated highway to Dr. Farring- 


ton’s palatial residence. Without delay he threw 
off his coat and donned a white jacket, nodding for 
me to follow him to his laboratory. Carefully he 
carried the metal cylinder in his hands, fondling it 
affectionately. 

We entered the laboratory and Dr. Farrington 
switched off the brilliant lamps and turned on an- 
other that glowed with a pale green hue, dimly light- 
ing the room. I glanced around expecting to see 
Thompson Farrington’s reclining form on one of the 
tables. Instead my eyes beheld a maze of instru- 
ments, some vvith large, queerly-shaped tubes, 
others studded with green, red and blue lamps. The 
room would have done justice to a score of chem- 
ists, I thought, as Dr. Farrington twisted the cap 
from the cylinder and lifted out the glowing Radium 
Weed. It twitched oddly as he set it down on a 
bench and began pecking at its clot of roots and 
damp, pulverized rock with a tweezer-like instru- 
ment. The particles fell off under the rapid move- 
ments of his adept hands and presently he lifted the 
plant tenderly and placed it on a thin slab of metal. 
He pressed a button and the slab glowed for an in- 
stant. The plant disappeared, leaving in a slight 
indentation in the metal an almost invisible dot of 
liquid. 

He lifted the slab carefully to one side, raised a 
hand and pulled down an odd-looking microscope, 
so that its glasses were directly over the tiny globule 
of liquid. He stared through the piece for an in- 
stant, then shouted exultingly. I watched in won- 
der. Quickly he pulled out a small drawer from un- 
derneath the bench and selected a tiny injection in- 
strument with a long, scarcely-visible needle at its 
end. He dipped the point into the dot of liquid and 
it vanished. 

“Now to try it out,” he said nervously. He or- 
dered a cat procured and during the next two days 
the animal lay quietly under the power of the drug 
to suspend its animation. Finally Dr. Farrington 
was ready. Dividing the few drops of the counter- 
acting drug he applied the needle filled with one into 
the animal’s brain. 

Then followed several more days of painful, tor- 
tured waiting for signs of life from the feline. 
Finally it came and with a bound the animal, after 
lazily surveying its surroundings for a few minutes, 
jumped from the table and resumed its normal oc- 
cupations. 

Without an instant’s hesitation. Dr. Farrington 
walked to the other end of the laboratory, and bent 
over a combination lock. He twisted a dial, then 
swung open a door, entering. I followed close be- 
hind. The room was illuminated with a pale green 
glow, its walls pure white. Looming dimly in the 
glow in the far end of the vault-like room, I be- 
held a rather high table. It ridged in the center 
and as Dr. Farrington lifted a white sheet from one 
end o^he ridge I had my first sight of Thompson 
Farrington 1 

In a stride I reached the scientist’s side and stared 
into the pale features of his son. Pale as it was, his 
face shone with life, and on his oddly-pink lips hov- 
ered a trace of a smile. His black hair was neatly 
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combed and his cheeks clean-shaven. He looked 
like one embraced in deep, pleasant slumber. 

Dr. Farrington moved his son’s head slightly so 
that the back of it faced him. He lifted the injec- 
tion instrument with practiced precision and gently 
pressed the point deep into the nerve system at the 
base of Tom’s brain. I felt a cold shudder surge 
through me as the needle penetrated to the shoulder 
of the instrument, but nevertheless I watched the 
injection of the antitoxin. 

With a gentle tug, Dr. Farrington lifted the 
needle from Tom’s motionless form and stepped 
back, motioning me quietly. I left the room know- 
ing that there were preparations to be made for 
Thompson’s re-entry into the world of the living. 

Thirty-eight hours later saw us again in the lab- 
oratory. We stood on opposite sides of the still un- 
conscious form. I shot a glance at the aged scien- 
tist. His face was twitching queerly and tears 
trickled down his pale cheeks. I opened my lips to 
speak but he cautioned me against it and I stared 
intently at the reclining form. 

For what seemed eternal ages, we stood there 
watching, praying, and suddenly I thought I no- 
ticed the flutter of an eyelid. Dr. Farrington caught 
himself in the act of shouting and clamped a ner- 
vous hand over his mouth. He bent closer and held 
his cheek in front of Tom’s lips. From then on 
Thompson Farrington revived rapidly, and present- 
ly he sat erect, rubbing the back of his neck. Dr. 
Farrington was dancing around the room like one 
insane. I stood still, too awed to move a muscle. 
Tom looked at me curiously. 

“Why hello there,” he said, “I hadn’t expected a 
visitor so early this morning. You caught me nap- 
ping, all right. I was dead tired. May I ask who 
you are?" 

“Never mind now, Tommy,” Dr. Farrington said, 
“I’ll explain later. How do you feel, son ?” 

“I feel great, dad!” he said, “Why do you ask? 
Lordy, I must have been sleeping sound. What 
time is it, dad? Here, take a look at the back of 
my neck. Feels like a bee stung me 1” 

Dr. Farrington chafed the back of his son’s neck 
vigorously. 

“That feels fine, dad 1” he ?aid, smiling. “Say 

how the devil did I happen to go asleep in this 
vault? I don’t remember! I wasn’t out with the 
boys last night, was I ? I haven’t got a head !” 

Dr. Farrington laughed happily. I grinned. 

“No, Tom,” he said, wrapping an arm around 
his shoulder. “You weren’t out last night. Don’t 
you remember anything? But never mind, it will 
come to you later. Here’s your robe, let’s have 
something to eat. I’ve some hot broth for you.” 

“Hot broth for breakfast, dad ?” he asked puzzled. 
“I’m so famished I could eat a whole kitchen, cook 
and all!” 

Thompson Farrington stepped down off the high 
table on which he had lain for many months in the 
state of suspended animation, and quickly donned 
his bathrobe. His knees trembled slightly as his 
feet touched the floor but that was all. He seemed 


in the best of health and his muscles played in little 
ripples across his strong biceps and shoulders as he 
swung the robe around them. 

“Tom,” Dr. Farrington said, presently, “this is 
John Rankin’s boy, John. He’s been with me in 
Arizona.” 

“Glad to meet you, Rankin,” he said smiling. “You 
in Arizona, dad? Why didn’t you tell me you 
were going? You must have made a fast trip!” 

“You were sleeping when I left, Tom,” his father 
replied. “I had to fly down there to look over that 
interplanetary ship. 

Back to Life 

T hompson FARRINGTON, nattily dressed, 
sat across the room from me at the table in the 
Farrington dining room and complained of his diet 
;of broth. Dr. Farrington smiled at him and then 
launched into a detailed account of the happenings 
during the past weeks. Tom sat astounded when his 
father told him he had been under the influence of 
the drug for months, and shook his head dubiously. 
At his father’s instigation he tried hard to remember 
the day that he had volunteered himself as a sub- 
ject for his father’s experiments. But concentrate 
as he might, he could not remember a single episode 
of the tragedy that was forming, when his father 
prepared him for the experiment. He gave it up 
with a laugh. 

“Well, dad,” he said, “I’ll have to take your word 
for it ! I can’t remember a thing. I thought I felt 
queer when you brought me out of it ; but I’ve felt 
queer lots of times after a sound sleep.” 

“It’s a good thing, Tommy,” said the doctor, 
“because the memory of it would not be pleasant.” 

“Then you’ve found the drug to revive those 
Stellarites ?” he asked, looking at his father. “When 
do you plan to bring them out of their suspension?” 

“I’m afraid they’ll never be revived, Tom,” his 
father said, shaking his head: “You see there is not 
another drop of that drug in the world, and without 
it they can never be revived. They will remain in 
suspended animation until the day of doom. It is 
their just reward!” 

“Yes,” I said, lifting my coffee cup, “they are as 
dead as death itself ! They deserve it I” 

Tom stared down into an empty bowl, hungrily. 
* * * 

Despite the fact that the Bulletin and practically 
every journal in the world carried detailed accounts 
of the Stellarites’ mission on this globe, few people 
are aware of the near-tragedy that came well nigh 
to wrecking the lives of Dr. Miles Farrington and 
his son, Thompson. While I won a position as star 
reporter on the Bulletin, independently, I hesitated 
in publishing the speech that Dr. Farrington had 
made before the gathering in the lounge of the 
Scientists’ Club that fateful evening. 

He had given me the notebook containing the 
shorthand record of that speech and with it went 
his permission to publish its heart-rending contents. 
But, somehow, I could not brazenly tell the world 
about Dr. Farrington’s great sacrifice. John Ran- 
{Continued cn page 5.'56) 




When our supply of gases was exhausted, we found tiiere was quite a large cooled resi- 
due in the bottom of the vacuum tank. This we tested chemically for gold and about 
the tenth test we obtained what we believed to be a trace of gold. 
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THE GOLD TRIUMVIRATE 
By the Author of “From Eros to Earth" 


T he traders called it an atoll. The charts 
called it an island. But the natives called it 
simply Aluka. And perhaps they were the 
nearest right. 

It was one of those low-lying coral formations in 
the South Seas, that appear from a distance like a 
long grove of palm trees growing out of the ocean. 
A place that had somehow escaped the flood-tides 
of our modern world. 

I had been dropped off the trading 
boat “Yabonga” in the early morn- 
ing, to wait for the schooner that was 
due to touch there some time during 
the next fortnight; and whose cap- 
tain had promised to pick me up and 
take me on to a larger island, some 
one hundred sixty miles farther 
South. I had visited this island in 
former years, the last time ten years 
ago in 1940, and found it inhabited 
only by natives and half-breeds. 

During the day I had lain quietly 
in the shade, as becomes any white 
man in the tropics; but in the cool 
of the early evening I took my three 
dimensional camera and went down 
to the dock, if you could dignify by 
such a name a row of coral rocks 
strung out across the sand, and extending a few 
yards into the water. 

There was a queer little old boat tied up to the 
rocks, that I desired to color-photograph. Or per- 
haps “desired” is too energetic a word. Suffice it 
that I had a feeling that if I could reach a position 
where the light was right, and all things propitious, 
without too much effort, I would snap it If not, 
tomorrow; or another 
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seas or lying at anchor in port, they all ate, slept 
and had their being — or if that is saying too much, 
at least they ate and slept, on the little deck. For 
the hold was full of all manner of sea inhabitants, 
and an odor more powerful than the little gasoline 
engine that was sandwiched in between the barrels 
and crates. 

Their food consisted mainly of the conchs taken 
from the shells they cleaned. These 
they cooked in a kettle over an open 
fire of drift-wood amidships. 

The Captain was possessed of 
overalls and a coat; the crew were 
possessed of overalls. The Captain 
put on his coat when engaged in any 
business deal,, out of deference to the 
customer; and I feel sure that if he 
had owned a shirt or shoes, he would 
have worn them on such occasions. 
But his feet were so wide and mis- 
shapen, from clambering over rough 
places barefoot, that I cannot 
imagine what shape of shoe would 
have fitted him. The boat and crew 
would have made a picture really 
worth while. 

I had it in mind to buy a pair of 
conch shells, to “take the cuss off,” 
and then take a snap shot. Yes, it would be neces- 
sary to buy at least a pair of conchs. No one in 
“Conch-land” ever thinks of selling a conch shell 
alone, any more than they would think of selling 
you one shoe, or one glove. Down there, it didn’t 
seem to be a matter of sufficient importance that 
one should inquire why two couch shells should be 
a unit of merchandise. But since I have re- 
turned to a northern 


tomorrow. 

I had seen the boat 
at other islands ; and 
had learned from the 
natives that it was a 
sea curio collector. 
And that it made year- 
ly tours from island to 
island, gathering 
shells, rare corals, star- 
fish, etc., to sell at var- 
ious winter resorts in 
the turist season. 

It was a single- 
masted sailboat, with 
an auxiliary engine. It 
had a beam of perhaps 
thirty feet, and a carry- 
ing capacity of possibly 
a dozen tons. This an- 
cient craft was manned 
by a half-breed captain 
and a crew of three Ja- 
maica negroes. 

Whether they were 
navigating the high 


OOONER or later, gold, aa well aa all other 
metala, will be made synthetically. Al- 
chemy is no longer a dream, for already our 
phyaidats have succeeded in changing one ele- 
ment into another. Of course, we a/re atiU at 
the threshold of "alchemistry,” and it may be 
centuries before synthetic precious metals can 
be produced. 


Fifty years ago, aluminum sold at a price 
higher than gold, but today it can be had for 
about 18 cents a pound. The reason for this 
is that alniminum is made from clay in con- 
nection with an electric furnace. It is, there- 
fore, more or less a synthetically-made metal. 
Our author shows that having too much gold 
may become a curse rather than a blessing. 
Too much of any precious metals will be just 
as bad as an acute shortage of them — at least, 
under our present monetary system. And 
when such a situation occurs, some other 
standard must be evolved. But this should 
not be very diffic^t. 






climate, where a man’s 
mind is moved to grap- 
ple with a thought and 
go to some pains to 
gratify his curiosity, I 
have puzzled over it 
not a little. But of 
course, there is no one 
here that knows. 

As I approached the 
craft, I noticed to my 
great surprise that there 
was a white man on 
board. He was appar- 
ently bargaining with 
the captain for some 
star-fish. He saw me 
almost at the same mo- 
ment, and after taking 
a gqod look, to make 
sure he was not mis- 
taken, came gingerly to 
meet me. “Well, well,” 
he said as we shook 
hands, “I didn't sup- 
pose there was a white 
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man within seven rows of states. Name is Corn- 
stock.” Hardly was the introduction over when 
he asked me if I had seen any recent newspapers. 
When I replied that I had not seen a paper less 
than five weeks old, he seemed very much disap- 
pointed, grumbling why there was not even a tele- 
vision station in this forsaken place. 

We talked a few minutes about the glory of the 
sunset, the progress of the pearl-fishing and general 
topics of South Sea life; and then he returned to 
the subject of newspapers. He inquired with evi- 
dent eagerness if I thought the schooner which I 
expected to pick up would possibly have any recent 
papers aboard. 

I didn’t regard this as particularly strange, be- 
cause white men marooned in out-of-the-way cor- 
ners of the earth often become inordinately hungry 
for news of the doings of civilization; even though 
they have become weary of its ceaseless millings, 
and have departed from it in disgust. I told him 
that, if not newspapers, they would quite probably 
have a few copies of fairly recent magazines. “Come 
up to my hang-out and we will have a little bracer, 
and I will tell you why I am so interested in news- 
papers. If is quite a long story,” he said. 

Comstock’s Story 

S near as I can remember, he told it about like 
this : 

I was raised in one of the large towns of Ohio; 
and after finishing high school in my native town, 
took a course in chemical engineering at a college 
in Massachusetts. 

It was here that I fell in with two young fellows, 
both members of my class, and the three of us have 
been the best of friends ever since. 

We worked together in the laboratory, helping 
one another through qualitative and quantitative 
analysis; and together we performed a great many 
experiments, both in and out of our text-books. 
Soon our friendship was noted among the students, 
and we became known on the campus as “The 
Triumvirate.” Tom Johnson, — we always called 
him just “Tom,” — was the most studious, and the 
most technically-minded of the three. In fact, he 
did more than his share of the work, and most of 
the actual experimenting for the trio ; and we came 
to depend on him to help us over any hard place. 

The other was Myron Kingsbury. We always 
addressed him as Kingsbury. It seemed to be such 
a mouth-filling name, and fitted him so well. He 
was more of a philosopher than a scientist by nature. 
And while he was a fairly devoted student, he al- 
ways had a tendency to drift away from the matter 
in hand, in order to discuss economics, religion, 
philosophy or some other topic equally foreign to 
chemistry. He was a lad of very bland and likeable 
personality. And while we often deplored his ten- 
dency to digress, we always thoroughly enjoyed 
his little excursions. 

None of us were destined to graduate. I dropped 
out early in the junior year, to accept a temporary 


position in the patent office ; and, at the holiday va- 
cation, Tom decided to join his brother in a little 
machine-shop business, which he was starting up. 
And only Kingsbury was left. After we were 
gone, I suspect that he had little enthusiasm to go 
on with the course. His father, who was fairly 
well-to-do, was a director in a small building and 
loan bank; and through his influence, our friend 
was offered a position as assistant cashier in the 
bank. To our surprise, he accepted, and settled 
down to learn the banking business. In this voca- 
tion he was moderately successful, and a few years 
later became cashier in a down-town bank. 

Tom and his brother conducted their shop on a 
conservative basis for a few years, until they suc- 
ceeded in perfecting a weed-burning machine, for 
use on railroad right-of-ways. They became quite 
prosperous in a small way. Then his brother died, 
and Tom became sole owner of the business. One 
day upon my return from a trip abroad, I received 
a letter from Tom, with an urgent request that I 
come to see him, saying that he had in mind a very 
important experiment, and would like to discuss it 
with me. 

So I went at once to see him. I had seen him 
quite often during the past few years, but had not 
visited the plant for quite a long time. I was sur- 
prised to find that he had a large technical library, 
an industrial laboratory entirely out of proportion 
to the size of the plant. 

CHAPTER II 
Tom Explains 

W HEN I remarked about this, Tom replied 
that he regretted it was necessary to have 
any plant at all, but one had to make a living' 
somehow. 

“This matter that I wrote you about has to do 
with electrons and protons,” he said, “and since they 
have been your hobby ever since they were old 
enough to ride, I thought you would be interested.” 

“Yes,” I said “they have given me many a good 
ride, and I have great expectations for them when 
they finally get their growth. Tell me all about it.” 

“Shortly after the war of 1935,” he continued, 
“when copper was so high, we found it economical 
to use small percentages of gold in the alloys which 
we employ to face certain parts of our machines 
which are always exposed to the weather, and so 
very liable to rust. 

“We found that it took such a relatively small 
quantity of gold to prevent oxidation, that in the 
long run it was quite a bit cheaper than using cop- 
per. Since then we have found a number of eco- 
nomical uses for the metal. 

“I have found it very easy to work with the gold, 
as it enters into combination with other metals and 
chemicals very readily. And conversely, it is very 
easy to separate from other substances. 

“Recently I have given considerable attention to 
its atomic structure; and have performed some ex- 
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periments that have led me to believe that gold can 
be produced by scientific methods. 

“Yes,” I said, “the ancient alchemists thought so, 
too." 

“Of course, I expected you would say that,” he 
rejoined, good-naturedly. “You know the human 
brain is of a somewhat chemical composition, and 
yours is of course subject to characteristic reaction. 
But let’s see what we really know about gold.” 

He took from his desk a printed table of the 
names and numbers of the atomic system. 

“Now gold has an atomic number of 79. That 
means there are 79 more protons (positive electric 
units) in the nucleus than there are electrons, or 
negative units.” And he drew a hasty diagram of 
an atom, indicating a group of particles forming a 
central mass, and a large number of other particles 
revolving in orbits around this center, as the planets 
revolve around the sun in the solar system. 

“This central group,” he went on, “represents the 
nucleus ; which we know is made up of protons and 
electrons which usually arrange themselves in sub- 
groups of 2 electrons and 4 protons, the electrons 
being much larger and lighter in mass than the 
protons. 

“In the case of gold, there are probably 39 of 
these groups of two and four, and one group of 
two electrons and three protons; while revolving 
around this central nucleus are 79 electrons, to make 
up the balance, since in every atom there must be 
an equal number of protons and electrons. Now 
it is conceded that every electron is just like every 
other electron, while the protons are also identical 
in every detail. And it is also believed that all sub- 
stances are composed of nothing except protons and 
electrons, in these little solar-system-like groups. 

“So in the last analysis, the only difference in the 
basic structure of any two substances must be in 
the different grouping of these same electrons and 
protons. So if we could take atoms of any sub- 
stance and pull the protons apart from the electrons, 
and group them together again in a different ratio 
of numbers, we could produce entirely different 
substances.” 

“That is undoubtedly true,” I replied. "If you 
could add one more proton to the nucleus, and one 
more electron to the planetary units in an atom of 
gold, you would have an atom of mercury; and its 
atomic number would be 80.” 

“Exactly,” said Tom with enthusiasm. “Now 
then, suppose we take two substances, the sum of 
whose atomic numbers is equal to that of gold ; for 
instance, iron, 26, and iodine, 53. If we could bring 
an atom of iodine in contact with one of iron, in 
such a manner as to cause their two nucleii to merge 
into one, it is probable that the planetary electrons 
would automatically arrange themselves in new 
orbits, conforming to those of gold. 

“It has occurred to me that if we should reduce 
the two substances to a gaseous form by heating, 
place them under g^eat pressure, and force them 
through a nozzle at high velocity, we could so direct 


two jets that they would collide with each other at 
some rather abrupt angle. Then we might direct 
a powerful X-ray upon the point of fusion. You 
know the X-ray has a tendency to loosen the nat- 
ural bonds between electrons and protons. It 
might be well to have the fusion take place within 
a partial vacuum.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “there seems to be a possibility 
of success. Anyway, it would do no harm to try.” 

“I think I could provide all the apparatus neces- 
sary for the experiment, except the X-ray,” Tom 
went on ; “and if you want to join me, sharing the 
expense of installing a machine, we will see what 
we can do.” 

The Experiment 

A fter some hesitation, I agreed to do this; per- 
haps more for old friendship’s sake than be- 
cause of any hope of success. That same day we 
made arrangements to have a large X-ray machine 
installed. And I agreed to return in two weeks, 
when we hoped to have all in readiness for the 
trial. 

When I returned at the end of the fortnight, I 
found that Tom had gone ahead and fitted up all 
the apparatus for reducing the iron and iodine to 
gaseous form. He had also made the nozzle in his 
own shop. These nozzles were so fine that the 
bore could hardly be seen with the naked eye. We 
had some little difficulty in arranging them so as 
to be able to manipulate the jets within the glass 
vacuum tank. Having overcome this difficulty, we 
proceeded to test out the X-ray machine and pre- 
pare the gases. 

These preparations consumed nearly a week ; but 
finally all was in readiness, and while Tom turned 
on the gases and manipulated the nozzle, I operated 
the ray. He directed the jets so as to collide with 
each other at various angles, ranging from 60 deg. 
to a straight head-on collision. 

When our supply of gases was exhausted, we 
found there was quite a large cooled residue in the 
bottom of the vacuum tank. This residue we pro- 
ceeded to test chemically for gold. 

At first we were unsuccessful in our search; but 
at about the tenth test, we obtained what we be- 
lieved to be a trace of gold. Needless to say, we 
were highly elated. We were not content to trust 
entirely to our tests, however ; but took samples to 
an assay laboratory for analysis. 

Just at this time I was called away on urgent 
business, which I felt I had to attend to, in spite 
of Tom’s protests. Tom was now in a state of 
feverish excitement. The following week I re- 
ceived a letter from him, saying that the assayer 
had really found traces of gold. And that he was 
going ahead with further experiments, in an effort 
to perfect apparatus that would produce the metal 
in appreciable quantities. He urged me to drop 
everything and come to help him. 

I did not feel justified in being so hasty as that, 
but I wrote him to carry on, promising to join him 
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witHIn a few days. When I returned this time I 
found he had been devoting all his time to the work ; 
and that he was now able to produce the precious 
metal quite readily. He was jubilant over our suc- 
cess, and assured me that I was now a rich man. 

There could be no doubt that the invention pos- 
sessed possibilities of great wealth. But I felt that 
the situation needed to be handled with great 
caution. 

After a prolonged conference, we decided that it 
would not be safe to have our process patented; 
and we were unable to hit upon any plan of market- 
ing the gold without creating suspicion and endan- 
gering our secret. 

Since our old friend Kingsbury was in the bank- 
ing business, we decided that he ought to know all 
about handling gold ; and we agreed that we ought 
to take him into partnership, thus reuniting the old 
triumvirate. We both had implicit confidence in 
his honesty and ability to keep our secret. 

It was settled that I should go to see him, tell 
him of our invention, and invite him to join us in its 
exploitation. Accordingly, I went next day to the 
city, sought him out and broke the news to him. 

He was naturally somewhat incredulous at first, 
but I was finally able to convince him that we really 
could produce gold in large quantities. He finally 
agreed to ask for a leave of absence at the end of 
the week, and join us at the factory, saying that he 
could resign his position at the bank later on, if it 
seemed advisable. 

CHAPTER III 
The Triumvirate Formed 

W HEN he arrived at the factory, I was unable 
to be there to meet him; but Tom showed 
him what we had done, and demonstrated 
to him that our process was a success. I arrived 
that evening, and we all went into conference in 
the library. Tom was radiant and enthusiastic. 
He open the discussion. 

“Now, with an unlimited supply of gold, we can 
buy everything in the world ; all the goods, all the 
land, — in fact, everything that money can buy,” he 
said. 

‘T really hope you will be able to buy everything 
you want, and surely with proper caution you ought 
to be able to supply all your needs,” said Kings- 
bury, reflectively. “Caution I What do you mean, cau- 
tion ?" Tom exclaimed. “Isn’t gold the universal stand- 
ard of value? Isn’t it just like money? Doesn’t the 
dream we have been planning, mean that we can 
buy goods for all our gold? Think what a boon 
this will be to humanity! Plenty of gold, gold 
enough for everybody I” 

“Have you ever thought what sacrifices men 
have made ; what immeasurable suffering they have 
endured, to find the gold we now have? They 
died by the hundreds ; yes, by the thousands, in the 
Great American Desert and on the plains, during 


the g^eat gold rush of a hundred years ago in 
1849. 

"As many more died Of frost, privation and ex- 
posure in the Arctic regions of the Klondike. And 
think of the lives that have been sacrificed for the 
precious metal in the Transvaal! 

“Yes,” continued Kingsbury soberly. “Gold is a 
dangerous thing, and must be dealt with cautiously. 
It has, indeed, taken a great many lives. But have 
you ever stopped to consider why gold is so 
valuable? Its uses are very limited. Maybe one 
per cent is used for dentistry, and perhaps two per 
cent for jewelry and ornamentation of various kinds. 
That leaves 97 per cent of the world’s supply to be 
used as money. Perhaps thirty per cent is coined, 
and the rest, in the form of bullion, lies in the 
various treasuries of the world. 

"Just for the sake of illustration, let us say 'that 
20 per cent of the coined gold is in circulation ; or, 
say, five per cent of the whole available supply of 
gold is being used in barter and exchange. There 
is probably not even that much in proportion, in 
circulation in this country. I will venture to say 
you haven’t had a piece of gold money in the last 
year. We do all our business with paper money 
and small change coined from metals other than 
gold. We say that the paper is just as good as the 
gold, because gold is in the treasury behind it. 

“Yet we all know that there is four or five times 
as much money in circulation as there is gold in 
existence; and if one would count checks, stocks, 
bonds and other forms of collateral as money, there 
is some 27 times as much money in this country as 
there is gold, and even more in some foreign 
countries. 

“But the people think the Government is back of 
all this money, with its taxing power. And for 
purposes of revenue, all property belongs to the 
government. So, you see, it is for the most part 
not the value of the gold, but the faith of the people 
in the stability of the government, that is the foun- 
dation of all monetary values.” 

“Yes, I suppose that is so,” said Tom. “How- 
ever, that doesn’t destroy the value of gold.” 

“The real function of gold,” continued Kings- 
bury, "is to serve as a unit of value. The abundance 
or scarcity of the metal determines, to some extent 
at least, its relative value. Since the discoveries of 
large deposits of gold during the last century, and 
coincident with the improved methods of mining, 
the value of gold has steadily depreciated. That is 
to say, the amount of goods that an ounce of gold 
would buy has steadily decreased. You both re- 
member during the ‘thirties’ when we were boys, a 
gold dollar would buy about three times as much 
as it will today; yet there is the same amount of 
gold in a dollar now that there was then. You 
know that for a great many centuries silver was the 
chief standard of value in coinage; but it finally 
became so plentiful that it had to be discarded. 
And if gold should become too plentiful, it, too. 
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would have to be discarded in favor of some less 
abundant and more stable commodity. It is some- 
thing like horseshoes. If you find one by the road, 
it is a good omen ; but a pile of them in a dealer’s 
yard is only junk. 

“Now look at it from another point of view. Sup- 
pose an earthquake should raise an island above the 
surface of the ocean, in some very accessible lo- 
cality: say just off the coast of Florida; and upon 
investigation it should be found that the entire 
island was composed of almost pure gold, in a 
natural state. 

“All the ships of the world would hasten to take 
it away. People would fall over one another to 
get at it. And when all the ships got back to 
port, laden with the stuflF, how much do you think 
it would be worth? Do you suppose the govern- 
ment would pay money for it? How much would 
their money be worth? 

“Suppose you had a few thousand dollars in cash 
on hand, and you knew the ships were on the way 
home, laden with practically unlimited quantities 
of the new gold. You would naturally take your 
money and go out to buy something with it, while 
it still had purchasing power; goods, real estate, 
diamonds ; anything of stable value. 

“But the people you would buy of, would know 
why you wanted to buy; and they would put the 
price up accordingly; and your money would buy 
very little. And as the gold approached the market, 
your money would buy less and less; until at let^th 
it would have little appreciable value. 

“Now you can see what a dangerous position we 
are in. We have virtually an island of gold, a 
potentially unlimited supply. So we must exercise 
great care, or we will kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs.” 

Danger Ahead 

T om was visibly crestfallen. When he spoke, 
his enthusiasm seemed very much dampened. 
“Then you think that the hardships and suffering 
that gold miners and gold seekers have so long 
endured, were practically wasted?” 

“Yes; I think it was practically wasted,” affirmed 
Kingsbury. "A sacrifice to human ignorance. The 
world would be just as wealthy if there were only 
half as much gold bullion lying in the vaults be- 
cause it would be twice as valuable per ounce or 
pound, since its industrial value is negligible.” 

“Then you think our work in this connection has 
been all wasted energy?” Tom asked timidly. "That 
our great discovery, the dream of chemists and 
scientists of all ages, is of no value to the world?” 

Kingsbury meditated a moment. “Yes, I am 
sure it is of no real value to society. In fact, it is a 
positive menace to the public. That the public 
may be kept in ignorance of this, is our only safe- 
guard.” 

Tom looked long and searchingly at the pattern 
in the rug. “Well, I will be bum-squizzled !” he 
finally ejaculated ; and then pulling himself together 


with a visible effort, he proceeded to search for the 
flaw we both felt must be somewhere in the argu- 
ment. 

“Well,” he said, “if the value of all this gold is 
only fictitious or psychological, why not squelch 
the delusion at once? The truth, they say, never 
harmed anybody. So what harm could it do to de- 
stroy values that never really existed, except in the 
minds of the ignorant?” 

“I don’t know about that. That is rather a hasty 
conclusion,” replied Kingsbury. “Suppose, for in- 
stance, that you should discover that the entire 
Christian religion was a fallacy — as, of course, it is 
not,” he hastened to add in a reassuring tone. 
“But just suppose it was, and you should discover 
the facts and come into possession of incontro- 
vertible proof that it was all a great hoax, imposed 
upon the people a long time ago by a gang of prac- 
tical jokers. What would you do? Now think it 
over well before you answer. What would you 
do?” 

Tom thought it over a moment, and then, some- 
what dubiously, “Well, that would be a pretty big 
order. I would have to give that quite some 
thought.” 

“Yes, that would be quite a large order,” agreed 
Kingsbury. “You see, it wouldn’t be quite the 
thing to snatch an old lady’s faith away from her; 
a faith that had sustained her through the pain, 
sorrows and vicissitudes of a long life. You 
wouldn’t leave her stranded, with nothing to cling 
to in her old age? 

“It would hardly be humane to jerk the Church 
out from under the old pastors and priests, who 
have given the best years of their lives to its service, 
and who are depending upon it to support them in 
their declining years. 

“It would be a great loss if all the beautiful and 
artistic churches that have been built at so much 
sacrifice and with so much devotion, should be 
relegated to commercial and utilitarian purposes. 
Few, if any, could be benefitted if the whole relig- 
ious structure should come tumbling down, like an 
empty structure of cards. 

“You would probably say to yourself, well, what 
matter if it is all a fallacy? Hasn’t it worked suc- 
cessfully through all these years ? Hasn’t it been a 
very definite aid to the advance of civilization ; a 
solace to the oppressed ; a gleam of hope to the 
hopeless? And hasn’t it made for morality, social 
uplift and human progress? 

“Although you might not feel like remaining 
silent, and destroying the proofs of its fallacy, still 
it would be the part of wisdom and common hu- 
manity to reveal the truth only to those who might 
be in some measure prepared or it and if possible, 
to offer a truer and better religion in its place. 

“When all is said and done, you cannot withdraw 
any human institution suddenly, without causing a 
great deal of disorganization and hardship. 

“Now, to return to the money proposition. Al- 
though the gold is of little intrinsic value, still the 
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system as it now stands has worked well for a great 
many years, and could reasonably be expected to 
function for a long time to come. Although the 
actual gold in such quantities is not necessary, still 
it does little harm to have it in the vaults, and with- 
drawn from commercial uses ; because it has so few 
uses industrially and enough is available at not too 
exorbitant prices for use where other metals cannot 
be substituted. 

“Of course it is evident to any thinking person,” 
he continued, "that there are other units of value 
that might easily be substituted for the gold unit. 
For instance, platinum or some other rare metal 
might be used ; so long as the production of it was 
fairly stable. It would of course be disadvanta- 
geous to adopt any metal as a medium whose with- 
drawal from commercial uses would work any hard- 
ship on industry. 

"And there is the unit of value advocated by the 
socialists ; an amount equal to the value of a day’s 
work at some productive employment. Or perhaps 
better yet, the so-called Fisher dollar; that is, the 
average value of a stated amount of a hundred or 
more staple articles of merchandise. 

"All these units would of course be subject to 
price fluctuations, as at present. But I dare say 
enough of them could be made to serve fully as 
well as our present gold standard. However, any 
sudden transition would, of course, be fraught with 
probability of financial chaos, commercial stagna- 
tion, and universal bankruptcy.” 

CHAPTER IV 

TEe Universal Gold MercHantis 

T om gazed steadfastly at the rug, and I stared 
out of the window, seeing nothing. We 
knew Kingsbury of old ; and while we were im- 
patient to carry on, we knew he must have his little 
fling. 

He ceased speaking, as one who feels he has said 
all that is necessary, and looked at first one and 
then the other; but as we did not speak, after a 
moment he resumed. 

"Now the situation with us is this: I say *us,’ 
since you boys have been good enough to let me 
in on this. And I want you to know that I ap- 
preciate your doing so. And while I am glad to 
share in the profits that may accrue, I am determined 
to assume my full share of the work and responsi- 
bility. And I only hope the part I play may be 
such as to justify your faith and liberality in taking 
me into your confidence.” 

Tom commenced to perk up, and I withdraw my 
gaze from the window. 

“But as I was saying,” he went on, "we are in 
possession of a great secret, and the public welfare 
demands that we guard that secret well. We need 
not let the invention go to waste. If we produce 
gold gradually, and in moderate quantities, hiding 


its source, we will be doing a great service to so- 
ciety in shielding it from dire calamity. And our 
own reward, as is usually the case, will be in exact 
proportion to our service. The extent of our profits 
will depend upon the care we take in not upsetting 
monetary values.” 

Tom smiled broadly, remarking: “Well, the dear 
public can depend on me to be at lea^t conserva- 
tive.” 

“I can see but one way to produce gold in any 
considerable quantity without endangering the 
secret of our process, unless we organize a com- 
mercial company, and engage in mining ; or at least, 
buy the output of mines, and become dealers in 
gold,” Kingsbury shook his head soberly. 

“We will have to work out some kind of a sys- 
tem for handling large quantities of gold, without 
creating public suspicion, which, as I say, would 
be very detrimental to public welfare and to our 
own prosperity. I think we had better sleep on 
this proposition, and see if we can’t work but some 
scheme by tomorrow.” 

So we parted for the night; but it is doubtful if 
any of us got much sleep. I know I was awake 
most of the night, devising wild schemes for se- 
crecy; and when I did finally doze off, I kept going 
over these schemes in my dreams. When we met 
next morning in Tom’s little private office, Kings- 
bury at least had made some progress, and he pro- 
ceeded at once to lay his plans before us. 

First, he proposed that we install machinery in 
a corner of the little plant, capable of producing a 
very limited quantity of gold, and sell the output at 
a slight discount to the dental and jewelry trade. 
He suggested that we might announce that we had 
perfected a new process for refining gold, and that 
we meant to keep it a trade secret. 

He pointed out that after making a few sales, we 
could enlarge the plant, and go into the market to 
buy crude or partially refined gold from the mines. 
This we could bring to the factory and resell, to- 
gether with our own output. In this way we could 
render it very difficult for any one to discover that 
we were actually producing any raw material. This 
seemed to be a feasible plan, and we agreed to act 
upon it at once. 

We proceeded to organize a company, and ap- 
plied for a charter under the name of The Universal 
Gold Merchants Company, And under this high- 
sounding name we sold our first ounce of gold. 

We offered our customers a two-year contract at 
a reduction of two per cent for the prevailing price, 
in case they took a certain specified amount during 
the life of the contract; claiming that our newly 
discovered refining process enabled us to make this 
cut in prices, and still retain a margin of profit. 

The Plan Worlm 

A t Ihis rate we found ready sale for our output, 
and soon were able to visit the mining regions 
for the purpose of purchasing raw gold. We took 
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particular pains to give our activities as much pub- 
licity as possible, and bought with a great deal of 
ostentation. 

All this took time however; and it was more 
than two years after the formal organization of our 
company that we ventured a shipment to the United 
States Treasury. We then shipped bullion to 
Washington, to the amount of one and a half mil- 
lion dollars; and received payment in crisp new 
gold certificates. Needless to say this transaction 
was attended with bated breath on our part, and 
we lost no time in dividing the profits and invest- 
ing the proceeds in tangible property. For while 
we knew that a paltry million and a half more dol- 
lars in the gold reserve could have no appreciable 
effect on the money market, yet these funds seemed 
practically worthless to us until we had turned 
them into something more substantial. 

Because of Kingsbury’s evident grasp of the in- 
tricacies of high finance, we decided shortly after 
this to make him business manager; while Tom at- 
tended to the production end of the business ; and I 
took to the road as salesman and purchasing agent. 

Now things began to move more rapidly. I was 
soon able to arrange long-time contracts with most 
of the gold-producing concerns, both at home and 
abroad, whereby we were to take over their entire 
output. 

Then we hired a force of publicity agents and 
proceeded to issue great volumes of propaganda, 
urging a single gold standard in all countries where 
silver was still used. And in all capitals we or- 
ganized extensive lobbies to work for the enact- 
ment of laws calling for a greatly enlarged gold 
reserve. One by one, the larger countries passed 
the necessary laws and we proceeded to fill the re- 
sulting demand for the metal. We now took over 
as many mines as we were able to buy. As fast as 
we acquired these mines we commenced to pad the 
records for their output, in order that our great 
volume of sales might not cause suspicion. 

Then we organized a so-called business extension 
department, and sent a whole army of purchasing 
agents out to buy land, railroads, and property of 
every description in widely separated districts. 
Most of these properties we bought, not as a com- 
pany, but as individuals. This method possessed 
two advantages. The profits of the company were 
not so apparent, and in case of a great suit or any 
other disaster to the firm, our fortunes would be 
intact. 

We lived in constant fear of a crash, and tried 
to keep as little money on hand as was consistent 
with our great volume of business. 

We bought steamship lines, reclamation pro- 
jects, public franchises, timber tracts, city bonds, 
government islands, anything that was for sale. 
To handle these, we organized holding companies, 
so that we might remain somewhat in the back- 
ground and under cover, while exercising control. 


Of course as our activities became more extensive 
and our interests more varied, we were obliged to 
delegate our powers to agents, hastily selected. 
Sometimes they were not very efficient, and some- 
times not very honest; but on the whole our losses 
were comparatively few. 

Because of our large operations, Kingsbury soon 
became a central figure in banking circles; and 
Tom and I noticed that he was taking a keen in- 
terest in manipulating large financial deals, and 
that his chief sport was to juggle the price of stocks 
and bonds. 

Like many another captain of high finance, he 
came to value his prestige and influence more than 
his fortune. Under the influence of our buying, 
many stocks went to unheard-of high levels and re- 
mained there. This was very puzzling to financial 
writers and students of high finance. 

Many companies who were not making large 
profits saw their stock go to new high points, month 
after month ; and the officers wondered why so 
much confidence was displayed in their earning 
power. 

Some five years after we started production, the 
market commenced to lag. All the government 
treasuries had built up huge gold reserves, and of 
course the demand had commenced to decrease. 

CHAPTER V 
Discovery and Collapse 

I T was then that Kingsbury conceived his am- 
bitious scheme, to induce states, cities and 
other municipalities to build up a gold reserve 
in their treasuries, and issue non-interest bearing 
bonds to pay for public improvements. 

We re-organized our publicity department on a 
larger scale; and inaugurated a propaganda cam- 
paign far more ambitious than anything attempted 
by any organization. Every newspaper and every 
magazine was pressed into the service; and for 
three years we hammered' at the public mind. Fi- 
nally we began to get results ; and at length legisla- 
tion was enacted, allowing the states and cities of 
America and some foreign countries to establish 
the much-talked-of gold reserve. 

Then we proceeded to reap the harvest. We sold 
fabulous sums of gold, taxing our productive 
powers to the utmost, which, however, kept us in 
constant fear that our secret would be detected. 
Of course the great increase in the amount of gold 
production was having its effect on commodity 
prices, and the value of the dollar was rapidly de- 
preciating. This did not worry us, however, be- 
cause our dollars passed very quickly through our 
hands. Then one day it all came to an end, as we 
had known all along it must, sooner or later. 

That morning, as I sat down to breakfast, I 
picked up the morning paper, and there, in staring 
black head-lines, I saw : — 

(Continued on page 557) 
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We found the two species of this strange race were continually at war. The battles sur- 
passed all possibility of description. It was horribly and disgusting beyond words—* 
the ipasses of writhing snakelike tentades woven together. 
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THE SPACE DWELLERS 


D ouglas Barclay had one characteristic 
for which he was remembered even after his 
disappearance. When he heard anyone de- 
nounce some apparently wild scientific theory or 
dream as being impossible, he had a habit of smiling 
a tolerant smile that, nevertheless, seemed to be 
tinged with a hint of pity or even con- 
tempt. All through his short but 
brilliant career he refused to tie him- 
self down to any fixed standard of dis- 
tinguishing possible from impossible. 

His imagination seemed completely 
elastic. It is partly because of this, 
that his friends who read the last let- 
ter that he wrote, have never ceased 
to be puzzled. They simply can't be- 
lieve what he wrote to be true. Yet 
there is his sudden disappearance — 
but let’s go on with the story. 

It all happened on the night of 
July 17th and the early morning of 
July 18th 1941, when Hanley’s “false 
comet” approached its closest to the 
earth. The “false comet” was that 
queer marauder from outer space that 
broke all the rules of comets and 
acted always as though directed by some intelligent 
entity. It lost speed rapidly as it raced into tiie 
solar system, directed its tail straight toward the 
sun, and neglected entirely to swing around that 
body and to hurtle back from whence it came ; in- 
stead it defied solar gravitation, held a perfectly 
straight course and vanished at last at a point 
among the stars opposite from where it was first 
seen. 

At this time Barclay was working in his labora- 
tory, which was situated on a secluded little island 
in a small lake of northern Wisconsin. The youth- 
ful savant sat before a 
paper-littered desk in 
a big-domed workroom, 
while outside a strong 
south wind sent mois- 
ture - laden thunder- 
clouds racing across 
the night sky. He was 
alone with the greatest 
of his dreams; for it 
was late and Ching 
Loo, his Chinese ser- 
vant, had retired. 

Barclay was paying 
close attention to sev- 
eral dials on the control 
board of an enigmatic 
mechanism that buzzed 
and hummed directly 
in front of his desk. 

The machine was his 
super-press with which 
he hoped to tap the 
secret of intra-atomic 
energy. Since early 


youth he had felt certain that, if a substance were 
submitted to some titanic crushing force vastly be- 
yond any yet in use, the well-nigh inexhaustible 
supply of power stored in the atoms of that sub- 
stance would become available to mankind. 

Suddenly a wicked flash of bluish light shattered 
the darkness outside the laboratory. 
Immediately there followed a deafen- 
ing roar of thunder, then Barclay 
heard, or thought he heard, an unfa- 
miliar sound, a low droning. How- 
ever, it may have been just fancy. 
Through a screen door, which led 
into a neglected little flower garden, 
he saw a nebulous patch of bluish 
radiance beneath the trees. It 
wavered for an instant like a will-o’- 
the-wisp buffeted by the wind, and 
then vanished. The droning too had 
died out 

With a queer tingling sensation at 
the nape of his neck, Barclay walked 
to the door and peered out. He 
could see nothing but blackness. It 
was raining violently now. Save for 
the hiss of falling water and the tap- 
ping of the wind-driven waves against the shore, all 
was silent. 

“The sound and the lingering glow must be new 
and unrecorded phenomena of the lightning,” he 
thought, “I’ll make a note of them — a limb off a 
tree is probably the only damage done.” 

But somehow he had failed to reassure himself. 
What if there were something out there? Foolish 
thought! His nerves had never troubled him that 
way before. 

In a queerly disconnected way Barclay wished 
that he might see the “comet” Somehow he was 

morbidly fascinated by 
its gray ghastliness. 
Then as though some 
dark genie were up 
there to do his bidiHng, 
a little patch of cloud 
rolled back and the vis- 
iting orb shone down 
mistily upon the earth. 
The cold light revealed 
the island landscape 
dimly for a second and 
then was blotted out. 
Had Barclay’s imagina- 
tion again played him a 
trick, or was it true 
that he had had a fleet- 
ing glimpse of some- 
thing flat and strange 
out there? 

“I guess this big ex- 
periment has made you 
a little unstrung, old 
boy," he said to him- 
self : “It was just a gro- 
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f\ UR astronomers have always speculated as 
I L/ fo the possibility of other worlds being in- 
habited, As a rule they base their assumption 
upon the facts that life as we know it cannot 
exist when the temperature falls below a cer- 
tain degree or rises above a certain point. 
Having nolMng to base their theories on, ex- 
cept what we Imow of terrestrial animal 
life, they cannot conceive that, after all, 
life may be possible at a temperature 
of absolute zero or even at a temperature above 
that of boiling water. Naturally, beings that 
could exist tmder such conditions would not 
be constituted in the same way as we are; but 
that does not preclude the possibility that 
there are in existence such beings right at this 
very minute. 

As^we an know, life is possible under the 
most adverse conditions and, as a nde, life 
will adapt itself to its environment. Thus, we 
have deep-sea fish that live under tons of 
pressure where scientists, fifty years ago, 
would have been certain life could not exist. 

As we come to know our universe better and 
better, more surprising facts, such as illus- 
trated by this story, wiU become knovm; and 
» the impossible things of today will become the 
"S commonplace of tomorrow. 
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tesque shadow, a fallen limb or something. When 
this downpour stops, you’ll be able to tell surely.” 

Barclay returned to his desk. A minute passed, 
the screen door creaked as though a sudden gust of 
wind had moved it. It creaked again; but the 
young scientist did not notice, for he was absorbed 
with his work. Another minute flitted by, while a 
feeling of uneasiness that was almost dread crept 
into Barclay’s mind. He turned about; and then 
there was the strangest meeting in the history of 
two worlds ! 

The Strange Visitor 

B arclay gasped in thunderstricken astonish- 
ment. Had too-constant study driven him to 
madness, or was it true that some mysterious fiend 
had come to pay him a visit? His first impression 
of the creature that had entered, was that it was 
of heroic proportions — fully seven feet tall and black 
as jet. A fleeting idea that a huge negro, with mali- 
cious intent, had invaded his laboratory, quickly left 
Barclay when he saw the flawless perfection of his 
visitor’s features. Certainly they did not belong to 
any savage African. Straight black hair, cut square 
at the shoulder, framed the giant’s face; and was 
held in place by a thin band of platinum, on the 
forward portion of which a big ruddy jewel gleamed 
with all the malignant fire of some dying sun. Bar- 
clay’s visitor wore no clothing save for a breech- 
cloth of some snowy material; fastened to the belt 
that supported it was a small rectangular case of 
some greenish material. It bore a circular dial on 
the circumference of which were engraved many 
characters. A flexible metallic cord led from it to a 
sort of holster where reposed a weapon that looked 
like some quaint form of pistol. 

For many seconds Barclay’s eyes lingered over 
the bulging muscles of this splendid being. Finally 
he managed to gasp : “In God’s name, who are you ?” 

The other smiled slightly and raising his hand he 
pointed upward. “I am Othaloma of the Stars,” he 
said in perfect English. “I come from the ‘comet’ 
which is now crossing your solar system. Truly, 
Earth Man, I am as surprised at your appearance as 
you are at mine ; for never in all my wandering have 
I encountered a creature so closely resembling the 
members of my race. I have visited many planets 
and many were inhabited by monsters endowed 
with intelligence; but never was there a single 
human.” 

A long moment passed during which Barclay 
struggled fiercely to collect his wits and to regain 
his composure. Finally he spoke in a shaky voice : 
“From the ‘comet,’ you say, you come? Rot! Since 
when do they speak such polished English on 
worlds far removed from the earth? And yet, it 
you don’t come from the ‘comet,’ where can your 
home be? I don’t know of any place on this planet 
where they raise your kind.” 

A tolerant smile crossed the giant’s lips. “I, 
Othaloma, Chief of the Daans, will answer your 
questions and supply you with adequate proof of 
all that I say. The fact that I can make use of your 
language is easy to explain. For ages the people 


of my race have been developing a peculiar faculty 
of the mind which enables us, not only to read the 
thoughts of others, but also to penetrate into their 
subconscious memory and learn and make use of the 
impressions stored there. Certain individuals can 
seal their minds against such intrusion, but this 
power is developed only with much practice. Since 
everything you know is as clear to me as an open 
book, I find it quite simple to choose words from 
your brain, form them into sentences and express 
myself intelligently in a tongue of which I have 
never heard before tonight. Some day the people 
of this world will doubtless make use of the same 
power. 

“I can see very plainly that you are much puzzled 
as to my origin. You seem to find it impossible to 
believe my statement that I am an inhabitant of the 
‘comet.’ I think I can convince you. First of all 
do you find anything peculiar about the temperature 
of this room ?” 

For a moment Barclay took stock of his impres- 
sions. Now he realized fully that he felt uncom- 
fortably cold. Perhaps the feeling was the result of 
the nervous shock occasioned by the arrival of the 
black man. But no, that could not be; Barclay’s 
breath puffed out in a white cloud just as it would 
do on a frosty autumn morning. The air in the 
domed chamber really was cold. 

“Now look at me,” said Othaloma; “Observe my 
skin carefully. Do you see anything peculiar about 
it?” 

Barclay obeyed. He saw now that the shoulders 
of the big black had a glassy smoothness that seem- 
ed decidedly unnatural. Little specks of light 
gleamed from Othaloma’s lower torso like tiny 
jewels — no — like frost particles 1 It looked as 
though raindrops had congealed on his ebony hide. 

The colossus came forward and held out a hand. 
“Touch me,” he commanded, “but touch me as 
though you were touching a wire bearing a strong 
electric current.” 

Again Barclay did as he was bade. As the tip of 
his forefinger came in contact with his visitor’s 
palm, an icy chill tingled and vibrated through him. 
Completely chagrined, he jerked his hand quickly 
away. 

The smile on Othaloma’s lips broadened. “The 
chill of outer space,” he said, “permeates my entire 
body. Where I live the temperature lingers per- 
petually almost at absolute zero, and there is no air.” 

“But life cannot possibly exist under such condi- 
tions,” Barclay exploded, “such a thing is unheard 
of.” 

“Am I not living proof that it does exist under 
such conditions?” retorted Othaloma: “Besides, is it 
good sense to say that a thing is impossible merely 
because it is unheard of?” 

Barclay was silent. 

Othaloma leaned against the framework of the 
great press beside which he was standing. His 
eyes were bent on the floor. Finally he raised his 
head. “Earth Man,” he said, “from afar I sensed 
the presence of a mind of unusual power upon this 
island and hither I have come that we might par- 
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take of each other’s knowledge. I have told you I 
am a creature foreign to your planet and I have 
offered proofs that have momentarily bewildered 
you ; but, knowing that you are a man capable of 
grasping great things, I think that if I tell you more 
you will understand and believe. Therefore with 
your permission I will relate to you the history of 
my world and my people. Will you listen?” 

“Certainly,” returned Barclay, his voice full of 
eagerness. “There is a chair beside you. Please be 
seated and make yourself comfortable.” 

Then the Chief of the Daans, and nomad of the 
empty abysses between the stars, began the wildest 
Jale that has ever fallen upon human ears. 

Othaloma’s Tale 

<<Tj'AR beyond the red sun which ybu call An- 
tares, and several hundred light years from 
your earth, is another solar system. In it there spin 
several planets; of one of these I api a native. It 
was a fair world once, with green fields and forests 
upon which the bright sun shone; and there were 
great oceans — oceans now calm and serene beneath 
the blue sky and now lashed to white-capped fury 
by the Storm God. Set along the shores of those 
seas, nestling amid the verdant plains and snow- 
crowned mountains, were thriving cities ; inhabited 
by a happy fair-skinned people. All was prosperity 
and peace ; war had been done away with and •a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness had brought them per- 
haps as near to Utopia as it is possible to get. The 
climate was delightful and there were plenty of the 
necessities and luxuries of life for everyone. 

“For many thousands of years this golden age en- 
dured and then a serious trouble came to vex the 
minds of the fair-skinned people. Their period of 
leisure was over. Disquieting signs and warnings 
began to appear. Gradually, as the milleniums slip- 
ped by, the sun changed its hue from yellow to or- 
ange and from orange to red — a red that deepened 
and deepened. Plainly the old luminary was cool- 
ing, The climate of the planet was becoming cool, 
too. Extensive ice caps collected at the poles and 
lingered far into the summer season and crops were 
becoming harder to raise. There were other omens. 
The oceans were shrinking and the afr was becom- 
ing more and more rarefied through slow but steady 
leakage into space. 

“As generations passed the inhabitants of my na- 
tive world were forced to desert many of their great 
cities and rich farm lands upon which the deserts 
were encroaching — deserts over which icy winds 
raced bearing with them choking clouds of fine sand. 

"During the ages before the beginning of their 
tribulation, the people of my native world, pro- 
nounced Mar-Bilione, in your tongue, had amassed 
much scientific knowledge. With this they sought 
to ward off the death of their planet. Drawing water 
from the polar snowcaps which melted every sum- 
mer, they made fertile vast tracts of arid land by 
means of a wonderful system of irrigation. For a 
time it seemed that the greatest of their troubles 
was over ; but wise minds knew that it was only a 
reprieve. 


“All these things had happened long before my 
time. When I was born, conditions had become 
much worse. So thin had the atmosphere become 
that the sky had no longer the azure hue of former 
ages ; instead, it was a deep blue-black, and in it the 
stars twinkled even during the day. The water 
supply had all but vanished. What little was left 
was kept in underground reservoirs where there 
was the least chance that more of it could escape. 

“The dwindling remnants of the fair-skinned 
race lived in hothouse cities roofed with domes of 
quartz glass — marvels of engineering it is true, but 
still inadequate to ward off permanently the hostile 
legions of nature. Beneath the domes of these cities 
the air was kept constantly at a pressure endurable 
to mankind by means of numerous compressors. 

“Within the cities thousands of brilliant minds 
were at work upon man’s supreme problem. One 
scientist suggested that we migrate to some more 
hospitable world, but certainly no other world in 
our solar system would support human life. An- 
other scientist, seeking to replenish both our air and 
water supply, discovered that it was possible to 
transmute certain heavier elements into oxygen and 
hydrogen ; but his process was far too slow to be of 
the least help. Still another savant claimed that he 
could rejuvenate the dying sun by means of a cer- 
tain combination of rays; an enormous amount of 
labor was spent erecting a projector, but his scheme 
was a complete failure. 

“In those years when my father was Emperor of 
Mar-Bilione and I was still a mere princeling, I took 
much interest in science. I was under the tutorage 
of a marvelous old genius named Grooga. In his 
younger years he must have been handsome but now 
he was ‘Grooga, the Hideous.’ During an experi- 
ment some hellish chemical had eaten away half his 
face, including his left eye. Through the gaping 
red scar his white teeth gleamed horribly. He 
seemed half demon. 

"Together Grooga and I built a space flyer, the 
first to be constructed upon my world. It was a 
long, torpedo-shaped craft, fitted with electric grav- 
itational screens and propelled after the fashion of a 
rocket. The gravitational screens had been invented 
by Grooga, and I had designed the rocket-motors. 
Compared to the ships we have now, it was very 
crude, but it seemed wonderful to us then. 

“Early one morning our strange craft arose rap- 
idly from the landing stage just outside the dome of 
my father’s capital city. On our maiden voyage 
we intended to explore the hundreds of tiny moons 
that encircled our planet. 

"From moon to moon Grooga and I flitted in our 
interplanetary vessel. There was very little to at- 
tract our interest upon most of them, for they were 
only burnt-out, lifeless cinders. 

“Then we came to Goraz, the largest moon — it is 
about fifteen of your miles in diameter — and there 
we found a thing of which not even the most imagi- 
native of our theorists had ever dreamed. Earth 
Man, I doubt if there was one molecule of air or 
water upon the barren surface of that minute world 
and night and day the temperature lingered at only 
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a few degrees above absolute zero, and yet there was 
life I Earth Man! Do you hear me? Life! And 
what eerie, horrible things there were — phantoms 
of madmen’s dreams ! All were dead black and had 
many tentacles. They had no fixed form, no definite 
number of limbs or eyes, such as have creatures of 
our native worlds. 

“They grew as trees grow, haphazard. All were 
intelligent, they had brains almost equal to ours 
in power, and yet their mentalities were different in 
kind. Their main idea was to kill and destroy. As 
soon as we landed they made a concerted rush for 
our ship in a shuffling crowd. With high-explo- 
sive grenades we destroyed dozens of them, but the 
others rushed on. One little fellow got hold of me. 
Ugh! I still shudder at the thought of itl Both 
Grooga and I were dressed in heavy metal armor, 
similar to your submarine diving suits, and our faces 
were covered with our oxygen masks. Had it not 
been for this protection I am sure the Gorazian 
would have torn me limb from limb. Spirits of a 
hundred forefathers — that ghoulish thing was en- 
dowed with the strength of ten devils 1 I cut him 
in two with my sword and still the halves of him 
clung to me with a persistence that baffles reason. 
A blackish liquid dripped from him and when its 
flow ceased he moved no more. 

What Grooga Discovered 

<<TTOW did these bizarre creatures live on this 

AA airless, waterless world where the chill of 
outer space lingered perpetually? For a little while 
even Grooga was baffled ; but few things in the uni- 
verse could baffle the mind of Grooga for long. To- 
gether we captured a specimen of the Gorazian race. 
First Grooga observed it carefully, and then he killed 
it and made a chemical analysis of its bodily tissues 
in the laboratory of our ship. He also examined that 
tissue under a microscope. Then he made his an- 
nouncement to me; 

“ ‘Prince,’ he said, ‘we are the discoverers of a 
form of life that depends upon an entirely unheard- 
of principle for its existence. All living things must 
have some source of energy to carry on their bodily 
processes. In the case of creatures native to our 
own world, this energy is derived from the chemical 
combination of various substances with oxygen 
which enters their bodies through their lungs or 
other breathing organs. Since there is no air on 
Goraz, such a supply of power is not available here. 
Instead, these queer animals get their energy from 
within the atom by means of radio-active disintegra- 
tion. It sounds impossible, but it is true. The 
black liquid that flows in their veins is a very heavy 
element, even heavier than our heaviest known sub- 
stance, uranium. Like uranium and radium, it is 
always producing energy from within itself. It is 
extremely radio-active, and has an enormous output 
of atomic energy. 

“‘On Mar-Bilione the liquid upon which all lifo 
depends, is water. The temperature at which living 
things can exist there ranges, between the freezing 
and boiling points Of water. The radio-active liquid 
which corresponds to water here on Goraz boils 


only when subjected to intense heat, and it freezes 
at absolute zero. Since it is producing heat all the 
time, it can never become so cold, even on Goraz. 
That is why these strange creatures can survive the 
intense cold. I have also found that they can exist 
at temperatures that would melt iron.' 

“Grooga and I spent days wandering over the face 
of Goraz observing its inhabitants. At first they 
fought us ; but they soon got it through their minds 
that we were dangerous and better left alone. They 
seemed to have attained a very- considerable measure 
of civilization. They lived in caves and understood 
the working of metals. By mixing the radio-active 
liquid (which has since been named xata) with cer- 
tain other chemicals, they were able to produce an 
intense heat and with this they smelted copper and 
gold. 

“The principal portion of their food was xata. 
On the under sides of their tentacles were dozens of 
tiny suckers or mouths and through these the liquid 
was absorbed directly into their veins. In addition 
to xata, they consumed certain salts and substances 
rich in silicon to build up their body tissues. 

“We found that there were two species of this 
strange race, inhabiting villages on opposite hemis- 
pheres of Goraz. They were continually at war. 
The motive of each was obviously the extermina- 
tion of the other. Each longed for complete control 
of the rapidly dwindling supply of the vitally-im- 
portant xata. Once there had been large lakes of 
it, but the greater portion had either split up to form 
simpler elements, or had evaporated into space even 
as the water of Mar-Bilione had. 

“During our first stay on Goraz we saw the large 
village of Narbool raided (we called it Narbool after 
the capital of my father’s empire). The slight 
gravitation of the tkiy moon, and their great 
strength, enabled the invading tribes to move very 
rapidly in gn'dat leaps and bounds of over fifty feet. 
To Grooga and me, hanging above Narbool in our 
space ship, the SUver Meteor, it seemed that they 
came as suddenly and unexpectedly as a bolt of 
lightning from a clear sky. And yet the Narbool- 
ians were not taken unawares. They had been 
warned and were ready. In each of the two Gor- 
azian villages there was a slender spire-like watch 
tower constructed from blue stone, and at its pin- 
nacle a guardian monstrosity stood eternally on the 
lookout for just such a raid. At times the red rays 
of the sun glinted on the polished copper tip of his 
spear, or again the orange glow of Mar-Bilione or 
the ashy radiance of the hundred hurtling moons 
would be reflected from his queer, jewel-studded 
golden armor. He was always there, ready to give 
the alarm. 

“The battle surpassed all possibility of descrip- 
tion. If ever there was a combat of ghouls, this was 
one. It was horrible and disgusting beyond words 
— the masses of writhing, snake-like tentacles 
woven inextricably together, the creatures being 
torn to bits with half their limbs gone, yet fighting 
on with a vitality that mocks reason. All these 
things made Grooga and me shudder with revul- 
sion and yet, even as we turned away nauseated at 
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the sight, our hearts filled with admiration for the 
inhuman courage of those fiendish things battling 
beneath us. Their ferocity was awful to see. As 
soon as a Gorazian was killed, his opponent would 
suck the life-giving xata from his veins and then 
seek out another victim. 

“After about half an hour of struggle the invaders 
withdrew. Each side had lost about a third of their 
number. It seemed to us at first that if such battles 
were frequent, life would soon disappear from the 
face of Goraz. Such, however, was not the case; 
the Gorazians reproduce very rapidly and, barring 
violence, they are immortal. 

The Great Transformation 

iij DO not know exactly when Grooga's great 

A inspiration came to him. However we had 
been on Goraz for but a period equal to five of your 
days when he became very taciturn and thoughtful. 
Though he avoided speech with me as much as pos- 
sible, he often muttered to himself. Naturally I be- 
came suspicious that something important was 
afoot, but I was intelligent enough not to attempt 
to induce Grooga to tell me what it was. There 
was nothing which the scarred old scientist so much 
detested as to have one, whom he considered a mere 
stripling, attempt to pry into his thoughts. Conse- 
quently there was nothing for me to do but keep 
quiet and await results. 

“The results were not long in forthcoming, but 
they only served to mystify me the more. One day 
we returned to Mar-Bilione. With utmost haste 
Grooga loaded the Silver Meteor with numerous 
small animals and a complicated mass of scientific 
apparatus. Then we raced back to Goraz. 

“And now a faint inkling of what Grooga was at- 
tempting, came to me. Together we gathered a 
quantity of xata. First of all, Grooga placed a tiny 
speck of it in a drop of water containing micro- 
organisms native to Mar-Bilione ; plainly he wanted 
to observe the effect of xata upon a form of living 
tissue with which we were more familiar. All of 
the infusoria died immediately. Next he injected 
x(Ua into the system of a large insect ; it died. How 
many similar unsuccessful experiments we perform- 
ed I do not know; and then one day we began to 
be successful. A particularly hardy animal managed 
to survive an exceedingly small dose of xata. Next 
day we gave him a slightly larger dose and so on. 
Meanwhile we treated him with certain rays as yet 
not fully understood by savants of your earth. Soon 
startling changes began to take place in him. His 
skin, which had formerly been pink, became black, 
with the increasing quantity of the black radio- 
active chemical in his body. His blood changed 
from red to purple and from purple to black — pure 
xata. He shunned his food more and more, and at 
last dispensed with it entirely. Meanwhile his 
breath grew less and less rapid and then died away 
to nothing. The energy that was now keeping him 
alive was the result of the radio-active disintegra- 
tion of xata, rather than the chemical combination 
of oxygen w'ith food. 


“We took frequent tests of the percentage of 
water in his system. It decreased as the days pas- 
sed, and eventually dropped to zero. The water had 
been replaced by xata. 

“While all these strange things were going on the 
little animal became more and more active, and its 
strength was almost unbelievable for so small a 
creature. 

“Though it still kept its Mar-Bilionian form, it 
was Gorazian in every other way and perfectly cap- 
able of existing under the most severe of Gorazian 
conditions. 

“Now that the complete consummation of the 
greatest accomplishment that he had ever conceived 
of, was so close at hand, Grooga was elated. How- 
ever, there were still several things to do, j-ust to 
clinch his discoveries. To begin with, we treated 
other animals in just the same way that we had the 
first. Several died, but the majority survived the 
transformation. Lastly we set about determining 
whether Grooga’s process would work on a human 
being. For this experiment we used a slave whom 
we had brought along. The attempt was successful. 
The huge servitor who had formerly been white, be- 
came an awe-inspiring black genie with perhaps 
four times the muscular power which he had for- 
merly possessed. He could survive in an airless, 
heatless void and unless he encountered some vio- 
lent destructive force like an exploding bomb, or 
starved for want of xata, he was immortal. The im- 
possible had been accomplished ! 

“As our space ship arose from the scarred and 
tortured face of dead Goraz, Grooga looked up from 
the control board in the conning tower and turned 
toward me. ‘Congratulate me. Prince,’ he said, ‘for 
I have saved a great race from destruction upon a 
dying world. I am certain that there is an inex- 
haustible supply of xata far beneath the crust of 
Mar-Bilione. With it we will transform every man, 
woman and child even as we have transformed the 
slave, Zat Agga. Then, let nature try to strangle 
and freeze our people to death !’ 

“I wrung Grooga’s hand enthusiastically and, ac- 
cording to a custom practiced by members of the 
royal family when they wish to reward some one 
who has accomplished important things, I presented 
him with a priceless old anklet which had been a 
treasured heirloom of my dynasty. 

‘The hull of the Silver Meteor glowed redly as it 
streaked through the thin atmosphere of Mar- 
Bilione. Its immense speed betokened the impor- 
tance of the news it bore. 

“From that night of our return dated the rise of 
Grooga’s greatness. Two hours after our arrival on 
our home planet, he made a demonstration of his 
discovery in the throne room of my father’s palace 
before five thousand of the empire’s most noted sci- 
entists. During that demonstration he reduced the 
temperature of our transformed slave’s body well 
below zero, deprived him of air and finally gave him 
an incandescent metal bar to hold. The bar made 
the slave’s bare hands become red-hot, yet he under- 
went no apparent discomfort. 
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The Flight 

<<TT is needless to say that Grooga’s idea took 

A Mar-Bilione by storm. By dawn the follow- 
ing day his name was already written indelibly in 
the records of eternity. He had become the idol of 
Mar-Bilione. Within a period equal to six of your 
months we had transformed practically the entire 
race into black-skinned supermen who could sur- 
vive nature’s severest rigors. 

“But the first injection of xata killed my aged 
father and I inherited the empire from him to- 
gether with all the troubles that go with it. 

"Soon Grooga’s power grew to such proportions 
that it began to seriously hamper my control over 
my realm. Earth Man, I loved Grooga as a brother, 
but the law is that there can be but one ruler in 
Mar-Bilione. On a certain dark night, the hideous 
old savant was torn to fragments by an explosion 
that wrecked his entire laboratory. Because of 
some miscarriage of my plans, the blame for his 
death was immediately fastened on me. The people 
went mad ; they thirsted for my blood and the blood 
of my few faithful followers. 

“For a little while I thought I had a chance 
against my enemies, for I had just discovered a 
new ray that released atomic energy in a substance 
instantly when it touches- it. It is needless to say 
that it was a mighty weapon. 

“What is that which I read in yoirr mind. Earth 
Man? You too have sought the secret of atomic 
energy? Yes, I see that it is so. Your theory of 
compression is correct but your method of produc- 
ing it is crude. My ray creates a powerful attrac- 
tive force between atoms which draws them closely 
together, much more rapidly and easily than your 
press will do. 

“I had hoped to keep the principle of my new 
weapon a secret, but it soon leaked out. Now there 
was nothing for my minions and me to do but flee. 
The only places where we could have even tem- 
porary safety were the moons. Our battle-craft 
were all fitted for interplanetary travel and so it 
took only a short time to reach our new homes. Life 
should have been easy there, for we had all we 
needed ; xata was plentiful in the centers of several 
moons. However, the enraged Groogans, bent on 
our extermination, pursued us. Where could we 
go now? With atomic energy at our command the 
answer was almost easy. All about us was the sable 
sky flashing with icy stars — myriad legions of them 
stretching into the endless vastness of the universe. 
They beckoned to us — beckoned to that burning 
spirit of adventure that is ever the possession of a 
strong, virile race. Could we resist this chance to 
explore and learn ? No ! 

“On each moon we built an immense driving 
mechanism, of the same type used in our space 
ships. Then, one day, the tiny satellites tore loose 
from their orbits and, after joining into a cluster, 
began to rush with almost the speed of light out into 
interstellar space. Behind us always there trailed 
a long train of faintly-luminous gases ejected from 
the propelling machinery. That glowing appendage 


gives the swarm of moonlets the appearance of a 
true comet, and there is little wonder that your 
savants mistook it for such. 

“Thus we became the Daans or Nomads. For 
more than a million of your years we have been 
racing madly toward nowhere, visiting worlds, ex- 
perimenting and amassing knowledge. To what ul- 
timate purpose is it all? Though I am perhaps 
older than your first human ancestor, I am no nearer 
to the answer of that question than you. 

"I think I have told you about all there is to tell. 
Earth Man. Now I must hurry home. Already I 
have stayed longer than I had planned; as it is, it 
will take me nearly two hours to reach the ‘comet.’ 
In departing, I wish to say that this little time spent 
with you has been most pleasant. Your mind, 
which I have rummaged over thoroughly, is filled 
with so many quaint and interesting ideas !’’ 

By this time Barclay had rid himself of much of 
his bewilderment. After all Othaloma and his 
story, though surely fantastic, were not impossibili- 
ties. The young scientist’s mind was functioning 
clearly again and he was not slow to see that he 
might win knowledge from Othaloma that would 
enable him to make of some of his fondest dreams, 
realities. 

“Though the things you have told me amaze me 
immensely,” he said, “I too have enjoyed your visit. 
But now there is one thing that I wish to ask you. 
As you know, I have sought the secret of atomic 
energy for a long time. I have always cherished the 
idea that with the power of the atom at my com- 
mand I might be able to construct a space ship and 
visit other worlds. How is the ray which releases 
atomic energy produced ?” 

Othaloma eyed Barclay for a moment. “So you 
want to see other worlds, do you ? Well, if that’s the 
case, I can do more than merely tell you how to re- 
lease the power of the atom. Why not come with 
me to the ‘comet?’ We will treat you with xata and 
you will become as deathless as any of the Daans. 
Then indeed you will see the universe. Will you 
come ?” 

Barclay felt the color fading from his cheeks. 
God, what an idea ! What an awful and wonderful 
idea! The universe and practical immortality — 
thousands of years in which to study and learn I 
There was nothing to hold him back — no friends, 
no relatives, only a paltry five hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of property, and that could go to the 
state. For a few seconds Barclay felt an icy pang 
of fear. What if the black giant were leading him 
off to perform some hellish experiment on him, vivi- 
sect him, torture him? But the terror in the sav- 
ant’s heart passed quickly. Seekers after wisdom 
must take chances. After all death was the worst 
thing that could happen, and that always happens 
sooner or later anyway. 

And he could leave a message that would stupefy 
and amaze those dry-as-dust doubters who would 
try to probe the secret of his disappearance ! 

“Give me an hour and I will be ready,” he said. 

Othaloma nodded and withdrew. 

For an hour Barclay sat writing and finally with 
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a smile laid down his pen. We can imagine how in 
a short time Othaloma reappeared. 

“Have you finished?” he would ask. 

“Yes, lead on; I’ll follow,” said Barclay. 

“Come then,” returned Othaloma. He strode out 
into the little garden and Barclay, a trifle nervous, 
followed him closely. It had ceased raining now, 
and a few stars were trying to peer through the veil 
of clouds. By the glow from the doorway of the 
laboratory Barclay saw a flat, oval-shaped machine 
resting on the ground. On top of it were a seat and 
several control levers and behind the seat there was 
an oblong box-like affair of considerable size. Otha- 
loma fumbled with it for an instant and then raised 
its lid. 

“This is my specimen chest,” he said. “I use it 
to transport to the ‘comet’ the various living crea- 
tures which I collect on the planets I visit. Since 
you are still dependent upon air and warmth for 
your existence, you’ll have to travel in it. It will 
protect you from interplanetary cold and, since it is 
air-tight, there will also be enough air inside to sus- 
tain you. I will of course reduce you to a state of 


suspended animation and in that condition you will 
need very little oxygen.” 

Barclay raised himself over the side of the coffin- 
like affair and then lay do.wn in it at full length. 

“You’ll go to sleep in a minute,” said Othaloma, 
“and, when you awaken a couple of weeks hence, 
you’ll find yourself a full-fledged Daan and an in- 
habitant of my capital city, Narbool, which is situ- 
ated on Goraz ; goodbye.” 

He let the lid drop. The lock clicked and Bar- 
clay found himself in absolute darkness. He smelled 
a faint, pungent odor and then lost consciousness. 

One minute later a bizarre craft, ejecting a con- 
tinuous stream of blue flame from its stern, arose 
from the island. In a few seconds it floated above 
the billowing field of clouds that shone with a sil- 
very softness beneath the light of the “comet.” Then 
it vanished among the myriad stars. 

Today Barclay’s big white laboratory is boarded 
up and deserted, and a solemn-eyed little Chinaman 
named Ching Loo is. still wondering what, really, 
became of his master. 


The End 
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It was only an hour later when the first wave came up the hill. It was slow climbing 
and often a warrior would fall, crushing a dozen or more in his pathway to the foot. 

Twenty men and women were slowly picking off the white-headed warriors. 
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THE HUMAN TERMITES 
By the Author of 

"The Feminine Metamorphosis” “The Boneless Harror” “The Bloodless War” 

What Has Gone Before 


ANS SOUDBRMAN, a scientist who has spent the greater pari 
of his life stxuijing tfoe white aniSt err termites, comes to America 
to enSist aid in a battle against tkem» He has learned from com^ 
munication with them that they intend to wipe man from the earth. 
He enlists the aid of Adam Fry, a young scientist, who in turn enlists 
Bailey Bankerville, a wealthy banker, and his sister, Susanuc, Souder- 
man goes to Canada to await, word from Fry. The latter together with 
Bankerville and his sister outfit a scientific expedition to study the ter^ 
mite. Before they leave they are nearly mdbed under the orders of 
the ‘^Central Intelligence*' of the United States. They reach the coast 
of an island near Australia, and a number of their expedition and crew 
who go ashore to study the termites disappear, Susanne, 'determining 
to ^olve the mystery, swims ashore, and is captured by them. She meets 

T hey didn’t know it — ‘but even as the coast 
of Australia faded from their sight so was the 
human race in that continent passing out of 
existence. The cables were cut before the attack 
began. A few messages went through by wireless 
and then Australia was separated 
from the world. What happened 
there during the next few days no one 
knew because no one survived. Not 
a ship left the ports. Every airplane 
was a wreck before the attack began. 

No one can with certainty say how 
long it took but it is probable that 
within a week’s time not a man, wo- 
man or child was alive on the entire 
continent. The attack was so swift, 
the surprise so great that the rest 
of the world had no real knowledge 
of what had happened. 

And, one island at a time, the same 
thing happened all over the Pacific 
Ocean. The hydroplane with the 
four outcasts beat the Fiji occupation 
by a day. They secured oil, gas and 
some provisions and were on their 
way to Honolulu before the first warriors started 
to conquer the Fiji Islanders. At Honolulu, Bank- 
erville called on the Governor of the Islands while 
Fry was working to prepare the plane for the last 
lap of the trip. The Governor was worried enough 
without listening to the 
ravings of an insane 
man. 

“I simply cannot be- 
lieve you, Mr. Banker- 
ville. I am willing to 
admit that world poli- 
tics are in a mess and 
we are expecting the 
arrival of a Japanese 
fleet at any moment. 

We hope that the Pa- 
cific Fleet will be here 
in time to give them 
battle. Things are in 
a mess in Europe and 
I would not be surpris- 
ed to hear that the Rus- 


the Central Intelligence 6f the termites who tells her that they have bil- 
lions of twenty^oot **soldiers" especially bred to fight man. They will 
eonquer the earth and Sueanne will be his queen. He proceeds to occupy 
the brain of a man of the expedition who had been captured. Susanne 
kills him in the human body, and escapes hack to the ship. The crew 
go ashore to fight the termites, but Bankerville, Susanne and Fry and 
the ship's captain escape in two planes that they have. They land on 
the coast of AustraKa, and learn that the termites have attacked that 
costtinent. They pick up a young girl named Anna Ruth, and all four 
start off by plane to America intending to team the people of the menace. 
In the meantime the world has suddenly gone war-mad and doeens 
natioTss are fighting each other, 

sian-Chinese-Jap coalition had overrun all of 
Europe. But when you speak of twenty-foot insects 
conquering the world, why, that is too much for 
me to swallow. There simply ain’t no such animal, 
as the farmer said when he saw a picture of a 
giraffe.” 

“All right,” said Bankerville, rising 
to leave. “I have done what I thought 
was my duty and now I will say good- 
bye. Just as soon as we refuel we are 
leaving for San Francisco. Have 
you heard anything from the south- 
ern islands ?” 

“No, they must have had storms 
down there. The cables between 
here and Guam are broken and even 
the wireless does not work. No one 
answers our messages.” 

The worried man rode back to the 
beach where the plane rested. 

“Same old thing,” he told Adam. 
“No one believes me. When it is too 
late they will remember — and die. 
Let’s start for San Francisco and just 
as soon as we get there take the ex- 
press for Vancouver. I want to get out of the trop- 
ics as quick as I can. It is fortunate for us that 
aviation is no longer guesswork. We could not 
have made this trip ten years ago. 

“With the gyroscope and liquid air, airplanes are 

nearly as foolproof as 
an automobile. Let’s 
go! I believe 
that it is only a ques- 
tion of a few days be- 
fore the Hawaiian Is- 
lands will share the 
fate of all the others of 
the Pacific groups.” 

CHAPTER XII 
In San Francisco 

T he trip from 
Honolulu was as 
uneventful as the 
rest of the air voyage 
had been. A few hours 
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TF you have read the story thus far you must 
^ have been impressed with the tremendous 
underlying idea of this very interesting as 
well as classic story of science fiction. 

But, we dare say, the greatest interest is 
yet to come; and, while the end may not be as 
happy as you have, perhaps, imagined, always 
remember that nature’s laws are inexorable 
and that nature, as a rule, is alvoays cruel as 
well as inhtman. “Survival of the fittest” is 
the law which is supreme and which has never 
been questioned. 

At all events, we are certain that you will 
like the final installment of this tremendous 
story, particularly when you realize that the 
author has for good measure thrown in a sur- 
prising ending, which is as unexpected as it is 
logical and scientific. 
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out from the city they passed the Pacific fleet 
steaming to the defence of the United States’ 
possessions in the West. Bankerville sighed as he saw 
those mighty battleships, cruisers, and submarines go- 
ing westward in what seemed an endless line. 

“I would have liked to have stayed there," he con- 
fessed to Adam. “Those that go through that fight 
between those sailors and marines and the termites 
will certainly have something to tell their children. 
You and Susanne may have more imagination than I i 
have, but I am having a hard time picturing the com- 
plete destruction of the human race. I wonder all the 
time as to whether Susanne really heard that Thing 
talking to her and actually saw those underground bar- 
racks. Did she see and hear those things or was she 
hallucinating ?” 

"Anna Ruth says she saw them. How about the 
man Susanne shot?” 

‘T know. And we saw some climb aboard the ship. 
But perhaps they were just a few isolated survivals 
of antediluvian monsters coming up from some 
abyss. I cannot believe that there are hundreds of 
millions of such creatures, specifically bred for the 
destruction of the world." 

“Perhaps not. At any rate I am glad that we are 
heading for San Francisco. I think that we ought to 
put the ladies up at a hotel and then we will call at 
once on the Commanding Officer of the United States 
Army in that district. I feel that we should place the 
entire situation before him, and then our responsibility 
is over.” 

“How about the Ruling Intelligence of the coun- 
try if there is one? Is the army under his con- 

trol? Suppose he directs our arrest?" 

Fry took up the speaking tube and started to talk to 
Susanne, who, with Anna Ruth, occupied the back 
seat, while the two men took turns running the ma- 
chine. Finally he put the mouthpiece down and 
leaning over said to Bankerville, 

“Your sister suggests that she try to communicate 
with the Ruling Power after she gets to San Fran- 
cisco. She believes she can get into psychic touch 
with him at least. If she can she can tdl him of the 
danger his body is in. Pethaps she can induce him 
to talk the matter over with the other Ruling Powers." 

Bankerville never replied. He was not at all sure 
that Susanne was really sane, at times. 

The trip to San Francisco was without accident of 
any kind. Circling over the city it seemed to all in- 
tents and purposes absolutely normal. They landed 
in an airplane field, and after making provisions’ for 
the storing of their plane, motored to a hotel. There 
they left the two women and started out on their search 
for news. First Bankerville visited his western fiscal 
agents. They were more than relieved to see him. 

“We did the best we could for your interests, Mr, 
Bankerville,” the president of the bank said. “Busi- 
ness is at a standstill and the only people who seem 
to know where they are at are the munition and con- 
tract builders. The Reserves have been called out, a 
draft for 5,000,000 soldiers has passed both Houses 
and is waiting for the President’s signature. He is 
wavering on account of the serious rioting in the 


larger cities. In some instances the loyalty of the 
Regular Army has been questioned. We have been 
in constant communication with your New York house 
and have taken their advice and turned considerable 
of your holdings into gold though we had to take over 
a fifty percent loss in some instances. There has been 
a good deal of talk about the possibility of the gov- 
ernment being overthrown by the Reds financed from 
Russia and if that happens all property will be con- 
fiscated.” 

“We heard rumors of all this out where we were,” 
said Bankerville. “The way things are going it seems 
that the loss of my fortune is the smallest part of my 
troubles. We came here in a hydroplane. I do not 
suppose it is as large or as comfortable as some I could 
get here but we are accustomed to it. It is out at the 
air field. Will you phone out there and tell them to 
put a force of men to work on it and have it in perfect 
condition as soon as they can, and get another one. 
Pack me up sixty thousand dollars in gold and send 
it out there to be put in the machines. Hire adequate 
guards. The way things are going I do not think that 
I want to stay here a minute longer than I have to. 
We are at the Presidio Hotel. When we leave I will 
notify you. Send word to my New York house to 
carry on as usual but not to tell anyone that I am in 
the States, We registered under other names." 

The Bank President was obviously worried. 

“Do you know anything about the world situation 
that is not public property, Mr. Bankerville ?’’ 

“At the present I have nothing to say not even 

to you,” was the curt reply. He walked out to the 
waiting room where Fry was sitting gloomily looking 
over the morning papers. 

“The more I read the worse I feel,” said that in- 
dividual. “Italy was captured and sacked by the 
Africans and now the Russians and Japs are trying 
to drive them out. Ten thousand starving rioters 
were killed in England and Ireland by the Army. All 
of England’s possessions in Asia are captured by the 
Chinese troops. Central and South America are help- 
ing Mexico mass an army on the borders of the Unit^ 
States. Texas is desperate at the inertia and delays 
of the government. She has threatened to secede, 
form the old Texan Empire with New Mexico and 
Arizona to help her and invade Mexico. There is no 
news from Japan or any of the Pacific Islands except 
a radio from the United States fleet that they are 
assisting in the defence of the Hawaiian Islands — 
but evidently the radio must have been censored be- 
fore giving it to the papers because there is not any 
intimation as to who the fleet is fighting. Are you 
through with your business? Then let’s go and see 
that General. I am just fidgety — goose-flesh — 
something is wrong with me. I am not going to 
feel right till I see Souderman,” 

An Interview With A Soldier 

T he Commanding General of the Pacific Coast 
Area was a busy man. Had it not been for the 
industrious wire-pulling of Bankerville’s representa- 
tives it is doubtful if he could have been seen. As it 
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was the two visitors were warned by the Adjutant 
that their time was limited to 10 minutes, and they 
had better leave then or he would come for them. 
The multi-millionaire smiled grimly at that kind of 
talk. If the General did not want to listen to him, 
he would be through in one or two minutes while if the 
soldier believed what was told him in the first few 
minutes he would be glad to spend more than ten 
minutes. Bankerville wanted to save the people of 
the United States but he was not going to make a fool 
out of himself trying to do so. 

“General Dorres,” he said, "my name is Bankerville 
and this is my friend Adam Fry, the noted scientist. 
We have been spending a very hard time out in the 
Pacific and we feel that you should learn the salient 
facts of the incidents of the last three weeks. Do 
you know what has happened in Australia? Do you 
know what cut the cable off at Guam? Has the (^v- 
ernment any idea why there is no news from the 
Philippines? We can tell you. We think that we 
know what is happening to the fleet at Honolulu at 
this very moment. We want to save this city and this 
nation from the same disaster that has made those 
Pacific Islands silent tombs. Will you listen to us?” 

“What is it?” said General Dorres sharply. 

“Giant Termites,” answered Bankerville, sharper 
yet. 

“Speak English.” 

“White Ants — twenty feet long, with jaws five feet 
long. They have conquered the Pacific and killed and 
eaten every living being. They cut the cables, des- 
troyed the planes and ships. They are planning to take 
the whole world as their prey.” 

“How did you get here?” ‘ 

“By plane via the Fiji Islands and Honolulu. We 
started from near Sydney.” 

“Why didn’t you say something in Honolulu?” 

“I did. I talked to the Governor the way I am to 
you. He laughed at me.” 

The General turned to Adam Fry. 

"Mr. Bankerville called you a scientist. Are you?” 

“I guess so.” 

“Were you with Bankerville on this trip?” 

“I was. And I personally saw some of the large 
insects he was talking about. My fiancee killed 
several of them.” 

"Where was that?” 

“On board our ship in the harbor at Whit Sunday 
Island in the New Hebrides.” 

“What is your opinion of them?” 

“Practically the same as my friend’s. I think they 
took Australia and I feel sure that their object is to 
kill an4 eat every human being on this earth. Our 
ten minutes are up. Want us to go?” 

“Not right away. We have been receiving radio 
messages in code from the Pacific Fleet. We did not 
understand their constant reference to insects. They 
have landed the marines and some of the sailors and 
are trying to defend Honolulu against some kind of 
insect. But we had no messages for over six hours.” 

“Then the fleet is destroyed.” 

“What by? The Japanese fleet?” 

“No. What happened was this. These giant ter- 


mites came out of the earth and out of the sea. They 
started in to capture Honolulu. In a short time the 
city was captured and most of the people left alive 
were running to the hills for safety. The regular 
army units were so busy fighting for their lives that 
they could not offer any adequate defence. Meantime 
the Pacific fleet landed their Marines. The fighting 
kept on. The battleships came as near shore as they 
could and tried to help by shelling masses of the in- 
sects. Meantime worker termites, the giant kind, 
went out and boarded every ship. The crews were 
killed. When the survivors of the crew took to the 
boats the giant warrior termites came up and killed 
them. Continued waves of the warriors continued to 
attack the fighting forces on shore. Of course mil- 
lions were killed but that does not mean anything to 
an attacking force that has literally billions of such 
twenty-foot fighters. "I believe that the Marines died 
fighting. I also believe that at the present time the 
termites are systematically combing the island for the 
last living being. That is my idea of what happened 
there, and I told the Governor it would happen and 
he said, ‘There ain’t no such animal.’ ” 

“I cannot believe it myself. Such a thing never 
happened before.” 

“You just think so. For all we know it may have 
happened a dozen times before. We are going to leave 
the city. As far as is necessary you know all we do. 
Our belief is that these termites are not going to stop 
till they have conquered the world.” 

“That is what we think,” interposed Bankerville. 
“My idea is that they will attack the United States 
soon. Probably on the Gulf States, though it may be 
the attack will come on land via Mexico. You can 
tell as much or as little of this as you want to. We 
are going to say good-bye.” 

“Have you any advice to give?” 

“Certainly. Place every fighting man, every male 
citizen on the fighting line. Provide them with every 
available means of destruction. Send the women and 
children up to the mountains. Then wait and pray. 
If you are able to kill the last insect before the last 
man is killed you have saved, for the time being, this 
part of the nation from destruction.” 

“You talk as though there was a question. You 
are not a soldier.” 

“No. I am a banker and this other man, he is a 
scientist. Good-bye.” 

“Well, there is another doubting Thomas,” said 
Fry, as they left the building. “I felt for a while 
that he was going to have us arrested. Let’s hurry 
back to the hotel and start Susanne off on the psychic 
experiment. I want to get to Souderman. Here in 
San Francisco we are living on the edge of a volcano.” 

Susanne’s Ruse 

A t the hotel they found Anna Ruth crying. Susanne 
was trying to quiet her. 

“The poor little kid fell asleep and she had a dream. 
She thought that Bailey was being eaten by one of 
those termites and she couldn’t save him. I had a 
hard time rousing her from the nightmare.” 

“They haven’t got me so far, Anna Ruth,” said 
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the big man, patting her on her head. “So run and 
wash your face because we are going to have a coun- 
dl of war right away, "fhe General took it mighty 
seriously, Susanne, but we feel that his general opin- 
ion was that Adam and I were liars. We want to 
start off just as soon as we can on the next trip. We 
are going by plane instead of train. Now how about 
this question of communicating with that Central 
Power? Want to try it?” 

“I can try. That Thing in the cave said I could 
talk to Him if I was sure that I could. He said I 
could see Him and talk to Him. That Thing talked 
to me when I was miles away from him so perhaps 
there is some power like that. Suppose I shut my 
eyes and try it; just as though it was some kind of 
television. The Thing in the cave said that all I had 
to do was to get on the right wave length. Suppose 
we all sit here and sit quiet and see what I can do.” 

Meantime Anna Ruth came back, smiling bravely. 

“That was silly of me, Mr. Bankerville, but you 
three have meant so much to me since things began 
to happen in my life that the thought of one of you 
being killed was too much for me.” 

“Now, Anna Ruth, you listen to me,” said Fry. 
“If you had dreamed that I was being killed instead 
of Mr. Bankerville, would you have screamed?” 

“Yes,” and the little girl smiled. “But I do not 
think that I would have screamed quite so loud.” 

“I thought not. Well, of course I am jealous but 
I suppose Susanne will do all of my yelling for me 
if I get in danger.” 

“I don't yell,” said that lady, “I just shoot.” 

And now came the time for the experiment. It was 
decided to devote at least an hour to the silent drama, 
and then go to supper and the theater. “Tomorrow, if 
the planes are ready we will leave here. The sooner 
the better,” announced Bankerville. 

The four sat in the parlor of the hotel suite. Banker- 
ville puffed at a cigar, his feet upon the piano stooL 
Fry relaxed in a rocking chair. Anna Ruth was com- 
fortable on a davenport while Susanne in a straight 
backed chair sat at the center of the table, her chin in 
her cupped hands and her elbows on the table. Minute 
followed minute, each more silent and oppressive than 
the other before it. The whole room seemed to be 
filled with an electrical potentiality that almost snap- 
ped in miniature lightning. 

Suddenly Susanne collapsed on the table. She 
breathed heavily as though being throat-grasped by 
invisible clenching fingers. Fry, who for all his ap- 
parent relaxation, had never taken his eyes off her, 
ran and pulled her from the table. 

“Give her some whiskey, Bailey,” he ordered. ^‘Let’s 
apply artificial respiration.” 

In three minutes she was breathing and in three 
more she was talking though somewhat dazed. 

“Got any money in your luggage, Bailey?” she 
asked. 

"Some gold.” 

“Give it to Adam and let him buy the best high- 
powered used car he can get. You go down and tell 
the management that we will be here for a wedt 
longer. Tell him our real names. Ex^dain to him 


that we are going to have supper at the hotel and 
then go to a show and tell him which show. Go on, 
give Adam at least five thousand and Adam, you get 
back here as soon as you can with that car. Tele- 
phone to the Aviation field not to hurry with your 
planes because you won’t be leaving here till next week. 
Telephone the General that you have decided to stay. 
Telephone to your banker to bring you a million, 
more or less, in gold, even a hundred thousand will 
do. Tell him to bring it at once. Get busy. Anna 
Ruth and I will pack a few things in our bags. We 
will bring your things. When you get through tele- 
phoning go and buy some rifles and revolvers an«4. 
just loads of ammunition. Bring it back with you 
so we can put it in the car. Come Ruth, let’s pack.” 

“Will you just say one word of explanation. Sister?” 
pleaded the anxious man. 

“Not now.” 

The Fugitives 

S O they started out and driving, as though the 
furies of hell were behind them, they finally 
came to Chilliwack, and registered at a small hotel. 
Bankerville took Adam to one side. 

“Fry,” he said, “I don’t know how those women 
stand this. I am pretty well shot to pieces. If I 
don’t get some rest soon, I am going to crack. Sup- 
pose Ve stay here a few. days. Do you think it 
would be safe? And another thing. You and Sis 
love each other. Why not get married here ? .Then 
if anything happens to me you would be in a posi- 
tion to take care of both of the girls. Do you 
really know where Souderman is ?” 

“One question at a time. I am in favor of staying 
here about twenty-four hours. Maybe a little 
longer. The way things are snapping now, no place 
is safe except the place Souderman has found. I 
would be glad to marry your sister but she said 
flatly that she would not till we got out of this mess. 
And finally I know where Souderman is. He sent 
me a full account of it with a map. Now I will ask 
you a question. Why don’t you get married ?” 

“I would if I could find the right woman.” 
Returning to Susanne and Anna Ruth they an- 
nounced that the programme was a good meal and 
bed for at least twenty hours. 

“We will talk about things when we wake up,” 
Bankerville said. 

The good dinner and the comfortable beds did the 
work. The party slept like the seven sleepers of 
Ephesus till they were called at the end of twenty 
hours. Once again they gathered for a conference 
.in the hotel parlor. 

“Now, Susanne, we are at last ready to hear 
what happened to you at the hotel in San Fran- 
cisco,” said her brother. , 

“I have had some experiences,” said the young 
woman ; “but that was just about the most thrilling. 
I tried to follow out the suggestion of the Thing 
on the island. I closed my eyes and concentrated 
on the idea of a Central Intelligence which ruled its 
body, the United States, and all the cells in it, who 
were the poor helpless people. The Thing told me 
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that if I thought I could see, I could, and if I 
thought I could hear I could do that too. So I tried 
to do it — and suddenly I saw a great cave with a 
sandy floor and there was something on the floor — 
like the Thing in the cave on the island ; only bigger. 
I did not want to waste any time, so’ I projected a 
thought — I just imagined I was talking and I said, 
‘Do you realize that your nation, the cells of your 
body, are in great danger from the Giant Termites? 
Why not confer with the Things that rule the other 
nations and try to protect yourself instead of weak- 
ening each other by this silly warfare?’ And at that 
the Thing seemed to glow green, and it said, ‘Are 
you a Bankerville?’ and I was silly enough to say 
that I was. Then for a moment I lost the cave and 
everything and all I could hear was a voice saying 
over and over agfain, “Fry, Bankerville and the sis- 
ter are in San Francisco — arrest them. All officials 
and policemen and army officers — Fry, Bankerville 
and his sister are in San Francisco — arrest them.” 
And I cried out, ‘You can’t do that ! All we are try- 
ing to do is to save your body — keep you from de- 
struction r and then I felt myself in the cave again 
and the Thing on the floor was drawing me closer 
to it and finally it threw pseudopods of its proto- 
plasm around my throat — and the next thing I knew 
you were giving me whiskey and artificial respira- 
tion. I knew that the only way for us to escape was 
to think faster than that Thing in the cave and so I 
gave those orders. What is your opinion of the 
seance ?” 

“I think you are wonderful. Miss Bankerville,” 
said Anna Ruth shyly, and in her eyes was the 
wonder of an admiring worship. 

“If the things that happened to you on the island 
were all true then this thing was true,” admitted 
Adam Fry : “I know that something tried to kill you 
in San Francisco. We have no way of knowing 
whether the order was given for our arrest, and the 
only way we could know that would have been to 
test it out by remaining. Still, on the whole, I 
feel that the experiment was worth while and was 
perhaps the means of saving our lives. I still feel 
that there is a lot about this psychic life that we do 
not understand. And there must be a part of this 
human life, the. every-day conduct of the men and 
women we associate with, that we do not under- 
stand. Any way we look at it, we are faced with 
"^nystery. All that we are sure of is that we are 
alive and that there are Giant Termites. How about 
it, Bankerville?” 

Flight Again 

KNOW one more thing and that is I have a 

A number of additional white hairs since that 
night you came into my room and hog-tied me. 
Kind of you to do it though; for I was growing 
rather stale and since then we surely have lived. 
Now about that San Francisco affair. I am neither 
a psychiatrist nor a scientist, but I have read a great 
deal of every kind of literature. In any logical argu- 
ment we have to start at some point which everyone 


win accept. In this special instance the statement 
we are asked to accept is simply this: 

“Souderman claimed that each termitary has a 
ruling Central Intelligence. He said that he actu- 
ally talked to one. He came to New York City, an 
old man, and made a real scientist, but one blessed 
or cursed with imagination, believe his story. He 
even taught that man a number of sounds which 
he claimed is a termite language. Then he became 
frightened and disappeared. The scientist, Fry, 
made a banker listen to him and that banker and his 
sister felt that there was enough in the story to war- 
rant investigation. 

“A scientific party was organized and this is what 
is left of it. Many of the men were killed. My sis- 
ter spent over thirty hours on that island and when 
she came back she said many remarkable things. 
All of her story was a logical elaboration of the ori- 
ginal story told by Souderman. If you believe him, 
you have to believe her. She described certain large 
insects which she said were crosses between ter- 
mites and human beings. We finally saw some of 
these and they were seemingly as she described, but 
we saw none very plainly. We were working under 
terrific pressure when we left the ship and, pre- 
pared by her story, we might have mistaken the 
spears and war clubs of over-decorated savages foij 
the long jaws of over-developed termite warriors. 
We went to Australia and there we have the state- 
ment of little Anna Ruth. She was alone with her 
father and he was so sick that he might have had 
delusions. There was the man in the automobile 
that threatened us and he may have been drunk. 
We made no personal investigation of the condi- 
tions at Sydney. 

“The next definite fact that we know is that the 
fleet was fighting at Honolulu and that for some 
hours their wireless was out of order. They might 
have been fighting the Japs. It is true that the 
first messages spoke of insects. Now that is all 
we know. 

“Perhaps every fact could be shown to heve 
a real, scientific, plausible explanation. I mean 
that Souderman might have hallucinated. Susanne 
might have fallen asleep on the island and dreamed 
her story. Her experience in the San Francisco 
hotel may have been nothing more or less than 
hysteria. So far we have been retreating from a 
danger that may be purely imaginary. I do not say 
that it is, but that it may be. Everyone that we 
have talked to about it laughs at us. Our minds 
have been carefully prepared for anything that is 
weird and occult. Now, I love Susanne just as 
much as I can and be her brother ; but she has done 
some rather odd things in her lifetime — such as fall- 
ing in love with Adam and then refusing to marry 
him — ” 

“I never did, did I, Adam ?” said that woman in- 
dignantly. 

“No, not exactly. But you did say that we were 
not to marry till we were out of this trouble and as 
far as I can see we are just getting deeper into it 
all the time.” 
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“That is all I have to say about it,” ended Bank- 
erville, smilingly: “There are just four of us, and I 
|eel that we ought to go on. If you ladies feel 
rested let’s go on in the car. We ought to be able 
to do about 400 miles a day and, when we are travel- 
ing this way and staying at small hotels, we are not 
as conspicuous as we would be on a transcontinental 
train.” 

Just then there was a knock at the door. Each 
man grabbed a revolver and put it in his pocket, but 
there was really no need of them. It was only the 
landlord of the little hotel : 

“Pardon my interrupting you, but I saw a Cali- 
fornia license on your car and I thought you might 
like to have the newspaper. Some terrible things 
are happening down there, and we are all alarmed. 
'And then there is a reward oflfered for some crim- 
inals that got out of San Francisco just before the 
police nabbed them. The description comes close to 
your party and some of the amateur detectives in 
the town are mighty curious to see you. Well, I 
have been in trouble myself — so I had your car oiled 
and filled with gas and an extra tire put on behind, 
so you are ready to travel ; but if I were you I would 
split up. You are too easily identified, two men 
and two women, and pretty women too. Eyery vil- 
lage constable will be on the lookout lor you. I 
pushed your car into my garage. I have one just 
like it and I can fix up a Canadian license for you. 
You wouldn’t care to buy my car, would you? Make 
it easier for you to travel without being stopped.” 

“That is mighty nice of you,” answered Banker- 
yille: “Where do you come out in the deal?” 

“I come out good. My car cost me five thousand, 
I have driven it just enough to break it in. For your 
use it ought to be worth six thousand and the gas 
and oil and extra tires amount to, say one hundred, 
and your rooms and meals another hundred, and 
(then there is a reward. Ten thousand, if held in jail 
till identified by the California authorities. I am 
not going to get the reward, so you should keep that 
in mind.” 

“That is fair enough. As I counted it up, about 
twenty thousand in gold. I will just clinch the bar- 
gain by going out to my car and getting it for you. 
You are more than a landlord, you are really a 
financier.” 

“But, brother, you cannot split up the party. We 
girls don’t want to travel alone.” 

“You are not going to. I have it all arranged. 
Come on and get the gold, Mr. Shylock. Leave 
those papers here for the home folks to read,” and 
the two men left the room. 

The remaining three turned hastily to the first 
page of the Vancouver Herald. Startling headlines 
filled the entire front : 

"CALIFORNIA CITIES MENACED BY 
UNHEARD-OF DANGER I I 


Thousands Killed. 


Ftantic Mobs Fill Roads Blocking Auto Traffic. 


Oakland and Venice Deserted. 


Governor Calls Every Able-Bodied Man to Report 
for Military Duty. 


The Vancouver Herald is fortunate in being able 
to give the first news concerning the terrible calam- 
ity in California. Without warning Venice and 
Oakland were invaded by thousands of gigantic in- 
sects that seemed to come from the bathing beaches. 
Before warning could be given thousands of the 
population were killed and in many instances eaten. 
The towns were at once evacuated, the people flee- 
ing to the protection of the cities. Barricades are 
being erected and every able-bodied man comman- 
deered to aid in their defences. It is impossible at 
this time to estimate the number killed. So far the 
attack has been limited to these two cities. Holly- 
wood has been deserted with the exception of a few 
photographers who hope to obtain pictures of the 
insects if they leave Venice. Up to the present time 
these insects have not been classified. Or numbered, 
but it is believed that they are not very many.” 

There were a lot more details, but Fry had read 
enough to satisfy him that the termites were actu- 
ally preparing to attack the United States, at least 
the western coast. On the second page was the 
offer of rewards for Adam Fry, Bailey Bankerville 
and two women traveling with them, wanted for 
conspiracy against the Government and a reward of 
ten thousand dollars offered for their arrest and de- 
tention. 

“That looks as though they were after us,” he said 
to Susanne and Anna Ruth : “That partly confirms 
Susanne’s dream or whatever it was. We left Cali- 
fornia just in time. I think that we are going to 
be safe here provided the termites keep the govern- 
ment busy enough. They won’t have time to worry 
about us. I wish your brother would come back, 
Susanne. He does the most inexplicable things. 
How can he expect you girls to travel in a car by 
yourselves ? I wouldn’t have a minute’s peace from 
worry about you and Anna Ruth.” 

“We would be better off without you men, 
wouldn’t we, Ruth?” 

“Perhaps, but it has been comforting to have your 
brother. He is so strong and capable and always 
ready to hold my hand when I am tired. I wish that 
there could be some way of going together.” 

“Well, there is,” said Adam, “so don't worry any 
more. I will take the gold and some of the baggage 
in my car and you two women can ride with Bank- 
erville. It will be all right for brother and sister 
to ride together and Susanne can chaperone you.” 

Just then the banker came in with a stranger. 

“Let me talk to you a minute, Anna Ruth,” he said 
and took her into one of the bedrooms. They came 
out very soon. 

“Now then, folks,” said the rich man : “Now then, 
we are going to get married. Adam and Susanne 
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are going to ma"ry because they love each other and 
little Anna Ruth and I are going to have a sort of 
companionate marriage because it is the best thing 
for the safety of the party. She is young enough 
and little enough to be my little girl and, ever since 
I saw her in Australia, I have wanted to have a 
little girl like her for a daughter and she says she is 
willing and here is the preacher. We have no li- 
cense but he is regular and ordained and is going 
to give us regular certificates and I am going to 
build him a new home. So we are satisfied, all five.” 

"But, Bailey, I haven’t any clothes to get mar- 
ried in,” objected Susanne. 

CHAPTER XIII 
The Parting 

I T took the preacher only a few minutes to perform 
the double marriage, a little longer to fill in the 
certificates, and then he left the room. 

“I suppose we all ought to kiss each other now,” 
said Bankerville, “but this is my plan. I am going 
to give Adam about fifty thousand in gold and tell 
him and Susanne to beat it and join Souderman. 
Susanne can furnish him any brains he lacks on the 
way. My only advice is to look out for the termites 
and don’t stop till you find Souderman. Little Anna 
Ruth and I are going to drive through to Detroit 
and then we are going to fly to New York. I do not 
want to bury myself up north somewhere if there is 
any chance of the termites or our human enemies 
attacking New York. I want to see that fight. 
Then I think that Anna Ruth and I will join you 
and Souderman and stay there.” 

"I don’t like that plan,” said Susanne, now Mrs. 
Fry. 

"It is not so bad,” commented her husband; “We 
will go through to Quebec, spend all the gold you 
can spare me on a lot of supplies, enough to last 
several years and then we are going up the St. Law- 
rence River to the Saguenay River. That is navig- 
able as far north as Chicoutimi. Souderman bought 
a farm on the bluff over that river, twelve hundred 
feet above the level of the water. He writes that a 
few tons of powder will isolate it from everything 
except an approach from the air. Susanne and I 
will take our supplies up there, erect some portable 
houses and prepare for a siege that may last for our 
lifetime. I have a letter from Souderman telling me 
exactly how to get there by water. Suppose you 
copy that letter, Bailey, while I help the girls pack. 
When you get to New York send us what supplies 
you can, especially guns and ammunition. When 
things get too hot for you, fly up and join us. 
How's that for a plan?” 

"I guess it is all right,” said Susanne, “but it is 
going to be hard on Anna Ruth. All alone in New 
York with no woman to help her shop.” 

"I don’t want to shop,” replied the little girl, “I 
am going to be too busy taking care of Mr. Bank- 
erville.” 

One hour later the baggage was carried down the 
back way and put into the two automobiles. The 
sacks of gold were divided, Bankerville giving most 


of it to Fry as he expected 'to obtain more in Detroit. 
Then with feminine tears and masculine “God-bless- 
you’s” the four started on the next part of their 
trip; but this time they were to go different ways 
and a great deal was to happen before they met 
again. 

The quiet of this part of the journey was a great 
change and relief to Adam Fry and his bride. In 
fact it was a real honeymoon. Through the Can- 
adian Rockies, past wonders that seemed with- 
out end, pausing now and then at a hote} strangely 
out of place amid mountains of grandeur and lakes 
of mysterious quiet. Finally they came into On- 
tario and still later to the Province of Quebec where 
their auto trip ended at the Chateau Frontenac. 
During this entire time they had been free from any 
danger or even annoyance. They had not had even 
a puncture. At~the hotel they found a night letter 
from Bankerville announcing his safe arrival in New 
York and stating that everything was normal again ; 
the riots had been checked and the entire nation 
was preparing for further trouble with the termites" 
who, after making an appearance in California, had 
suddenly withdrawn without trying to capture any 
of the larger cities. 

“Wouldn’t it be strange, Susanne,” Adam said to 
his bride as they read the telegram together, “if 
that should be the end of it? Suppose we just wake 
up and say it was all a dream ?” 

“Not all of it,” replied his bride : “Not the getting 
married part. It has been rather quiet and restful 
and being alone with you was just like Heaven, but 
I think we had better go on with our plans. You 
start out tomorrow and charter a little steamer for 
the trip and tonight I will help you make a list of 
supplies. We will have to do that carefully for 
we may be up there a long time. There are some 
things that I will want to buy myself so you had 
better leave me about a thousand dollars or more. 
We will sell the automobile and go with the supplies 
on the ship. If you can get a boat we ought to be 
away from here in a few days.” 

The next morning -Susanne shopped. When she 
finished she was satisfied and the thousand dollars 
was spent. Adam put in a very satisfactory day. 
He was able to report by night that the little 
steamer was chartered, thirty thousand dollars 
worth of every kind of supplies put on it, including 
two small knock-down houses, and that within an- 
other day everything would be ready to leave 
Quebec. 

"What did you get, Susanne ?” he asked. 

“I am not going to tell you. It seems that a mar- 
ried woman has no peace whatever if she has a curi- 
ous husband.” 

And that was the end of that. 

Promptly with the tide, the little, well-loaded 
steamer slid from the wharf and out into the main 
current. It was late autumn and there was a chill 
on the river that made the two adventurers glad 
they had on fur coats. It is always a little cold on 
the St. Lawrence, especially in the morning and 
evening. 
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Dusk came and a million stars. Supper for two 
was served in a little cabin. Fresh salmon was the 
choice part of this wonderful meal. All through 
the night they were rocked by the steady chug-chug- 
chug of the engine and the water breaking around 
the bow and sides of the ship. When morning came 
Susanne looked out of a porthole in their cabin and 
cried to Adam that they were in a canyon. Hastily 
dressing, they ran up on deck. The steamer was 
going up the Saguenay between walls of black gran- 
ite. The water was so deep, the shadows so in- 
tense, that the river looked like a black streak of ink. 
Echoes from the ship’s whistle bounded and re- 
bounded against the imprisoning walls. Soon after 
dinner they came to a wooden image of the Ma- 
donna and Child, white against the blue sky and a 
thousand feet above the river. Fry had a hurried 
conference with the Captain and fifteen minutes 
later the ship slowly approached a small wooden 
dock and after a little trouble tied there. At once 
the entire crew busied themselves unloading the ship 
and placing the supplies in secure piles under tar- 
paulins. 

“Where are you going to take these, Mr. Fry?” 
asked the Captain. 

Fry pointed up to the peak, twelve hundred feet 
above them. 

“How are you going to get them there ?” 

Fry started to think. The Captain did it for him. 

“I have a rather good engine in this boat and 
sometimes we hoist goods with it. I think that we 
could put some kind of a pulley up there on a crane 
and pull the goods up by the engine. You’ll never 
get them up by hand.” 

“What is your time worth ?” 

“A hundred a day for the ship and twenty-five for 
me a day and just day wages for the crew — except 
the officers and engineer and they get their regular 
wages.” 

“Go ahead and work it out some way,” said Adam. 
“I have a few thousand left and the things have to 
go up there.” 

Souderman Again 

W HILE they were talking a small, white-haired 
man was descending a goat path. He had 
started when the ship stopped but it took him over 
half an hour to reach the river. He rushed with en- 
thusiastic joy at Fry. 

“My dear boy,” he said. “My dear boy ! I am so 
glad you have come. It is certainly lonely here all 
by myself — and you have come to stay ? Must have, 
with all these supplies. What ? Married ? That is 
better yet.” 

“You don’t look a day older than you did in New 
York,” commented the pleased Adam: “Yes, this is 
my wife. Susanne, this is our friend Souderman, 
one of the greatest scientists who ever lived or who 
ever will. He is the man who put the termites on 
the map. Well, old chap, we have a real story to 
tell ; but first we want to start these things going 
up to our new home. How is it, cold up there? 
Captain, you had better go over the geography of 


this region with the owner, Mr. Souderman. He 
may give you some ideas as to the best place to put 
that hoist. If your men do not object I wish they 
would work extra hours tonight. I want to get the 
ship unloaded as soon as possible so that everyone 
can start at the job of hoisting the stuff up on that 
hill and helping me store it.” 

Souderman asked the Captain to walk to the end 
of the dock with him. 

“See that black line up against the sky?” he asked. 
“That is a pine tree that is six foot through at the 
base. It is the only big tree around Here and I 
have an idea that hundreds of years ago God started 
it to grow so that we could use it in our hour of 
need. You put your tackle on one of the lower 
limbs, and I bet it will hold anything you can hoist.” 

“How far is it above the river?” 

“A little over twelve hundred feet.” 

“We stop right there. It is a mechanical impos- 
sibility with the stuff I have to work with. How 
did you get your stuff up V’ 

“I sent out word that there was work here for 
cash. In no time I had a hundred French Canadians 
with little pack mules.” 

“You send for them again. I will unload the ship 
and go. I want to be accommodating, but I can- 
not do the impossible.” 

Souderman called Fry over : 

“Got any gold, Adam?” 

“Some.” 

“Well, we are going to carry this stuff up on little 
mules. The Captain says he cannot do it the way 
he, thought. I will send word out right away. They 
are all friendly with me around here. If you have 
gold we will move the goods and move them fast. 
These people here like the feel of a gold piece.” 

And that is what finally happened. Every box of 
supplies, every stick of lumber finally arrived at the 
top where French Canadians of remarkable effici- 
ency were at once put to work to erect the two 
houses and to build stone shelters for the bulkier 
supplies. On the second day the ship left. When 
everything was done, Adam and Eve-Susanne were 
living in their own house at what seemed to be the 
top of the world. The top of the mountain was pe- 
culiarly flat for an area of over fifty acres. Then 
the sides dropped down almost perpendicularly, on 
the river side over twelve hundred feet and on the 
shore side from four to eight hundred. There was 
just one place where a road could wind its way up to 
the top and that road in one place could be easily 
shattered to afford complete isolation for those liv- 
ing on the sky top. Years before some introverted 
Canadian had found the spot, discovered that the 
land was good, that there was water and privacy ; 
and he had built a massive, low, rambling stone 
house which contained everything needed for the 
protection of man and beast. That was the house 
in which Souderman was living, after he had re- 
paired the roof and replaced a few broken windows. 
There was pasture for a few cows in summer, 
enough hay to carry them through the long winter 
and, what was perhaps best of all, a peculiar out- 
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cropping of a vein of cannel-coal to take the place 
of wood. 

Souderman took the young married couple over 
the entire place as soon as they had leisure and 
the supplies were being safely cared for, 

“It is a wonderful place,” enthused Susanne, 
“though a little far from the shops on Fifth Avenue. 
How did you ever find it?” 

“I hunted for it,” said the old man, simply : 
“When I left New York I knew just what I wanted. 
A cold place that is almost inaccessible to every 
form of life but especially to those Giant Termites. 
I am an old man, Mrs. Fry, and the idea of those 
things catching me and eating me, perhaps before 
I am dead, was too much for my nervous system. 
I came up to Quebec intending to go to Greenland ; 
but they told me about this river and the lofty 
mountains on either side of it and so I came up 
here. I bought the place for a song from the owner 
who lives on the river a few miles from here. His 
wife grew tired of not seeing anyone for months at 
a time so they abandoned the hill farm. I felt sure 
that, if Adam lived, he would join me some day and 
so I wrote to him full directions and my best dreams 
have come true. In fact more than my dreams have 
come true, for I never thought of his marrying. He 
told me that he never intended to.” 

“He said that because he had never seen me. You 
must have been very lonely here and I am so glad 
for your sake that Adam can be with you. I am 
glad I am with both of ydu, because I can do a lot to 
make life bright for you. Have you got a radio? 
How often do you get the mail? Do you suppose 
it is cold here in the winter time? Does the wind 
blow? Are you sure those termites cannot reach 
here?” 

“Well, I have never wintered here, but it is cold 
enough in summer time to suit me. They say that 
the rivet freezes in the fall and does not thaw until 
April. The first steamers come up through the ice 
in May as far as Chicoutimi. They stop at my dock 
if there is freight or passengers. The city is one of 
ten thousand and is a few hours ride up the river. 
The three of us will go there some day. You will 
find it a little like Broadway — just a little. I want 
to go there soon and buy you and Adam a wedding 
present. He is just like a son to me so you are my 
daughter. Come over on the other side of the pas- 
ture. The sun is going to set in a little while and I 
want to show you something.” 

So they walked through the meadow where sev- 
eral cows and goats were contentedly browsing. 
Susanne paused now and then to gather wild flow- 
ers. Soon they came to the edge of the cliff. 

“Now look over that way,” said the old man, 
pointing to the other side of the river. There was 
the wooden Madonna holding the Child in her arms. 
At the distance she seemed just a little less than 
Susanne in size — 

“Adam, look. Look ! Don’t she look a little like 
our Anna Ruth ?” 

“A little,” answered her husband, smiling at the 
idea : “Anna Ruth, Souderman, is the companionate 


wife of Susanne’s brother. The four of us were 
married at the same time. They went to New York 
and are going to join us later — That reminds me. 
Have you any distinguishing signal that the pilot of 
a plane could find this place by ?” 

“Not at night, but in the daytime it .can easily 
be found. It is perhaps the only landing field for 
thirty miles. You have no idea how rolling and 
woody , the land is around here. Any aviator flying 
up the river valley would spot this place as an ideal 
landing field. Well, the sun is down and it is grow- 
ing pretty chilly around this promontory. Suppose 
you come over to the stone house after supper and 
tell me about the termites. Perhaps we can pick up 
something on the radio.” 

Burning Their Bridges 

S OUDERMAN, after the young married couple 
had become settled, had insisted that they have 
their meals by themselves. He felt that he should 
not, in any way, interfere with their happiness. So 
that evening it was nearly eight before they arrived 
in his sitting-room made comfortable by a coal fire 
blazing in the fireplace. 

“I have just been listening to the radio,” said the 
old scientist ; “and they are surely making a mess 
out of things. Everybody is mad at everybody else 
and they are killing each other off just as fast as 
they can. The Russo- Jap-Chinese coalition has 
conquered all of Europe and is waiting till the time 
is ripe to sweep over the British Islands. The 
greatest fleet Great Britain has ever assembled lies 
waiting for the enemy fleet. If it were not for that 
fleet the war would be over in a week. To me, sit- 
ting here in this quiet room, the entire panorama 
seems to be an impossible nightmare. What is mak- 
ing it?” 

“Well, we thought perhaps the people fought be- 
cause they could not help it. Susanne, you are a 
good talker. Tell him about our ideas in regard 
to a uniform pattern of all life,” 

So Susanne talked till ten p. m. and then Adam 
started and talked till one in the morning and, now 
and then, they drank some wine and smoked one 
more cigarette ; and finally they came to the end of 
the story. 

“I will have to sleep on that before I give any 
personal opinion,” commented Souderman: “As I 
am the one who started all this it seems appropriate 
for me to give a final analysis. I am not surprised, 
Adam, that they thought your wife had hysteria. 
It certainly was some experience for her. As far 
as I can see we just have to take her word for it. 
She is a brave girl. Come and have some breakfast 
with me at eight. I must get some sleep now.” 

In spite of all this talk about an eight-o’clock 
breakfast, Souderman woke Adam at six. 

“I just had to wake you, Adam,” the old man 
said : “I started to study over this thing and I do 
not feel that we are safe. The three of us are the 
worst enemies that the termites have and I think 
they will try to get us. I want you to eat a little 
breakfast and then help me dynamite the road. 
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There is one place where a few hundred pounds of 
dynamite will make a gap that even those big cross- 
ed-termites might find it hard to cross. It will be 
an ideal place to defend with your elephant guns. 
Susanne must be able to handle one and I used to be 
a fair shot. Ask Susanne if she will help us carry 
the dynamite — ^you don’t mind my calling her Sus- 
anne, do you? Seems to me as though you were all 
my little children and I am in some way responsible 
for your safety.” 

All that day they worked and just at dusk ex- 
ploded the dynamite. There was no doubt as to 
their success. The only approach to the mountain 
top was now by air. The old man was so fatigued by 
the day's work and excitement that he went to bed 
as soon as he had supper. The young people talked 
well into the night. Susanne could not become ac- 
customed to the idea that it was impossible for her 
to go to town. 

“It is just one of those things that will never hap- 
pen to me, unless brother comes and takes us in his 
airplane.” 

However, they finally went to sleep. 

After breakfast the next morning they went out 
for a stroll. It was their habit to take a telescope 
with them and search the river for boats ; this morn- 
ing, as usual, they turned the glass on their old 
landing. 

Susanne looked long and carefully, and then 
turned the glass over to Adam. He looked where 
she pointed. Then he said: 

“Let’s get Souderman and our express rifles. He 
wouldn’t miss this for anything.” 

Souderman came as fast as he could. With him 
came the young folks carrying some guns and am- 
munition belts. When they came to the side of the 
cliff overhanging the old landing they gave him the 
telescope and asked him to give them his opinion. 
He was in no hurry to do so, but at last he put the 
glass do^rn and turned to them : 

"Those things down there are different from any 
form of life that has ever existed — at least as far as 
we know. They look a little like a hypertrophied 
termite soldier, but no termites ever had faces like 
these animals. What do you think, Susanne? Are 
they like those you saw in the barracks on the is- 
land?” 

“They are enough like them to be them, and the 
things that climbed up on our ship were the same 
also. I feel that they developed a pattern and then 
simply repeated that design all over the world.” 

“How did they get here? I did not think they 
could live in that cold water?” 

“I’ll answer that,” said Susanne: “you remem- 
|jer those earthen tubes that they made. The little 
termites ran some out to our ship and then ate out 
the bottom and sank it. They have simply run tun- 
nels from the tropics to every part of the world. 
They knew we were here — at least they knew you 
were — and they simply ran a tunnel up the river 
bed and broke it open on the shore near the landing. 
They are not moving very fast and I should not 
wonder but that they are cold down there. They 


do not seem certain what to do next. They must 
be a long distance from the Guide that gives them 
orders. That is one reason why the Central Intel- 
ligence needed bodies that could keep up with their 
soldiers. Let me have that glass. Just as I thought. 
There is something down there like a man, only 
with a black skin. He is with them. Perhaps that 
is some poor negro whose brain has been replaced 
by the Ruling Power of a Giant Termite. See 1 He 
is pointing up the path. Perhaps he is giving them 
orders to come up here and kill us. Let me have 
that gun. Are these explosive bullets, Adam?” 

“Yes, and one of these rifles has a telescope sight.” 

“You take the telescope and watch that black man. 
I am going to put a bullet in his head.” 

“That is a small mark at 1200 feet. Better aim 
at his body.” 

“Head or nothing,” whispered the girl, as she 
pulled the trigger. 

And she hit. The commanding Thing, whatever 
it was, spun around and fell off the landing into 
the water. Susanne put the rifle down. 

“Now let’s keep quiet and let me try something.” 

In a few minutes the insect-soldiers, one by one, 
disappeared down a hole in the sand near the side 
of the mountain. 

“They have decided to go back,” exclaimed Sou- 
derman. 

“No,” said the woman; “they cannot decide to do 
anything. You know that you were the one who 
told us that they could not initiate thought, only 
obey commands. So I commanded them to go back 
and close the hole, and as there was no one else to 
give them another command they obeyed mine.” 

“But they will come back again,” said Adam. 

“Yes, but isn’t it interesting to think that they 
did it?” 

“Of course,” interposed Souderman very gently. 
“That all might have been a coincidence — but 
somehow I think that it was not. I am glad that 
we blew the path to pieces. Do you think they 
will be able to jump across?” 

“I do not think so. At the same time it might be 
well for us never to go out without our rifles. I 
have a few shotguns that shoot buckshot. That 
might stop a charging soldier better than a rifle 
bullet. Susanne, we are going to sleep in the 
stone house wdth Souderman till we know what is 
going to happen. I am afraid that they are going 
to come back.” 

CHAPTER XIV 
With Bankerville 

I T was a rather sober trio that walked back to 
the stone house. Above the sky seemed as bril- 
liantly lighted as ever ; the cows were as content- 
ed, the goats as lively. But the three human beings 
were decidedly different. They could not forget 
that tunnel down at the bottom of the pathway. 

Bailey Bankerville travelling with little Anna 
Ruth went swiftly east over a far different route 
from the one followed by Adam Fry. He did not 
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allow his car to saunter along as Fry was having 
his car do a few hundred miles to the north of him. 
Instead he drove as if for dear life. Little Anna 
Ruth just held on tight and hoped that none of the 
guns were loaded. Occasionally he paused for food, 
never for sleep. When he reached Detroit, he was 
utterly tired and his bride more so. He engaged a 
suite at one of the smaller hotels, registering under 
an assumed name. Before he allowed himself to 
sleep, he sent for his business representative in that 
city. 

"Hullo, Jones,” he said. “How are things? Do 
you know if the Government is after me?” 

"I do not think so. After the excitement in Cali- 
fornia they seemed to lose all interest in you. What 
was the matter?” 

"Too much to tell you. You buy me a good two- 
passenger plane, and put some firearms and about 
a hundred thousand in gold in it and have it ready 
for me. Tell the New York office to carry on and, 
one week from today, phone me on my private line. 
I am here under another name and I do not want 
any publicity. How is the stock market?” 

“Bad. A person can buy anything he wants for 
any price.” 

"You tell the New York office to use their own 
judgment. Don’t forget about the plane. I will 
want it in about five days. You get it all ready and 
then come here for me. Any kind will do. I drive 
them with my eyes shut nowadays.” 

That was no idle boast, for Bankerville was one 
of the best amateur pilots. 

His business attended to, he wearily shaved and 
took a bath. Then he fell into bed, and was asleep 
before he hit the pillow. When he finally woke he 
did not know where he was. Sitting up in bed he 
suddenly realized that Anna Ruth was asleep in a 
Morris chair by the side of his bed. She was all 
wrapped up in a blanket and had his coat on. She 
seemed cold and uncomfortable; but there was no 
doubt about the fact that she was was fast asleep. 
He carefully took his clothes and went into her 
room so he could dress without disturbing her. On 
the chair by her bed were her knickers and worn 
coat. Bankerville looked at them : 

“Poor little kid,” he said softly: “From Sydney 
here she hasn’t had a single thing to wear except 
the clothes she had on the night her father died. 
We have done everything and we never even 
thought of her and how she might feel in those old 
clothes. Let me see. She is about five feet two 
inches high, and I guess she weighs about a hun- 
dred and ten. I am going to get her some clothes 
right away. She can get a dress when she wakes.” 

He went to the parlor of the suite and called the 
hotel manager. As a result the manager’s wife her- 
self came to the parlor. Bankerville gave her a 
thousand dollars and told her to buy an airplane 
suitcase and fill it full of nice things for his little 
girl to wear. He explained that she was asleep 
and he wanted them before she woke. 

"If I could see your little girl,” the lady said, “I 
could tell better her size and everything.” 


“You cannot see her but 1 tell you what I 

will do. Here are a lot of her old clothes, a pair of 

shoes, stockings lots of things I don’t know the 

names of. Take them. Here is another thousand. 
Buy her a sport dress and a coat to wear in the air 
and something to wear in the evening at the thea- 
ter and something else to do her shopping in. Will 
two thousand be enough? If it is not I will give 
you some more and I wish you would get some- 
thing for yourself. Here is a" hundred more for 
you — ^and please get the things back in as short 
a time as you can. I will be here waiting for you.” 

Anna Ruth kept on sleeping. An hour passed 
and then two and then three. The man sent for 
breakfast for two, and ate it all himself. At last 
the lady returned followed by a bellboy carrying 
bundles and a suitcase. 

“Everything is here, Mr. Johnson,” she said: “I 
think that if your daughter is normal she will like 
the clothes. If they do not fit, they can be changed. 
Anything else?” 

The banker thanked her and carried the things 
into his little girl’s room. He opened the bundles 
and spread the silkens all over the bed. He opened 
the suitcase. Then he went back to his room and 
back to bed. Anna Ruth was still asleep. When he 
woke again she was gone. He got up and shaved 
again. Just as he finished she knocked at the door. 

“Can I come in?” she called. 

And in she came, and when she did Bankerville 
gasped. He had never realized the change that 
clothes make in a woman. Anna Ruth in ultra- 
feminine attire was someone else than Anna Ruth 
in shabby, faded knickers. 

“I wanted to thank you for these clothes, Mr. 
Bankerville,” she said. “They are just too lovely 
for words to express. Can we have breakfast?” 

That is what they did — had breakfast in their 
suite ; and, in spite of his having previously eaten, 
the dazed man did full justice to another meal. Fin- 
ally, he said : 

“Listen to me, little Anna Ruth. How old are 
you, anyway?” 

“I’ll be twenty-two next week.” 

“And all the time you let us treat you like a 
little girl. Why didn’t you tell us you were a 
woman ?” 

“It was this way. I was all broken up over 
Father and the way things went, and you were so 
good to me that first night and held my hand so I 
could go to sleep; that I just thought that perhaps, 
if you knew how old I was you wouldn’t treat me 
so nice, and I did need someone to love me — so I 

just went on being your little girl and then 

when I found that I loved you and you said I ought 
to marry you for the safety of the party, I just had 
to keep on being your little girl, for you would not 
want me with you if you knew I was a grown-up 
woman.” 

“I just made one mistake, my dear girl,” said the 
man, and his voice trembled as he spoke. “That 
was in arranging for a companionate marriage with 
you. I wanted to take care of you just as though 
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you were a child. But now that you say you love 
me, and I know I love you, 1 wish that we had been 

married as Susanne and Fry were.” 

The woman opened her eyes, 

“Weren’t we? I thought we were. Same words 
— same preacher — same certificate. Are they mar- 
ried in a different way? Of course you have been 
worried and you certainly drove like mad, but 
you are going to be rested some day, and pay a lit- 
tle attention to me, Bailey?” 

As Bankerville Saw It 

T hey looked at each other. Three seconds later 
he was trying to smother her with kisses. Three 
minutes later he was still trying. There was a 
strange mirth in her eyes as she asked him. 

“We are married just as Adam and Susanne 
were, aren’t we, Bailey?” 

And he had to admit that there was no difference. 
They were so busy explaining to each other just 
what a wonderful thing had happened to them that 
it was past twelve before she was able to leave his 
lap. 

“I want you to go and buy some new clothes, 
Bailey," she commanded, “and I am going to have 
a maid come up here and give me a manicure and 
help me with my clothes. Then I am going to have 
a sandwich and go to bed. We will have supper 
downstairs and then go to the theater. I think 
that I will be able to look real nice in my new 
clothes.” 

They did not recover their equilibrium for several 
days. Finally it dawned on the bridegroom that it 
was time for him to start for New York. He had 
not even looked at a paper for over four days. He 
and Anna Ruth had not once mentioned the word, 
“termite”. 

That night he announced his decision : 

“I have a plane and we are leaving tomorrow for 
New York.” 

“They won’t arrest you there?” she asked, anxi- 
ously. 

“Not where I am going. You see this is the way 
of it. I am, or rather I was, a rather rich man. I 
financed and erected the tallest building in New 
York city. It stops at the 90th story. Then comes 
fifty feet of just steel framework and on top of 
that there is a large roof. On that roof is a little 
bungalow. Everything is there to enable us to live 
a long time. There is an excellent landing field for 
a plane, if a man knows how to land one. Only a 
few people know this house is up there. After the 
workers built it I made an inspection and never 
went back. It was my idea that some day the city 
dwellers might revolt against the rich. I thought 
that such a place would serve as a city of refuge till 
the storm passed. We are going there, little Anna 
Ruth, and we are going to stay there till we see 
how things are going to end. When the time comes 
we are going to go and join Susanne and Adam and 
that fine old man, Souderman, whom Adam loves 
so dearly but whom I have never seen. 


“I have an idea that the next move of the Giant 
Termites will be to capture some one of the great 
cities of the world. It is hard to estimate how 
many millions of warriors they have in reserve; 
but it is going to take more than they have to cap- 
ture the human race if the men and women fight. 
So long as the race goes down fighting, it will never 
go all the way down ; but, if panic hits them, if they 
feel that the struggle is hopeless, if the women feel 
that death is better than mutilation at the hands of 
these insects, then all the termite warriors will have 
to do is to form a line across the continent and 
sweep it clean, killing and eating as they go. There 
will be no. resistance. More people will kill them- 
selves and die of starvation than will ever be killed 
by insects. 

“Suppose we look at the situation from the stand- 
point of the leaders of the Termites. It might be 
more logical for them to start in Central America 
and come north through Mexico or start at the Gulf 
and come north, east and west through the Missis- 
sippi Valley. But all these lines of attack would 
give ample warning to the great cities. But on the 
other hand if they simultaneously attacked New 
York and San Francisco, they catch the nation be- 
tween two jaws. And if they can depopulate a city 
like New York, the rest of the world will realize 
the helplessness of the struggle.” 

“And you are not going to gpve them any warn- 
ing?” 

“I would if I thought it would do any good. You 
saw what happened every time I tried in the past. 
I think that I told you how we were driven out of 
New York when we started on our voyage. I am 
still uncertain as to whether this United States is a 
single large animal with a Central Ruling Intelli- 
gence, or whether we are a self-governed collection 
of independent units. Perhaps it makes no differ- 
ence. And one thing is certain and that is the fact 
that the Government is afraid of me. They do not 
know why, but they feel that in some way I am in 
back of a lot of the trouble they have been having. 
The bulk of the common people hate me; they 
would cheerfully tear me to pieces if they could. 

“There is another way to look at it. Suppose I 
give the people of New York City warning; would 
they believe me? If they did, would they be any 
better off? Can they protect themselves? If twenty 
million of those giant warrior termites suddenly at- 
tacked the city from all sides, can the city, the state, 
the nation successfully defend it? If the fifteen 
million people in the city have to die would it not 
be better for the nation to have them die in one place 
in one mass, rather than run panic-stricken over the 
east? I have felt pessimistic about the entire matter 
since the very start and when Susanne came back 
with her story of those enormous barracks with long 
rows of warriors simply waiting for the signal, when 
I realized that all through the tropics there were 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of such bar- 
racks with hundreds of millions of warriors and as 
many giant scavengers and workers, I felt that hu- 
manity was doomed unless some new discovery 
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made it possible to kill them in their barracks be- 
fore the attack began. 

“Then, when all the nations in the world started 
to cut each other’s throats and, even in the United 
States, the Regular Army had to be used to kill our 
own citizens to prevent the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment and the establishment of an anarchy, I felt 
more helpless and hopeless than ever; for if every 
nation in the world were united perfectly against 
this threatened terror I doubt if they would be suffi- 
cient to drive it back. I feel that humanity is 
doomed. 

“At the same time I feel that we, as a race, will 
not perish from the earth like the cave bear and the 
saber-toothed tiger. Some of us will survive. There 
will be little isolated groups remaining alive, hold- 
ing the torch of the human race, seeing that it does 
not go out. The termites will rule but they will 
some day die. They will go on growing every cen- 
tury in greatness and power and, finally, they will 
reach the height of their destiny. Then something 
will happen — perhaps a new micro-organism will 
grow inside them — and, within a generation, they 
will pass away and live on only in the history they 
have written in their termitaries and their tunnels 
traversing the entire earth. 

“They will die — but man will survive — and gradu- 
ally he will repopulate the earth. A new civiliza- 
tion, a better culture, a purer humanity will grow 
on the decay of older selfishness. New York, Chi- 
cago, London, Paris, Petrograd, Canton, will be one 
with Nineveh and Tyre. That is what I think oi 
the situation and, because I think so, I see fully the 
part the four of us will play. 

“In that City of Refuge, prepared for us by Sou- 
derman, we will as best as we can keep humanity 
alive. We will make records of our culture. We 
will live on. Day after day we may have to battle 
with the determined termites, who realize that in us 
they have the sole frustration of their dreams ; but 
we will survive. They may come against us in tun- 
nels, on foot, even- in the air, but in some way we 
will survive. And in that victory lies the hope of 
our eternity and the future of the gemis homo. If 
we had a million, ten million men with the deter- 
mined spirit of the two of us, and each man had a 
wife like you and Susanne, then we would be able to 
make a successful fight. At least we would go down 
fighting; there would be no panic, no overwhelming 
despair. 

“Let us come back to these alleged rulers of the 
nations. If they exist at all they are at present 
senile, sick imbeciles ; I think they are on the point 
of dying. When they die their bodies will die and 
entire nations will pass away, never to live again. 
It has happened before and will happen again. A 
unit, an individual, a nation, a tree either has to 
grow or to decay. Perhaps the human race is de- 
caying; looks that way. So what is the use of 
warning them? What good will it do?” 

“But it is horrible, Bailey, to think of the little 
children olayine on the streets, in the parks, even in 
their houses. Why should they be made to suffer?” 


“I do not know. All I know is that I believe hu- 
manity is doomed. Let’s try to be real happy for a 
few days. We will leave Detroit early tomorrow 
morning. We ought to land in our new home 
within four hours. Thanks to the new inventions, 
we will settle on our landing field like a fly landing 
on a cherry. Then we will start our radio and get 
the latest news — I wonder if Souderman has a radio 
— ^just as soon as things become dangerous we will 
leave. Where we will be is safety, at least I think 
so. No one will know we are there except the Gen- 
ral Manager of my New York office and I know he 
is to be trusted. Not even the termites could climb 
up. Yes, I believe they could; but they will be so 
busy that they will never think of us. At least I 
hope so and, if they do think of us and attack us, 
we can leave the landing field and go to Souder- 
man.” 

The Parties Meet 

L ittle Anna Ruth crept into the arms Bf the 
big man. 

“Dear,” she said, “I am frightened, but not for 
myself. I am thinking of those little babies; I 
must save some of them. Please stop at the Souder- 
man place on your way to New York and let us see 
just how things are there. I want to see Susanne 
and talk things over with her. Just an hour and 
then we will go on to New York. Just an hour with 
Susanne so I can talk to her about babies. We must 
do something for the little ones — we can’t help all 
if there are fifteen million people in New York, but 
at least some. Please, dear. Let me talk to 
Susanne.” 

The big man kissed her tears away and promised 
her that he would do as she wanted him to. The 
next morning their plane left for Quebec. At that 
city they stopped to rest and secure gas and oil; 
then they started out again, following the shore line 
of the St. Lawrence on the northern side till they 
came to the Saguenay. 

“Keep your eyes open for a large Madonna on top 
of a mountain on the left side,” cried Bankerville: 
“Souderman lives near it, on the only place to land 
for thirty miles.” 

And in a few moments the Madonna was se^n 
and, on the other side of the river, hundreds of 
feet above the water level, was the landing field 
with a few houses on one side. 

“That’s the place,” said Anna Ruth : “It answers 
the description perfectly.” And in fifteen minutes 
the two women were madly kissing each other and 
Bankerville was becoming acquainted with Souder- 
man. 

“We are on our way to New York,” said the 
banker: “Anna Ruth wanted me to stop here and see 
how you were located ; we are going to stay but a 
few hours. What kind of place have you ? Can you 
defend it in every way? How many people could 
you keep up here if they had food? How are you 
going to keep warm in winter time? Have you any 
late news about the termites?” 

"Is that all you want to know?" answered Adam. 
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“That is easy. We have fifty acres here on top of 
a mountain. We have blasted away the only path. 
The sides of the mountain go down precipitously 
from 300 to 1200 feet. No human being can climb 
up here. I have never assured myself that one of 
those six-legged twenty-foot long termites could 
not. All depends on the kind of feet they have. 
They might jump across the gap in the path but 
that is a place that can easily be defended. There is 
a lot of easily-worked stone up here and ramparts 
could be built and houses also. If we had food we 
could care for fifty small families. Lots of coal for 
winter use if we have stoves ; and we have seen ter- 
mites down at the boat landing but they did not try 
to come up. Anything else ?” 

“Yes, how much food have you?” 

“Enough for the five of us for three years. Per- 
haps a little less. Lots of fish in the river if we 
could get down there.” 

“One question more. Mr. Souderman. You have 
heard Adam’s story. What do you think the end of 
all this is going to be ?” 

“If those termites want to, they will simply wipe 
out the race of human beings. Nothing is going to 
stop them." 

“We could as long as our ammunition held out. 
We could do better with a few more men.” 

“All you need is food and ammunition and real 
men ?” 

“That is all.” 

“Good. Let’s visit with the girls awhile and then 
little Anna Ruth and I are on our way.” 

In spite of every reason for gloom the five made 
a jolly party as they sat in Souderman’s cosy library. 
However the time soon passed and the New York- 
ers rose to start on the last lap of their journey. 
For Bankerville it was going to be a complete cir- 
cumnavigation of the world. Brother and sister 
strolled towards the airplane. 

“Well, Buddy,” she asked with a twinkle. “How 
is little Anna Ruth ?” 

“Oh 1 She’s not so very little,” was his smiling 
reply.” 

CHAPTER XV 
A Big Order 

T he next morning they circled over New York 
and finally landed quietly on the top of the 
United Bankers’ Building. Anna Ruth looked 
in wonder over the city. 

“They cannot capture a city like this,” she said 
confidently. “It is too big. And they cannot come 
up here because it’s too high in the air.” 

“No, I do not think they would ever come up 
here, but they will take the city; and they may be- 
gin to do it right away. How many babies do you 
want to save, Anna Ruthie?” 

“As many as I can.” 

“That is twenty-five, and each baby has to have a 
father and mother.” 

“I want them to be little babies.” 

“You bet. Little things. I’ll get busy at once.” 


Anna Ruth was delighted with the inside of the 
bungalow. It was nearly perfect in all of its ar- 
rangements, and especially well supplied with 
everything necessary to do light housekeeping. 
While she was busy experimenting with the electric 
stove her husband tinkered with the radio and fin- 
ally was able to get one of the news bulletins. It 
seemed that, on the whole, the day previous had 
been devoid of interesting news; the quietness of 
the entire world was peculiarly unusual. Congress 
was in session and was trying to pass a Farm Relief 
bill ; this had been their favorite indoor sport for the 
last thirty years. While he was listening to the 
radio the telephone rang. It was the General Man- 
ager of Bankerville’s New York office calling up as 
per instructions from the Detroit office. 

“I don’t know where our private phone 1000 is, 
Mr. Bankerville, but I was asked to call you there.” 

“Well, I am here, and glad to talk to you. How 
is everything?” 

“Rather rotten.” 

“I suppose so. Are you busy ?” 

“Not very.” 

“Get a memo pad. I want you to find twenty-five 
young men for me that have the following qualifica- 
tions. Are you ready ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Clean, healthy family history — under thirty — 
married — each with a different profession — wife with 
a clean, healthy family history — men and their wives 
fond of the open — fond of roughing it — each man 
and wife with; a baby under two years old — mother 
nursing baby if not weaned — man and wife still in 
love with each other — both accustomed to firearms 
and hunting big game — man must know how fdi 
pilot a plane — man and wife both college graduates 
— financial condition no object — get the idea? I 
want a doctor and a dentist and a chemist — and so 
on right down the line. Now how soon can you 
find those twenty-five men for me? 

The man at the other end of the line whistled. 

“That is a big order, Mr. Bankerville. Do you 
want me to advertise?” 

“No, I want you to pick them. Hunt them out of 
the clubs and banks and business houses. After you 
find three or four they can help you find the rest. 
Tell them confidentially that I am back of it. That 
I want them to join me in a new business that will 
pay them big. Get the idea. You find them in 
twenty-four hours if you can and have them meet 
me Sunday afternoon at my summer home over on 
Long Island Sound. I will be there with my wife. 
Yes, Tmtfi my imfe. Certainly I am married, why 
not? Have them bring their babies if they want to 
— yes, better tell them to bring their babies — that is 
important. Now I want you to start on this right 
away. It is most important. No. lam not inter- 
ested in the market. You handle the business ac- 
cording to your best judgment. Find those men. 
I will be at my summer home at two on Sunday 
afternoon.” 

That evening they listened to a long radio lecture 
on the unusual happenings in the Pacific Ocean. 
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Australia and practically all of the islands in that 
ocean had lost contact with the outer world. The 
Pacific Fleet had disappeared after fighting off 
Honolulu. Six celebrated scientists had heen asked 
to give their opinion of why all this had happened 
and each of the six thought of something novel and 
at the same time different from the ideas of the 
other five. There had been no news from Japan for 
some weeks. 

Anna Ruth was in her glory. She prepared the 
meals, washed the dishes and at night rocked on the 
gallery of the little cottage and looked at the thou- 
sands of electric signs. She seemed content and 
apparently had lost all interest in the danger that 
threatened the babies of New York. Two entire 
days passed without the two of them even mention- 
ing termites. Sunday came and at eleven Banker- 
ville announced a trip to his Long Island estate. 

“Some folks there I want to see,” he said : “Better 
go with me.” 

His home on Long Island was a small place, 
rather out of proportion to his station in New York 
society. They arrived there at one to the great sur- 
prise of the caretaker and his wife. It was a beau- 
tiful day in early autumn. The banker ordered fifty 
chairs put on the lawn in a very small semi-circle. 
Then machines began to arrive and by five minutes 
of two the fifty chairs were occupied by twenty-five 
young men and their wives. The most of them had 
brought babies, which they left asleep in the cars or 
in the charge of nurses. Anna Ruth sat on the grass 
and Bankerville stood up. 

A Meeting on t^e Lawn 

< <T AM glad to see you people this afternoon,” he 

-1- started simply, “because Mrs. Bankerville was 
very much interested in your babies. Most of the 
credit for this meeting belongs to her. You no 
doubt want to know why I asked you to come here 
and so I am going to start at once and tell you.” 

For the next two hours he talked about the Giant 
Termites and the belief that he and his associates 
had that New York and all the rest of the world was 
doomed. He told the story simply, logically and 
forcefully. 

“Now, up in Canada, Fry, Souderman and I have 
what we believe to be a perfect fortress. If we have 
food it will hold all of us. It may have to be de- 
fended by force ; we hope not but it is entirely pos- 
sible that these termites can climb the wall. If they 
do all of us, including the women, will have to fight 
— that is why I selected men and women who were 
accustomed to big-game shooting. If we have food 
we can live up there indefinitely, if we can protect 
ourselves. The only way to get there is by plane. 
We have twenty-five men here with their twenty- 
five wives, and the condition was that they are in 
love with each other. There are in these families 
twenty-five babies. We want to save those babies. 
Now my offer is this. I will buy each of you a 
plane. I will buy all the supplies of every kind you 
can carry for as many trips as you have time 
to make. Each of you is a specialist in some line. 


Take a small library of your specialty and the nec- 
essary instruments of precision. Be prepared to 
practice your specialty in a community of less than 
a hundred people that are going to be isolated from 
the world for an indefinite period. Get everything 
there. Arrange to build your houses. Take your 
wife and children there if you want to as soon as you 
have a place for them. Above all take big-game 
guns, lots of ammunition and all the food that you 
can carry. Keep at it. Remember all the time that 
what you are doing is to save your wives and chil- 
dren and yourselves from a horrible death, but it is 
going to do more. We will form a new nation. We 
may easily be the only civilized group left alive on 
the earth, and we will have to carry on for the future 
of humanity. Any questions?” 

Finally one man stood up and said, simply: 

“I think that we would like to hear from your 
wife.” 

Anna Ruth stood up. She seemed that afternoon 
very much of a woman. She walked over and took 
a sleeping baby from the mother's arms and said : 

“I wanted to save at least a few of the babies in 
New York. We cannot save them all, but we can 
save a few, and I cannot imagine a baby without 
a father and mother and so we just wanted to save 
them too. That’s all.” 

A big bronzed man stood up, and there was a 
baby in his arms, a biggish baby with flaxen hair 
and blue eyes like the father. The man said: 

“I never saw Bankerville till today — but I know 
him by reputation. There is not a single big-game 
hunter but has read his books ; he has never lied in 
his books and I do not believe he is lying now. 
His wife certainly is not. I am going to go with 
him. I am worth five millions, but I would burn it 
all to save this little fellow in my arms and his 
mother by my side. His mother and I hunted tigers 
in Bengal when we were first married. We know 
what danger is. I am going to get in this game. 
Any more that will ? Stand up.” 

The General Manager of the Bankerville interests 
in New York City had be^ selected because of his 
efficiency. He had personally chosen these men to 
attend this meeting, and a proof of his efficiency 
was shown in the fact that every man stood up. 

“Finel” exclaimed the multi-millionaire. “Now, 
let’s get to work. Is there a banker here? Yes — 
well I will give you a letter of credit for ten million 
to start with. Men, you go to Mr. Jenkins of the 
First National tomorrow and he will finance you. 
Suppose we men organize into a few committees and 
arrange everything, while the women get acquaint- 
ed with each other and admire the babies. First I 
want to tell you how to get to Souderman’s place.” 

All that week and all the next week twenty-five 
planes were making regular trips to Souderman’s 
mountain. Small houses were built, some of the wo- 
men moved there and started housekeeping. The 
plateau hummed with life; and still nothing hap- 
pened. Bankerville was at his private phone, almost 
all the time, arranging details of every description 
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while Anna Ruth cooked for him and tried to save 
his strength. Then, one night, They came 

The Invasion 

I T was an extraordinarily warm aay for that time 
of year ; enough so, in fact, to send several thou- 
sand people to Coney Island and the other bathing 
beaches. The sky, blown clear by a steady wind, 
was remarkably clear : “The stars are as they were 
in Australia,” commented Anna Ruth. Then the 
'phone rang: 

“Is this Bankerville ?” 

"Yes.” 

“Well, they are having a panic down on the beach 
at Coney Island. I cannot get the details but, what- 
ever is the matter, it’s bad. Two thousand of the 
Police Reserve have been ordered down. From my 
house I can hear a constant discharge of firearms. 
Do you think things have started?” 

“I think so,” answered Bankerville : “Send the 
code warning to every man, telling him to get 
in the air with his wife and baby. He can stay over 
the city if he wants to till morning, but I think they 
had better beat it for Canada. This is the way it 
started at Sydney and Venice. They came out of 
the ocean there. Get busy. Tell them I said to get 
out and stay out. I am going to stay here till the 
end. Someone has to see it, but not you men. 
Hurry! Have each man signal to me as he flies 
over 1000 on his way north.” 

He came back to Anna Ruth and sat down on 
the arm of her chair. A little wearily, he sighed 
as he took her hand. Finally he said ; 

“I guess They have come. There is a big panic 
'over at Coney Island and the entire police reserve 
has been ordered over. I have sent out the order 
for our men to get their families up in the air.” 
“Are we going to stay here?” 

“I think sa Someone ought to stay here. We 
can see over some of the city if we use our glasses. 
Let’s sit here a while, I told the planes to fly over 
and give the signal on the way to Canada.” 

They leaned back so they could see the sky. Soon 
a plane sounded overhead and a little fire balloon 
dropped, blazed a while, and then went out. 

"T^at is Number One,” said Bankerville. 

And ^o they counted till the twenty-fifth one 
went over and then they went to bed, 

“I wish I had something to think of except ter- 
mites,” said the man: “I have thought so much 
about termites that I am just tired of them.” 

"Suppose I give you something new to think 
about,” whispered Anna Ruth, and she kept on 
whispering to him. 

“Well, I declare,” he said as he kissed her. "No 
wonder you wanted to save a lot of babies.” 

So he was able to stop thinking about the ter- 
mites. 

The next morning, the radio bulletins started 
bravely to give the news. AJl during the night the 
city had been attacked on all sides by a new form of 
insect life. Various descriptions were given, none 
of them even approximately accurate. A number 


of people had tried to leave New York, but every 
avenue of escape was either wrecked or block^. 
The President of the United States had been notS 
fied, regular troops were on the way — the reserve 
militia had been ordered out. People were barricad- 
ing themselves in office buildings, filling the stairs 
with office furniture and stopping the elevators. 
There was bad news from New Orleans and San 
Francisco ; it seemed that the same things were hap- 
pening there. 

Bailey Bankerville left the radio and went out on 
the roof with a high-powered glass. Far below him 
he could see the street and little people driving and 
running over it. Now and then came the sound of 
a rifle. He said to himself: 

“There is no use trying to see everything. What 
is happening all over the city will happen down 
here if I wait long enough.” 

“Let me see,” demanded Anna Ruth, but he re- 
fused. 

“You go and cook a good dinner and then you put 
everything you want to take with you in the plane 
because we are going to travel soon. I do not want 
you to see this. You go and cook a dinner. Please.” 

The street he had selected stretched for several 
miles, a thin white ribbon with tall apartment and 
business houses on either side. It ran north and 
south. For a while all the cars and people seemed 
to be going north. Then the tide turned and the 
north-bound current was caught by the south- 
bound. There was a confused, milling mass. 

“Termites at each end,” said Bankerville. 

Now, from the south, he saw a black mass ad- 
vancing. It was too far away to get the details but 
the street seemed clear beyond that mass» A simi- 
lar mass was seen a few miles at the north end of 
the street. The people were leaving their machines 
and running into the houses and down into the sub- 
ways. The two black masses came nearer. Finally 
Bankerville could see the details of one ; from one 
side of the street to the other it was a solid line of 
termite warriors, slowly marching forward. Occa- 
sionally they caught a man or woman and cut him 
in two; once dead, they paid no more attention to 
the victim. At every opening of a house they broke 
in and entered. The average door was powerless 
against the five-foot jaws. 

Back of them came another black mass. The 
banker focused carefully on these. As he expected, 
they were the scavengers, the workers. As they 
came to a mutilated body they stopped and devour- 
ed it. In the entire movement there was no haste, 
no indecision; they simply went on. Finally the 
two groups of giant warriors met; that street was 
clear. Other groups came up, moving rapidly to a 
new attack. In the distance there began a steady 
roll of fire. “Machine guns ! 'The army has come !” 
muttered the banker. 

He ran into the cottage, crying: 

"I have just got to see this, Anna RutK, I am 
going up in the plane.” 

“I am too,” said his wife and nothing he could 
say could change her mind. So they started to fly 
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over the city. It was hard to tell what was really 
happening. Central Park was a dense mass of peo- 
ple; thousands could be seen trying to enter the 
Metropolitan Museum. All of Fifth Avenue was a 
dense line of blocked automobiles. All around the 
city policemen, soldiers and isolated individuals 
could be seen fighting against enormous odds. Now 
and then on a cleared street a man could be seen 
running with a giant termite after him ; such a chase 
was usually short. All along the Hudson River 
shore the ground was black with the termites com- 
ing out of their tunnels. Out on the river boat after 
boat was sinking, some exploding as the water 
reached the boilers. The bridges were interesting; 
everyone was guarded by a solid mass of termites. 
There was no doubt that an extremely intelligent 
effort was being made to shut New York off from 
the rest of the world. 

“It is going to go on like this for a few days, and 
then the fighting will be over and they will clean up. 
For weeks these people will hide in subways and 
houses, but hunger will drive them out finally ; and 
when they come out they will be killed. If this is 
happening all over the world, you can see for your- 
self how helpless mankind is to protect themselves.” 

He started up the engine and slowly sailed up the 
Hudson River valley. Here all was apparently 
peaceful and quiet. Large country estates lined the 
water’s edge. Over one of the trim lawns a woman 
in a nurse’s uniform came running. Behind her 
came a termite. Shrieking as she did, she threw a 
little baby into a hedge. The termite killed her and 
then stupidly turned to see what it was that she had 
tossed into the air. 

The giant insect heard the baby cry and, at the 
same time, heard the buzz of the plane. Perhaps 
he thought that it was some kind of a dragon-fly, 
for he stood on his hind legs and waved his five-foot 
head in defiance. Bankerville turned the plane 
slightly to the left and passed him ; but, in doing so, 
caught him so that one of the wings cut his head off. 
On went the plane up in the air ; but as soon as be 
could the clever pilot turned and made a landing 
near the giant warrior. Jumping out on the ground 
with rifle ready to fire he ran towards the insect, 
but there was no more danger in that one. He then 
dashed to the hedge and picked the crying baby up 
and carried it back to his wife. 

“What’s to be done now?” he a^ed: “Do you 
suppose the parents are dead ?” 

For answer she simply begged him to get in and 
off the ground with the machine. They were barely 
fifty feet in the air when a dozen warriors came 
running down the lawn. 

“That’s the answer,” she cried in his ear : 
“Everyone in that house Is dead except the baby. 
We will just have to take it with us.” 

They went back to the cottage on top of the 
building; went back there and prepared to leave 
New York. There was still occasional firing, but 
it seemed that all organized opposition had ceased. 
Anna Ruth held the baby close to her heart. 

“I want to leave, Bailey, and go tip to Susanne 


and the other women. There is nothing more that 
we can do here. When we start I want you to make 
altitude right away. I just want to see the clouds 
and the cool stars and the old familiar moon. I am 
not frightened up there with you, but I am down 
here. Perhaps at any tirhe some of those termites 
might decide to climb up here and see if there is 
anyone to eat So let’s go. I do not know what is 
facing us in Canada, but any thing will be better 
than this dreadful city of the dead.” 

Without speaking, they sailed up into the moonlit 
sky. 

CHAPTER XVI 
Waiting 

I IFE in the Souderman Colony was a busy one 
that fall, for extensive preparations had to be 
made for winter. At the last moment it was 
found that many additional supplies were needed, 
and efforts to secure them at Quebec ended in fail- 
ure; as that city had been thoroughly depopulated 
by the termite army of occupation. Several planes 
finally went over to the island of Newfoundland 
and bought out the few large stores. The people 
there had heard vague news of the destruction of 
Quebec, but did not seem to feel that it would affect 
them. They were glad to get Bankerville’s gold. 

On the hilltop, stone houses were built and the 
cracks stopped with cement. Coal was dug and 
stored inside and outside the houses and storehouses 
were built to protect the supplies of food. A small 
hospital was erected. Everything possible was done 
to make it a comfortable winter for the 81 persons 
composing the colony. After that was done, the 
men put in long hours completing the defences of 
the colony. At necessary places stone ramparts 
were built. A supply of stones was laid handy, to 
be hurled over the top; stores of ammunition and 
dynamite were cached at intervals all around the 
edge of the hill. Electric lights were placed at 
regular distances and a twenty-four-hour schedule 
of sentry duty established. 

Nothing was left undone to keep up the morale of 
the colony. Concerts were a regular feature of the 
long winter evenings. Regfular courses of study 
started by the various specialists were enthusiastic- 
ally attended. First-aid lectures were given by the 
physician. Finally, every man and woman was drill- 
ed in their duties in case the hill was attacked. 
Each of the adults had constantly within reach a 
large shotgun shooting buckshot, and an elephant 
rifle that threw a very heavy, soft, expansive bullet. 
There was an abundance of ammunition. 

All that winter they waited and nothing hap- 
pened. When they had first come to the hill radio 
messages were common. Now for several weeks 
none came. They felt that this was an ominous 
sign. They had no definite proof, but they felt 
that the termite invasion of the civilized world had 
been a complete success. Their supposition was 
more than correct. Aided in every way by the 
gtupidity of the human beings they faced, the Giant 
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Termites had experienced no difficulty in over- 
whelming the human termites. The entire world 
had been swept clean of practically all life except 
that of the birds and smaller insects. Even in 
China, that most densely-populated part of the 
world, the cities, plains and mountains were quiet 
and lifeless. 

Only on Souderman’s hill remained a last rem- 
nant of the once proud beings that had called them- 
selves the rulers of the earth. Winter passed and 
spring came. The ice melted in the river, the grass 
sprouted on the hill, the snow ran ofif the Madonna, 
washing her white robes and bathing the face of the 
Infant in her arms. Spring came, and with it came 
a few new babies in the colony. Spring came — 
and with it the termites. 

They had been expected; for many days a care- 
ful watch had been kept on the sand around the boat 
landing. One morning they were seen running out 
of the hole in the beach like so many little ants. 
Bankerville waited till there were several hundred 
there, and then ordered the rocks rolled down on 
them. Many of the rocks hit their mark, but at once 
the insects sought shelter in the cracks and further 
bombardment was useless. They kept on coming 
out of the hole and then it was seen that they were 
climbing up the old pathway. On the hillside a 
barricade had been erected. A gap of over thirty- 
five feet separated the two sides of the road. At 
this barricade some of the best trap shooters of the 
colony had been stationed with shotguns. It was 
thought that, if the warriors tried to spring across 
the gap, the best plan would be to blow their heads 
off with explosive buckshot. The path was so nar- 
row that no more than one could come up at a 
time for the jump. 

The men had guessed right. One after one the 
insects came and jumped for the other side of the 
road. One after one, their heads were blown off 
with explosive buckshot and their lifeless bodies fell 
six hundred feet below on the beach. This kept 
on till guns were hot and shoulders sore and trigger 
fingers weary, and finally an end came. The watch 
was continued but never again was an attempt made 
to break through the old pathway. 

There came several days of anxious quiet. To 
Susanne belongs the honor of blocking the next at- 
tack. She was walking over the meadow one day 
when she felt the ground tremble under her feet. 
She knew — quicker and more sure than anyone else 
— what that meant and at once sounded the alarm. 
The machine-gun squad came and just as soon as 
the first opening appeared sprayed the hole with 
bullets. Then a half-ton of dynamite -was lowered 
into the hole and exploded; at once there was an 
extensive settling of that part of the meadow. It 
simply meant one more place to watch, but that form 
of attack was not tried again. 

And now came a slow and careful process of 
preparation. For a while around the bottom of the 
hill every tree was eaten, every large stone broken 
to pieces. The land was made as smooth as a table 
and. on that ring around the hill, an army of Giant 


Termites gathered. Everything necessary for a 
successful attack was there. Even termitaries to 
house and protect the Things that ruled and gave 
commands were erected. None of the men could 
tell how many warriors were stationed there in 
silent rows, waiting week after week for the word of 
command. 

On the top of the mountain the men slept on their 
arms. The women went from post to post with food 
and ammunition. Arrangements had been made 
that, when the attack began, all but five of the wo- 
men should take a place back of the ramparts with 
the men i the five were to care for the babies in the 
nursery house. Susanne and Anna Ruth were as- 
signed to this work in spite of their protests. 
Everything was arranged for and not a detail over- 
looked. It was felt that the main attack would be 
at the side where the cleared land came within three 
hundred feet of the top. While there were still some 
planes in perfect condition it was decided that it 
was useless to think of making use of them. Hu- 
manity had to stand or fall on Souderman’s hill. 

Besieged 

I N spite of the doctor’s orders, Susanne came out 
one afternoon. Her husband met her and pleaded 
with her to go back. 

“Nonsense," she replied: “I want to see some- 
thing. Let me have that spyglass.” She spent 
many minutes looking at the thousands of warriors 
below her. Then she asked to see Bankerville. 

“Brother,” she said, “There are two kinds of war- 
riors down there. Those with black heads and those 
with white. I think that the white-headed ones 
have the protoplasm of the Central Intelligence in- 
side their skulls. There seems to be no doubt that 
the attack will come on this side. Why not have 
your best sharpshooters here and, just as soon as 
there is any movement forward, try to kill all those 
white-headed warriors? I feel psychic today and 
that is just an idea I have after looking at them. 
I think that I can hear them give orders.” 

“I will try it, sister dear, and now please go back 
to the hospital.” 

It was only an hour later, exactly at nine' in the 
morning that the first wave came up the hill. It 
was slow climbing and often a warrior would fall, 
crushing a dozen more in his pathway to the foot. 
Twenty men and women were slowly picking off the 
white-headed warriors, using the elephant guns with 
the soft explosive bullets and always aiming for the 
head. The crawling movements of the insects were 
so slow that they made perfect marks. Others of 
the defence used the machine guns or hurled stones 
down the side of the mountain. The attack kept on 
for three hours and then came to an end. Fry 
glanced curiously over the top. 

“What horrible efficiency !” he exclaimed : “They 
have ordered the scavengers out to eat up the dead 
and the wounded. They are going to have every- 
thing neat before another attack.” 

At two in the afternoon another wave came. Once 
again a determined effort was made to destroy all 
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the white-headed warriors, but there were not so 
many in this attack. The killing was deliberate 
and almost systematic but the attack was just as 
persistent. It kept up for three hours and then 
died away. Once again the scavengers devoured 
the bodies of the slain. Within two hours there 
seemed to be as many waiting to attack as there was 
at first 

Souderman took Fry aside: 

“Of course we are killing them,” he said, “but we 
cannot keep on forever. They have the entire world 
to draw on for reinforcements. All we are doing 
is furnishing them with meat for the new forces. 
Something has got to happen or we are lost" 

They decided to call Bankerville to a conference. 
But he was busy with the pathologist of the colony. 

“We will try it,” they heard Bankerville exclaim: 
“Anything is worth while at this point of the battle. 
I am sorry to sacrifice the cows and the goats but it 
has to be done. By Jupiter, the women will have 
to nurse their children from now on — no, let’s leave 
a buck and three nannies. That still leaves you twen- 
ty-five animals for the experiment. They all will be 
eaten anyway. Get your hypodermic and your dope. 
Men, bring all those animals to the edge of the hill. 
Just leave a flock of four. Save three of the females 
that have little ones. Now men, this is our last 
hope. The doctor is going to inject something or 
other into these animals and then over the top they 
go. But don’t throw them over till they seem to be 
very sick. Is that the idea, doctor? You want to 
be sure that it is working?” 

So the twenty-five sick and dying animals were 
thrown over and were at once eaten by the scaven- 
gers; who, in their turn, went around during the 
lull and fed the waiting warriors with the regurgi- 
tated contents of their distended stomachs. Now 
the attack began again ; like the other two, it lasted 
three hours. This time several of the insects reached 
the top, jumped over, and died on the inside of the 
wall. But finally it came to an end at dusk, and the 
dead warriors were pulled to the edge and thrown 
over. A searchlight thrown down on the plains 
showed the same carnivorous cleansing of the battle- 
field. All that night an anxious watch was kept 
on the ramparts. The women made regular trips 
with nourishment and food, and some of them even 
took their husbands’ turn at sentry duty. In the 
hospital the doctor and nurses anxiously waited. 

A New Race 

M orning came at last. The guard over the 
wharf reported that new warriors and scaven- 
gers were constantly coming out of the hole. On 
the other side, where the previous attacks had been 
a curious condition existed. As before the waiting 
warriors were drawn up in battle order waiting for 
the orders to advance. Scavengers and feeders 
marched down the rows feeding the fighters their 
breakfasts by throwing quantities of gastric con- 
tents into their opened maws. 

Souderman, Fry, Bankerville and the pathologist 
were carefully watching the procedure through spy- 


glasses. Every few seconds they saw a warrior or a 
worker roll over, apparently dead. At once he was 
pounced upon and eaten by the scavengers, and his 
place was taken by another warrior from the rear. 
At eight a. m. the attack began, but Bankerville had 
given the order that no more ammunition be used. 
Rocks could be rolled down the hill, but no more 
shooting; at least not till he said so. This attack 
seemed slow compared with the previous day’s ad- 
vances. The warriors seemed weak and uncertain 
and very often one would lose his hold and fall 
down. They came within a hundred and even with- 
in fifty feet of the top and there they hung. They 
were close enough so that their faces, their eyes, 
could be seen. They came just so far and then they 
came no nearer ; they hung there just so long and 
then they dropped off dead. 

Down on the level a new lot of scavengers started 
to eat the dead and feed the living with the digested 
juices of the warriors’ bodies. Bankerville turned 
to the pathologist and took him by the hand: 

“In the name of our colony I thank you,” he said 
simply: “I thank you for our wives and for our 
children. Souderman, take command. Adam and I 
want to go and see how our wives are doing.” 

The men of the colony crowded around Souder- 
man and the pathologist. 

“It was really very simple,” said Dr. Jones, the 
pathologist : “Souderman and the others told me of 
the habit these insects have of eating their dead. 
They also said that the warriors can not feed them- 
selves but have to be fed by the workers ; the war- 
riors have such enormous bills they can only fight. 
Now, I felt that if I could find a new and deadly 
germ and get them to eat it, and feed it to each 
other, that I might introduce an epidemic among 
them. I might even rid the entire world of them. 
I had some germs of bubonic plague with me when 
I came here and I cultivated them until they be- 
came about ten times more virulent than ordinarily 
— and they kill quick enough then. These termites 
have absolutely no natural resistance; they have 
been free from disease for so many centuries that 
they simply did not know what disease was. But this 
new race they bred had quite a little of the human 
nature in them. I simply injected the cattle and 
goats, and you threw them over. You see how it 
worked. They are going to keep on dying and their 
bodies are going to be eaten and fed to more war- 
riors and, finally they are going to spread the disease 
to the whole world of termites. Right now some 
of them are carrying it back to Canada arid the 
States and that is the way it will spread. They 
do not know yet what has happened to them. Even 
the Things that govern them are going to get sick 
and' die. I would keep guard, but I do not believe 
there will be another attack. In a year or so it will 
be safe for us to go back into the world and start 
a new race.” 

When they came near the hospital the two men, 
Fry and Bankerville, paused. 

“In a way,” said Adam softly, “this takes more 
{Continued on page 556) 
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THE GREEN INTELLIGENCE 


A N air pilot by profession, and an adventurer by 
nature and by choice, I have never led a 
X -^prosaic, uneventful life. Quite the con- 
trary! But, towering above all other episodes in 
my experience, the Markham case stands alone. 
For sheer thrill it remains unsurpassed ; but, for all 
of that, I should not care to go through it again. 

I had not long been a professional flier, and 
was, indeed, looking for a job, when 
I was invited by one Edwin Spencer, 
a lawyer, to call at his offices. He was 
acting, he informed me, for two of 
his clients, the brothers Markham, 
who were in need of an air chauffeur. 

He explained the drawbacks of the 
position candidly enough. The Mark- 
hams were scientists, wrapped in 
their own work and uncommunica- 
tive, except with ^each other. Their 
only servants, a man and his wife, 
were deaf-mutes. Their house was 
situated on the side of a mountain, 
miles from any neighbor and fully 
thirty miles from the nearest village. 

Not an especially enjoyable prospect. 

Bleak though the proposition, how- 
ever, the salary offered certainly was 
not. In fact, it was so generous that 
I was tempted to accept without further delibera- 
tion. But the work — ? 

“The Markhams,” Spencer said, in response to my 
question, “have recently acquired a desire to fly ; 
for pleasure, I presume, as they have no need, 
known to me, for transportation to any other place. 
They have purchased an airplane and turned over 
to me the task of finding a pilot. If you enter their 
employ, not much service will be required of you ; 
as they religiously spend ten or more hours a day 
in their laboratories. You will have no duties other 
than flying the machine and taking care of it.” 

I considered quickly. 

“Done !” 

“You’ll take the po- 
sition?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good. When can 
you leave?” 

“Immediately, if you 
wish.” 

“You leave tomor- 
row, then, at noon. 

Call here tomorrow 
morning and you will 
receive a ticket, creden- 
tials, money for a fly- 
ing wardrobe, and more 
specific directions for 
reaching your destina- 
tion.” 

He rose. The Inter- 
view was at an end. 

At twilight of the 
next day a chuggy 


local brought me into the little western town of 
Shotsford. I entered the only hostelry and made 
myself and my business known to the proprietor — 
told him I wanted to hire someone with an automo- 
bile to drive me to the Markham place. His jovial 
face seemed to alter at the words. There was re- 
pugnance, curiosity, and just a little fear In his eyes 
and voice when he spoke again. 

“So you’re goin’ to live in The 
House on the Mountain,’ eh? Well, 
I guess I don’t envy you none.” 

“What’s that? What’s the matter 
with it?” I could see that it was 
not just the loneliness of the site that 
disturbed him. 

“Nothin.’ I ain't said anythin’ but 
what it ain't all right, have I? I got 
nothin' against the Markhams. 
Only—” 

“Only?" I prompted. 

“They’re queer people, all right, 
them scientists. But those ani- 
mals — ” 

I waited, but he seemed indisposed 
to say more. 

“You people haven’t got the idea 
that the place is haunted, or anything 
like that, have you ?” 

“Haunted? Whadaya mean? Think I’m a kid 
or somethin'? Of course it ain't haunted ; and if it 
was, who’d give a damn? We’re men out here.” 
"And concerning the animals ?" I pressed. 

"I got work to do. If you kin git hold of Jeff 
Todd up the street, he’s got a good car an’ maybe 
he’ll take you up. Ef he won’t, nobody will.” 

About the Markhams 

J EFF TODD, an old-timer if I ever saw one, was 
puttering busily with the engine of his car when 
I came into his yard. The machine was an ancient 

Franklin that hadn’t 
more than a few moun- 
tain climbs under its 
hood. 

He straightened up 
when he saw me, wiped 
his fingers on a bit of 
waste and shook my 
hand; even before he 
knew who I was. 
Strangers were fairly 
scarce in Shotsford. 
When I explained my 
mission, he readily 
agreed to take me to 
the Markham place im- 
mediately. He seemed 
to be of hardier stuff 
than the innkeeper — 
less liable to ground- 
less superstitions and 
beliefs. 

“It’s a terrible road 
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/ T is a failing of its humans that we pre- 
sume that intelligence resides only in ani- 
mals. It seems inconceivable to ^la that there 
could be intelligence in a plant, in a metal, in 
a rock, or in a gas. This merely shows ow ig- 
norance, because there is no reason whatsoever 
to bdieve that intelligence, mind, and reason- 
ing could not just as weU be contained in a 
non-human shell. Reasoning processes, in a 
way, are machvne-like, and, cts a rule, 90% of 
our thinking is done through either sheer 
weight of instinct, habit, or repetition of 
thoughts that hare gone before. Original 
thinking even in the most intelligent human 
being is a rarity. That there could be some 
intelligence entirely different from anything 
that we know of, is possible and our present 
author has dealt cleverly with this thought. 
InddentdBy, he has given us a rattling good 
story, that is as wonderful as it is exciting. 
We know you will be delighted in our new 
aaUhor. 
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up the mountain,” he said, “but she’ll stand 
it all right” — indicating the car. “I just had that 
big running-board light put on. It’s sure powerful. 
We’ll git up all right with that on.” 

Fifteen minutes more of tinkering, and we were 
off. Almost immediately I asked Jeff the meaning 
of the inn-keeper’s words. He laughed gruffly. 

“That fat-head and the hotel crowd are as bad as 
old maids. There ain’t nothin’ to that talk. They 
think it’s funny that the Markhams don’t want 
nothin’ to do with ’em, but I don’t. I don’t think 
much of the citizens of Shotsford.” 

I questioned him further. 

“Well, I’ll tell you all I know about it,” he as- 
sented. “It ain’t much.” 

“The Markhams have been livin’ on that moun- 
tain for a long time — fifteen years, maybe. They’re 
scientists. Not inventors — they don’t invent nothin’ 
that I ever heard of, but they just work around. 
Put a match to a little dynamite to see what it’ll 
do, or somethin’ damnfool like that. They ain’t 
ever talked any to us folks — never come down into 
town, even. Fact is, nobody from outside’s even 
seen the old geezers for five years. They send their 
man-servant — he an’ his wife is deaf an’ dumb, y’ 
know — to town for stuff to eat an’ anythin’ else 
they need. Sometimes they send him out of town. 
They send away by mail a lot for things, too. 

“Well, the town never did like ’em overmuch, but 
they like ’em less since tbe animals have been cornin’ 
in. Monkeys an’ dogs an’ cats, mostly, an’ a few 
birds an’ lizards an’ fish an’ snakes an’ what-not. 
The town’s down on vivisection, an’ that’s what it 
suspicions. Luke Hollyer went up there once an’ 
saw the servant man buryin’ a lot of dead animals. 
Luke looked ’em over close while the feller was 
buryin’ ’em ; but he says there wasn’t a scratch on 
’em.” 

Jeff expertly pulled the car out of a rut. “That’s 
all I know,” he said. 

It took three hours to cover the thirty miles be- 
tween Shotsford and “The House on the Mountain”. 
At the end of that time we were rewarded by the 
sight of a great gray mansion of rambling contour 
with many gables that shone silver under the full 
moon. It was situated on the very brink of a cliff ; 
behind it stretched a wide, grassy, level space, the 
floor of a great niche in the mountain side. On this 
space, at the mansion end,, was a construction that 
I immediately recognized as a hangar; and my 
heart gave a leap at the thought of again putting 
my hands on a set of controls. 

Jeff dropped me and my luggage before the door, 
and, calling to me to visit him soon, rolled away. 

The main door was on the side of the house away 
from the cliff; and this side was entirely without 
illumination from the inside. 

I had to ring long and hard before I received any 
response. Then, suddenly, lights flashed on and the 
massive, carved door swung heavily inward. Re- 
vealed in the bright rectangle of the doorway was 
a man, a huge, hulking mass of flesh with the sug- 
gestion of great strength; he was dressed simply 


and roughly, and without coat or necktie. He stood 
aside silently and motioned me in. 

Perceiving that he was considerably younger than 
I understood the Markham brothers to be, I imme- 
diately came to the conclusion that this must be the 
deaf-mute servant. Accordingly, I said nothing, 
but dashed off my name and business there on a 
page of my notebook ; which I ripped out and 
handed him, together with my credentials. He 
glanced over them cursorily, nodded his head, and 
wrote a return note on the back of mine in a coarse, 
cramped hand. The Markhams were in their labo- 
ratory and would not see me until morning. Would 
I eat, amuse myself about the house, or be shown 
to my room ? 

Being exceedingly tired from the hard, jolting 
trip in Jeff’s auto, I elected to go to bed. 

Mounting the broad, sweeping staircase, I started, 
suddenly and involuntarily. I stopped, paused to 
listen for the repetition of some sound — what, I did 
not know. The clumping footsteps of the man be- 
fore me ceased also; he had stopped to see what 
was keeping me. Then I heard it — or them — 
louder than before. Barks, growls, yaps — both 
shrill and deep— of dogs, dozens of dogs! 

I looked inquiringly at the deaf-mute — Franz was 
his name, as I learned later. He shrugged, shook 
his head, and, motioning me to follow, led the way 
upwards again. 

The next morning I met the Markhams. They 
looked alike enough, with their iron-gray goatees, 
studious expression, and sober black clothes, to have 
been twins. The eyes of David, however, were 
gray and cold ; while those of James were blue and 
a little kindlier. 

“We shall tell you in advance,” said David, “when 
we shall require your services; so that you may 
hike or fly about the country-side when we do not 
need you. Operating the plane will be your only 
duty. You may have the run of this part of the 
house, including both libraries ; but you are to keep 
away entirely from the left wing, which is devoted 
to our laboratories.” 

A Strange Proposal 

I N the weeks that followed, I had little to do. I 
took the brothers for rides in the air each after- 
noon for about an hour ; moving slowly for a plane, 
at low altitudes. They seemed to enjoy it; though 
it always seemed to me that they would have been 
more enthusiastic over a bit of chemical in a test 
tube. There was little conversation between them, 
and none with me. 

I had at all times the free use of the plane and all 
the fuel needed; so I early acquired the habit of 
taking long jaunts by myself. But even that became 
boring, so I turned to the libraries. Shelves and 
shelves of scientific books of all kinds, literally thou- 
sands of them, were all the reading matter to be 
found. I began reading them and, although never 
before interested in science, I found them so en- 
grossing that I was hardly ever without one. It 
was in this way that I finally really came to know 
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the Markhams. They were quite as pleased at hav- 
ing me become an enthusiast, as a missionary would 
be after having converted a heathen ; I believe they 
actually looked at it in that manner. As a result, I 
was given access to some of the laboratory rooms; 
and they took turns in expounding to me their 
views, most of them too technical for me to follow. 
They adopted me, without saying so in so many 
words, as their protege. 

“As you know,” James Markham told me one day, 
“there are laboratories here which you have not as 
yet been permitted to enter. They contain our 
choicest and most advanced experiments. Some of 
the knowledge we have derived from them would 
astonish theoretical scientists ; some' would destroy 
the foundations of accepted beliefs ; some few prac- 
tical ones would revolutionize whole industries ; and 
there is one — our greatest — which transcends a uni- 
verse in importance. Frankly speaking, David and 
I like you. King. You are intelligent, interested in 
science and, above all, do not possess that extreme 
skepticism lamentably evident in so many present- 
day scientists. It is our fond desire that, some day, 
when you are sufficiently advanced in your studies, 
we may impart to you the knowledge we have 
gained. Realizing that we may meet our ends sud- 
denly and without warning, taking our discoveries 
with us to that destiny, the nature of which we have 
yet to discover, we have long wished for such a per- 
son as you. We knew nobody outside, and our ser- 
vants, faithful though they are, are not — er — overly 
intelligent. It would be a severe blow to us, now 
that we have accepted you, to have you refuse the 
commission.” 

“I am afraid I can never be a dyed-in-the-wool 
scientist,” I answered, “but I find myself very en- 
thusiastic over the proposition, and I'm willing to 
try.” 

“Thank you,” he said gravely; “You will never be 
sorry; for we offer you greater power than any 
man, other than ourselves, has ever possessed.” 

Six weeks later occurred the next important event 
in this strange tale of ours. During those weeks 
three shipments of animals came in. The first two 
were small — of ten each. They were taken in their 
cages into one of the laboratories forbidden to me. 
The next day the giant Franz wheeled their dead 
bodies across the take-off field and buried them. 
The brothers, in spite of their constantly-growing 
affection for me, and my attempts to lead them 
around to the subject, steadfastly refused to speak 
concerning the animals or their fate. 

Then the third shipment came in — twenty dogs of 
the more intelligent breeds, and ten monkeys. That 
was on a Tuesday afternoon. On Wednesday eve- 
ning, while I was working in the laboratory, a sin- 
gular drowsiness came over me. I went to bed and 
could scarcely keep awake long enough to draw my 
clothes off, don my pajamas, and climb into bed. 

I dreamed — a very strange and eerie dream, of a 
strange indescribable thing. Something was draw- 
ing me to IT, as a lodestone draws a bit of iron. I 
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was clothed in luminous green ; all the universe, it 
seemed, was lighted by dim, green lamps. 

I regained consciousness suddenly to find that 
both my arms were being held and that I was being 
shaken roughly. Opening my eyes, imagine my 
consternation to find myself standing upright In a 
green-lighted laboratory which I had never before 
entered! Shaking me were the two Markhams, 
both also in pajamas! I stared about me and at 
them in amazement. 

“King,” said David sternly, "you were never near- 
er death in your life than you were just a moment 
ago. We stopped you on the very brink of destruc- 
tion. Are you often troubled with somnambulism ?” 

“Never before, to my knowledge,” I replied : "But 
what do you mean by saying I almost met my 
death ?” 

“If you had ever walked into that green aura, in 
your unconscious state, nothing could have saved 
you.” 

I turned my eyes in the direction to which he was 
pointing. Suspended from sturdy steel rafters by 
heavy chains, at a distance of about eight feet from 
the floor, was an intricate contrivance made of thou- 
sands of small pieces of metal of all shapes, all fas- 
tened together by the same substance. The metal, 
the like of which I had never seen before, was 
dimly luminous and an emerald-green in color. The 
whole mass was about five feet on an edge, and ir- 
regularly cubical in shape. It was connected by 
wires to eight great storage batteries which rested 
on a table against one wall of the large room. The 
strangest thing of all, however, was the extraordi- 
nary sight of a quivering, emerald-green mist, sur- 
rounding the apparatus to a depth of perhaps six 
feet in all directions, and apparently flowing from 
the metal. On low benches, sufficiently high to 
bring their surfaces within the limits of the green 
mist, were several cages, containing the now-life- 
less bodies of a dozen dogs and monkeys. 

I turned back to the brothers. “Very strange co- 
incidence, that aura,” I said, in perplexity ; and pro- 
ceeded to recount to them my dream, in which that 
same luminous, emerald light had been so in evi- 
dence. 

Strange to relate, the faces of both suddenly be- 
came very pale. David frowned and James’ hands 
twitched nervously. The latter was the first to 
speak. 

“It drew him, David, It drew him I Its power ex- 
tends beyond the aura ! I told you last time It was 
becoming too powerful. We have nearly murdered 
a man, David ! And do you realize what the results 
would have been? With the added power of a 
single human intelligence of superior quality. It 
would have overcome us. With our minds assimi- 
lated, Its influence would have extended farther; 
and so on, in ever-widening circles, until It re- 
mained the sole intelligence of the planet We have 
made a Frankenstein, David, with the power to de- 
stroy humanity and all living things !" 
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The Markfaains Explain 

D AVID’S frown became blacker. He nodded. 
“You are right, of course.” 

James picked up a pair of wire snips. “I have a 
good mind to sever the connections without further 
hesitation,” he cried. 

“And ruin in the stroke the accomplishment of a 
lifetime? No, James, I do not believe that is neces- 
sary. If It can do great harm. It can also do great 
good. As our master, nothing, I admit, could be 
worse than It; but as the servant of mankind. It 
would make this world nothing short of Utopian.” 

“But am I not to have an explanation of it all?” 
I cried, my mounting curiosity getting the better 
of me. 

Both started, evidently having temporarily for- 
gotten me. Then David nodded slowly. “There is 
no doubt but that we owe you one,” he said : “Per- 
haps if you had known about It before, this un- 
fortunate near-catastrophe could have been averted. 
Certainly you would have become suspicious when 
that involuntary unconsciousness began stealing 
over you. I shall, then, briefly describe to you the 
nature of the Thing you see before you. 

“You know, of course, that at the present time 
man, despite his advancement, has learned but little 
of all there is to be known in nature ; so the concep- 
tion of an utterly new metal should not astonish you 
particularly. The green metal, slightly luminous, 
that you see here has never before, to the best of 
my knowledge, been known to exist. We derived 
our supply from a meteorite that fell on this moun- 
tain ; and this is all that remains which has not lost 
the strange power I shall tell you of. When we 
first came into possession of the metal, we were car- 
rying on a large number of experiments ; but we de- 
voted spare moments to the finding of some use 
for it. 

“Once, purely in blind experiment, we sent 
through it a small current of electricity which, by 
some oversight, was not turned off that night. The 
next morning, upon entering the laboratory, we 
were considerably astonished to find our big gray 
cat, which was a pet, dead beside the metal. That 
in itself would have been passed over with but little 
thought; had it not been for the astonishing fact 
that the strange metal was now surrounded by a 
luminous green vapor, having the cat within its 
limits ! Very strange — a physical phenomenon with- 
out parallel, that! James experimentally opened 
the circuit. The green aura vanished— evidently it 
had been caused by the current. 

“James closed the circuit again, but, strange to 
say, the peculiar green mist did not reappear; nor 
could any efforts of ours induce it to do so. Greatly 
interested, we attempted continually to repeat the 
phenomenon; but in vain. We even placed a cat 
near the metal; although we did not think that 
could have had anything to do with the occurrence. 
Not content until we should have tried every re- 
course, we brought in from the meteorite a fresh 
piece of the metal and passed a current through it. 


No result Idly, I pushed the cage containing the 
cat toward it Voilaf Upon the motion, the cat 
reeled about for a few seconds, tried to escape, then 
collapsed and was dead; and the same, strange, 
luminous, green aura formed. We opened the cir- 
cuit and again the mist vanished, and, as before, 
could not be made to reappear. 

“We brought in more of the meteorite’s strange 
cargo. We found in every case that the metal, with 
an electric current passing through it, was able to 
kill any form of life and form an aura by the killing ; 
yet it lost the faculty altogether if the current were 
shut off for a single instant. A fresh piece of the 
stuff, of sizable dimensions, could kill only a small 
animal, but It could kill any number ; and Its power 
seemed to accumulate with the deaths, for the aura 
extended farther with each victim, and as a result 
Its capacity for larger victims grew. An animal had 
to be completely within the aura to be acted upon. 

“An amazing fact, for which we could not imme- 
diately account, was that a small animal of great in- 
telligence actually extended the aura farther than 
a large animal of small intelligence. Could it be 
that the inteUigences of the animals caused the phe- 
nomenon? It was hard to believe. However, we 
had recently perfected a very sensitive and complex 
device which now proved of enormous value. It had 
the faculty of instantly determining the location and 
exact power of any intelligence within a certain dis- 
tance. We placed it in the room with a piece of 
aura-surrounded metal, with astounding results. 
The instrument showed that the weird green metal 
had actually assimilated and taken for its own the 
intelligence of the deceased animals, and was lit- 
erally a metal brain, an inanimate substance posses- 
sing intelligence. You can imagine our wonder and 
ecstasy. We had the power to create a brain so 
colossally powerful that It might solve all the rid- 
dles of the universe — so omnipotent and enduring 
that It might solve all the problems of mankind, 
and yet be a slave and not a master. 

“With that in mind, we immediately set to work, 
and, using all the metal that remained potent, made 
the brain you see before you. We have fed It ani- 
mal brain until It is the greatest intelligence in ex- 
istence.” 

The Monster Attacks 

T here was no triumph in David Markham’s 
voice as he spoke the last words. His tone was 
flat, and he stared moodily at the floor. As for me, 
my incredulity had faded and broken before the 
quiet recital of this towering discovery by an un- 
doubtedly sane man. Only curiosity remained to 
me. 

“And have you received any information of im- 
portance from It?” I asked. 

James rose to his feet nervously. “There, my 
boy, lies the problem. The Thing is no longer our 
slave, as David said. It can communicate — we have 
provided It with means, and It has done so — but 
now, for a month, it has absolutely refused. It has 
become malevolent and treacherous. Lately It has 
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developed a peculiar ability, which we cannot un- 
derstand, which enables It to expand or retract Its 
aura a foot or two. Twice the green mist has sud- 
denly extended in vain attempts to reach David or 
myself when we happened to venture too close. 
And now It exhibits, in your case, a heretofore-un- 
known ability to draw .toward Itself living beings 
beyond Its supposed influence. In all seriousness, 

I believe the Thing’s keen intelligence is plotting 
the conquest of all human intelligence. 1 believe it 
should be destroyed !” 

“You know as well as I,” said his brother, “that 
our experiments can never be repeated if we do 
that. No, I think there is some easier way out of 
the predicament than that. At any rate, we must 
not act hastily. I suggest that we barricade well 
all entrances to this room and then retire. You are 
suffering no ill effects from tonight’s mishap. 
King?” 

"I am not aware of any,” I answered ; “But tell 
me, have you no theories concerning the nature of 
the green metal and its strange power?” 

“On the contrary,” David replied, “we understand 
the phenomenon fairly well; which fact, however, 
does not aid us in our present quandary. It shall be 
explained to you in detail when you have become 
sufficiently advanced in your studies.” 

But that was destined never to be. 

In the days that followed, nothing further was 
said or done concerning the destruction of the dia- 
bolical metal’s power. Entrance to the room con- 
taining It was no longer denied me, and I saw Its 
now repugnant green frequently. Familiarity, how- 
ever, bred no contempt. 

Every day seemed to reveal to me some new and 
incredible invention. Markhamite, the terrifically 
powerful explosive, and the crystal-mirror — but the 
latter plays so important a part in this narrative that 
I had better start at the beginning. 

In the morning, fourteen days after that memor- 
able night, I left the hangar after a jaunt in the plane 
to find, at a point near the straight-rising cliff of the 
mountain side, and perhaps a thousand yards from 
the house, David Markham, who was staring in- 
tently at a device before him. It was a huge up- 
right mirror, ten feet square and made of a peculiar, 
crystal-like, transparent substance. Encased mech- 
anism was fastened to the back. David frequently 
walked around to the rear to make adjustments, and 
spoke tersely into a small field telephone. As I 
came up behind him, I was surprised— my capacity 
for amazement existed no longer — to find apparently 
reflected in the seeming mirror the apartment of the 
metal brain, which was a thousand yards distant I 
James Markham was seen to be sitting at an instru- 
ment board against the wall, speaking to his brother 
on the telephone. 

When David saw me beside him he said : “It is a 
vision-at-a-distance machine; something like televi- 
sion. James is having trouble at his end. Stay 
here, please, and do as you are instructed over the 
phone. 1 shall return in a short time.” 

So saying, he strode off toward the house. Pres- 


ently he came within the field of vision of the in- 
strument before me. Together the brothers worked 
over some bit of mechanism. 

I started. Something, somehow, seemed suddenly 
radically wrong in that room. Then I let out a wild 
shout, and my scalp prickled, as I became abruptly 
conscious of the horrible truth. That green, lumi- 
nous mist, the metal monster’s hands, was creeping 
forward, like a stalking leopard ! I snatched up my 
phone in a frenzy. David listened, whitened, and 
swung about, clutching James’ shoulder spasmodic- 
ally. Upon the instant the aura swirled forward, 
fast as light, and enveloped them. They tried to 
run, but could not, and tottered forward weakly. 
James slid to his knees, tried helplessly to fan away 
the vapour ; then hurled at the demoniac metal, with 
his remaining strength, a small hammer he held in 
his hand. David, more sagacious in an emergency, 
reeled, then crawled, armed with a pair of wire 
snips, toward the wires connecting the metal to its 
batteries. It was useless — ^half-way across the room 
he fell forward on his face, quivered, and lay still ! 
James too had collapsed. 

I stared at the scene for a moment, horrified. 
Then I turned and dashed for the house, with a 
vague idea of warning the servants. When I was 
within sixty feet of the porch, I saw, through the 
open door, the giant Franz, with his frail wife across 
his shoulders, come leaping down the staircase. A 
dozen steps from the bottom the emerald mist 
slipped about him like a fog. He stumbled and 
fell the rest of the way ; attempted to rise, clawing 
furiously against the Thing that was striving to 
suck away his reason; then the shaggy head sank 
back upon the already lifeless form of his wife. 
They were dead ! They had succumbed much more 
quickly than the scientists ; probably, I decided 
afterwards, this was due to the lower power of their 
intellects. 

I stood, for a moment, staring nn horror at the 
house whence green tongues, like flames, licked out 
and then drew back within the walls. For a mo- 
ment only, however ; then I was racing for the plane, 
a plan already formulating in my brain. There were 
five aerial bombs, filled with the terrifically destruc- 
tive Markhamite, in the hangar. They were to have 
been tested that afternoon. The most brilliant of 
intelligences could not withstand that explosive. 

To plan was to act. Five minutes later I was 
aloft with the bombs, the size and shape of large 
cocoanuts. I was cool, now that I was handling my 
beloved controls. As I came into firing position, I 
let slip a bomb over the edge, aiming as carefully 
as possible. Miss ! It had gone over the cliff. The 
second blew a chunk out of the edge of the cliff. 
The third was a hit ; it demolished part of the right 
wing, containing the living quarters, but that was 
not what I desired. The fourth was a miss. But, 
even as it struck the ground, I found myself looking 
down through the green aura! The Thing was ex- 
tending itself to reach Its would-be destroyer 1 Even 
as I tried to rise away from the vapor. It was about 
me, and I felt myself grow weak and helpless. The 
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plane shuddered crazily, swung about and drove 
back again, almost out of control, but the vapor 
stayed with us. On the brink of eternity I man- 
aged feebly to get the last bomb to the edge of the 
cockpit and shove it over. Then I seemed to sink 
down deeper into the black oblivion that was en- 
veloping me. 

Suddenly I was again in full possession of my 
faculties, getting the plane under control. Then the 
noise of the explosion drifted up, and I gazed over 
the side to find the green vapor gone and the left 
wing of the mansion, containing the metal brain, 
utterly demolished. I breathed a fervent prayer of 
thanksgiving. The metal intelligence was destroyed, 
never to raise Its ugly threat to mankind again. 

That was the end of the Markham case, the 
strangest in history. Of course, there was my trial 
for the murder of the brothers and their servants. 


Strange and insane as my recital of the events at 
the mansion seemed, I was acquitted. There was 
the testimony of the three farmers, honest men in 
their community, who, when driving along the road 
at the foot of the mountain, had seen a towering 
column of luminous, green mist suddenly shoot up 
from “The House on the Mountain” into the sky, to 
envelop a lone airplane, which had unaccountably 
begun to waver in its flight. With the fifth explo- 
sion they had seen the green column disappear as 
if it had never existed. And there was the testimony 
of ^e men, doctors among them, who had found the 
bodies of Franz and his wife (uninjured, curiously 
enough, by the explosions) and had been strangely 
frightened when they saw in the dead eyes that hor- 
rible look of stark terror of the unknown. 

But none of them quite believed my story. I do 
not suppose anyone ever will. 


The End 


The Human Termites 

{Continued from page 549) 


courage thaii that fighting did. Suppose they are 
idead ? Things are quiet in there.” 

Just then two of the women came out carrying 
little, funny little crying bundles in their arms. 

“You must be congratulated,” they cried: “Here 
are two of the finest girls you ever saw and their 
mothers are inside waiting for you.” 

“More girls 1” exclaimed Bankerville. 

“My child a girl?” cried Fry. 

The two men looked at each other. Then they 
started to smile: 

“Just what I wanted, Bailey,” said Fry. 

“Me too,” cried Bankerville : “I would have been 
disappointed had it been a boy. We’ll be mighty 
proud of those girls some day.” 

“Hell's bells!” said Fry: “Proud of them some 
day? Why, I am proud of my girl right now. I 
am not going to wait till she grows up.” 

The next ten minutes were spent telling their 


wives what fine daughters they had and how proud 
the fathers were of them. Not a word about any- 
thing else. Finally Souderman walked in, proud as 
he could be, telling everyone that he was a double 
grandfather. 

He bent over each yoang mother and kissed her 
on the cheek. 

Susanne smiled. 

“Grandpa,” she said, “Just what does my little 
girl look like?” 

“As far as I could see, she looks like a little hu- 
man termite,” was the unexpected reply. 

Just then the doctor came in. 

“You men had better go now. I cannot have 
anything happen to my patients. We have to keep 
them well in every way. There is work to be done ; 
we have to start a new nation. 

“Well, we four have done our part towards it,” 
said Adam Fry. 


The End 


The Stellar Missile 

{Cofntinued from page 513) 


kin, my father, the stormy publisher of the Bulletin, 
agreed with me that Dr. Farrington’s secret was one 
to be cherished until the end of his days. Now that 
he is gone, that time has arrived and I feel that the 
world ought to know to just what extent he actu- 
ally went for the advancement of science. By it the 
world might cherish his memory and write his sac- 
rifice down in history, with his ideals and astound- 
ing achievements. As for Tom Farrington — he is fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his father — working tire- 
lessly that humanity might suffer less ! 

Everyone knows what became of the Stellarites. 
But for those who might have overlooked the news- 


paper accounts, I will recite briefly that the Stel- 
larites were given decent burials in a great block of 
concrete and laid to rest forever in the bowl of 
Meteor Crater — there to sleep the slumber from 
which there will be no awakening — like horned- 
toads living helplessly for centuries entombed in 
hollow stone formations — ! 

The great Interplanetary ship which brought them 
to this globe on their mission of destruction, rests 
in its own grave, while parts of it adorn the main 
floor of the Scientists’ Qub where they remain as a 
tribute to its discoverer. Professor Philip Brandon ! 


The End 
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The Gold Triumvirate 

(Continued from page 521) 


SECRET OF MAKING GOLD 

BELIEVED DISCOVERED! 

Disgruntled Employee of Universal Gold Mer- 
chants Reports Tiiat Gold Is Manufactured. 

Governor of Bank of England and Governor of 

Federal Reserve Bank Will Send Investigators. 

The article went on to relate that Mr. Kingsbury, 
business manager of the company, was believed to 
be in New York, and that he could not be reached. 

As I started to eat my breakfast, I wondered 
where Kingsbury was; and whether the newspa- 
pers would be able to reach him at all. It was then 
that I realized that my work for the time being was 
over; and as I looked at my grapefruit I had a vi- 
sion of a grove of grapefruit trees, and tropical sur- 
roundings, and of sunny South Sea Islands. A 
great longing for a long, lazy vacation in some far- 
away tropical clime beyond the marts of trade took 
possession of me. 

I said to myself, “Well, why not, I have worked 
hard, and I have earned a bit of time off.” 

So I bought a ticket and a stateroom on the hrsf 
steamer going South, and then gave orders that my 
bag should be packed, and that newspaper men 
should be told I couldn’t be reached. I wondered 
If Tom had also Joined the ranks of those who 
couldn’t be located. I took a few diamonds, a small 
quantity of gold coin and some bills, and started on 
my vacation. 

On board the Boat we continued to receive radio 
reports from the city and from these I gathered 
that it had been quite generally accepted as a fact 
that gold had been manufactured in large quanti- 
ties, at negligible cost. 

People had rushed to the banks in such numbers, 
all over the world, to withdraw their funds, that 
most banks had been compelled to close their doors ; 
and a world-wide moratorium had been declared. 

There had followed such an orgy of buying for 
cash, that anything offered for sale had been 
snapped up at once, almost regardless of price, un- 
til values had become so inflated that money of all 
kinds was practically worthless. 

Then, in the last report there was an announce- 
ment that the governments of the United States, 
and Great Britain had appointed a joint commission 
to decide upon a new medium of exchange, and 
establish a new standard of values; and, if neces- 
sary, an entirely new system of currency. 

I was so sea-sick at the time that this news didn’t 
interest me much ; and the next day I transferred 
to the tramp steamer that brought me here. So of 
course there were no more reports. I managed to 
get a newspaper, however; and since I have been 
here on this delightful island I have read it over 


several times, and I am wondering how it will all 
turn out. 

In the meantime, I should like to know just how 
much land I own, and whether stocks, bonds and 
public utilities are depreciating very much. I sup- 
pose I will be able to cash in on my diamonds, and 
have enough to live comfortably. 

All this gold has got on my nerves. It’s gold! 
gold 1 gold everywhere. My dreams are haunted by 
the glint of it; and I have little fleeting visions of 
the stuff before I go to sleep ; and even here on the 
beach at night I see it, or seem to see it. 

I followed the direction of' his gaze, as he looked 
out over the water. Waving his hand in an inclu- 
sive gesture, he asked earnestly, almost fearfully 
it seemed : “Do you see what I do ?" While we had 
been absorbed in his story the twilight had faded, 
and the moon had risen in such serene splendor as 
is seen only in the tropics. 

The little waves of the lagoon that always mark 
the pulse of the great ocean were rolling quietly 
onto the beach and seeping back with a calm, re- 
spiratory rhythm that one really senses only as 
sound, but that often creates the illusion of move- 
ment. And one fancies that he is riding up and 
down with the beach and the ocean on the bosom 
of the sleeping earth. But if the bay was in a sleep- 
ing mood, she was in anything but sleeping attire. 
Indeed she was bedight in gala garments never sur- 
passed by a bespangled star of the stage, or a queen 
in her royal sequins. 

Every little wave rolling inland was laden with 
phosphorescence which intensified the beams of the 
moon and reflected them in beautiful glints of 
golden light. These little scintillations were mo- 
mentarily appearing and disappearing with the ever- 
changing angles of the reflecting surfaces, like a 
myriad of airy dancers, or sparks at sport with the 
wind. 

Some of these tripping little flames seemed to flit 
along the front of each miniature roller as it spent 
itself on the sand and then, leaping into the am- 
bient air, mingled again with its playfellows wher^ 
ever it chanced to alight. 

This was not a new experience to me. I had en- 
joyed it often before on tropical shores; but famil- 
iarity had never lessened the wonder of its appeal. 

For a long moment I sat gazing at the beauty of 
the scene ; lost in the spell of its charm. Then, re- 
membering my companion’s query, I hastened to re- 
assure him. “Yes,” I said, “I see it. This, my 
friend, is not an hallucination. This is a gift of the 
Gods.” 

“It is,” he murmured wearily, leaning back. "1 
think I’ll buy this island and finish my life here." 


The End 



ASTRONOMY— METEOROLOGY 


STARLIGHT LOSES NO ENERGY 
THROUGH SPACE 

Dr. Henry Norris Rtueell, writing in the 
Scientific American, on the phenomena of star- 
light atates that there are three main sources 
of ^‘starlight/* These are the telescopic stars 
invisible to the naked eye; diffuse matter, prob* 
ably meteorites, scattered throu^ interplane- 
tary space and illuminated by the sun; third 
a faint, permanent auroral £^ow which arises 
in the atmosphere. Five-sixths of the light 
on a clear moonless night, he says, as indi- 
cated from the work of van Rhijn, comes from 
the diffuse matter and glow in the atmosphere. 
Thus, if it were possible, to get beyond the 
eartb*8 atmosphere and the sun’s attendant fog 
of scattered meteorites, we would hod the stars 
standing out on a far blacker background than 
from the earth. There is no evidence, he says, 
that light is weakened in its passage tfarou^ 
space. Although it spreads out, the whole 
amount of energy suffers no perceptible diminu- 
tion after a journey of a xnilUon years. But 
he says, whether the light goes on forever is 
beyond the power of science to answer. 


COMET OBSERVED OVER RECORD 
PERIOD 

In the continuous observation of Stearns* 
comet since its discovery on March 10, 1927, 
by Prof. C. L. Stearns of Wesleyan Univers- 
ity, a new record has been established, aays 
Prof. George Van Biesbroeck of the Yerk^ 
Observatory in Popular Astronomy, This rec- 
ord is not dimmed by the observation of Bar- 
nard's comet of 1889 which was seen 31 mouths 
after its discovery. For in that case there was 
only a single isolated observation. Stearns’ 
comet, seen by Dr. Van Biesbroeck with tiie 
40-inch Yerkes refracting telescope, appeared 
of the 15th magnitude, thousands of times too 
faint to be seen with the naked eye; and wna 
700,000,000 miles from the sun — nearly as far 
as Saturn’s orbit. This comet shares with 
Neujmin’s die distinction of coming no closer 
to the aun, at its nearest approach, than a dis- 
tance nearly four times that of fhe earth. 


■THINKING MACHINE” AIMS GUNS 
AUTOMATICALLY 

To combat the growing menace of airplanes 
in time of war, by increasing the effectiveness 
of anti-aircraft guns, the ordnance department 
of the U. S. Army has developed what is called 
a ’’thinking machine,” says Science Newe^Let^ 
ter. The device consists of two telescopes 
which are kept trained on the attacking plane 
by operators. One follows the horizontal and 
the other the vertical movement of the target. 
By means of gears these two movements are 
combined to give a resultant motion, and there* 
by a direction-setting which can be tTBUsmit- 
ted to the guns. Other operators, manipulating 
control dials, feed into the machine other nec- 
essary data; such as the range and altitude and 
corrections for wind and other etmospherio 
conditions. The instrument’s setting is trans- 
ferred to the guns by an electric caUe. A 
synchronous motor mounted on each gun trans- 
lates the instrument’s data into movements of 
the gun carriage; whereby the muzzle of the 
piece is trained on the target, with enough 
’’lead” so that a shell 6red will arrive at a 
certain point at the same time that the plane 
does. A battery of hlgh-angle guns can be opo** 
ated by the machine with the wwittanor of a 
few highly-trained operators and the guns will 


PLANETARIUM S TO BE ERECTED 
IN AMERICA 

The first *’planetarium8,” or artifioial star- 
lit skies, in America are to be constructed 
shortly in Chicago and Philadelphia, asys the 
Scientific American, Europe — especially Ger- 
many, where the idea of the modern planetarium 
oiiginated^has numerous cities possessing 
them. The planetarium is nothing more or less 
than a reproduction of the universe with me- 
chanical controls. The sun rises and sets on 
the dome like the real sun; twilight comes on; 
and a glorious, star-lit night appears, the stars 
shining with an intensity that one rarely sees 
in the real sky. In the planetarium one can 
observe the heavenly bodies as they appear from 
various parts of the earth. By simply pressing 
a button, the aspect of a tropical sky may be 
had, or, if desired, the stellar arrangement may 
be viewed as it appears from the North Pole. 
This is effected by a projector placed in the 
center of the room and which shoots to the 
dome above thin, invisible pencils of light rep- 
resenting the constellations in their proper lo- 
cations. 


ASTRONOMY QUESTIONS HAN*S 
PLACE IN UNIVERSE 
The great discoveries in astronomy, that are 
constantly widening the boundaries of our 
known universe, are causing the question to 
arise, as to what man’s place in the cosmos 
really is, says H. Gordon Garbedian writing in 
the New York Times. Man’s place in a vast 
universe seems to be made smaller by his new 
conception although intellectually he taka on 
added stature. The knowledge of our universe 
has extended its limits a thousand times the size 
of the known universe fifteen years ago. Mon 
certainly by bis new knowledge loses the feel- 
ing that he is the center of creation. ’*! think 
it would be a very rash presumption,” says 
Dr. Harlow Shapl^ of the Harvard Observa- 
tory, **to think that the whole creation has 
been staked on this one planet alone and that 
nowhere else in the cosmos has nature repeated 
the strange experiment that she las on earth.” 

AVIATION 

be firing within thirty seconds after the range 
is determined. The cannoneers will not need 
to see the target, for they may be hidden in 
woods and separated from the machine by as 
much as half a mile. It is believed that sev- 
eral batteries of guns may be operated by one 
machine and thus a great concentration of ar- 
tillery can warmly welcome any invading air- 
craft. 


8PBBD RECORD OF 3S8 MILES AN 
HOUR MADE BY BRITISH PILOT 

A new world record for spe e d of hnmao 
travel was made by Squadron Leader Augustus 
H. Orl^ar, in the supermarine plane Rolls- 
Royce S-6, when he attained an average speed 
of 357.7 miles an hour over a three-kilometer 
course on Southampton Water. England. This 
record betters by 25 miles the record of 332.6 
miles an hour made by Flying Officer Richard 
Afccherley in the 1929 Schneider Cup race; and 
is 39 mils an hour faster than the official rec- 
ord of 318.6 miles an hour established by Major 
Bemardi of Italy last year. Orlebar is said tQ 
have complained of a 15«raile side wind which 
delayed him, and also stated that he had on 
ether occasion flown faster than 356 Tni ie a an 
hour on a straight course. 

Several times Orlebar dived, meteor-like, from 


hfen, it seems, is constantly adding to his con- 
ceptions of the world that be lives in and ho 
will realize ultimately that, although important 
on his own planet and perhaps in the solar 
system, he is infinitesimal when the vast cos- 
mos is considered. 


KSnjMIK*8 COMET APPEARS TO HAVE 

BROKEN 

The observation of a strange object in the 
•kies recently, close to Neujmin’s comet and 
travelling persistently in the same direction as 
the comet, leads astronomcre at the Lick Ob- 
servatory to believe that the comet may have 
split into two parts, according to Science News^ 
Letter, They concede, however, that the 
stranger may be a tiny planet or astercHd. The 
comet was traveling in the constellation Aquar- 
ius. This is not the first time that a comet has 
divided; for there is the notable instance of 
Biela’s comet, ‘found in 1646 to have split in 
two. 


KITES AND BALLOONS STILL USED 
IN AEROLOGY 

There has been no radical change for the 
past twenty-five years in the methods employed 
in upper-air research, according to Popular Afe- 
ekonics. Kites and balloons are still used In 
aerology to study conditions in the ’’upper” 
atmosphere. Pilot balloons are released for the 
study of the winds and their course is fol- 
lowed through a theodolite. Sounding balloons 
equipped with delicate instruments still measure 
barometric pressure, temperature and humidity. 
Airplanes equipped with proper self-register- 
ing instruments are sometimes used for obtain- 
ing this information, and, of course, give 
quicker results; but balloons can reach greater 
altitudes. Experimenting is being carried on 
by Prof. R. H. Goddard, of Clark University, 
with a new type of rocket, which will carry 
appropriate apparatus and will reach, even 
greater heights than a balloon. 

The observations made by the instruments In 
the balkrans indicate that the earth’s atmos- 
phere is divided into two layers. 


a l,S00-feet level to gain speed and, dashing 
past all objeots, he made the fastest moving 
thing about him seem motionless. The record 
made by Orlebar came just after Flight Lieu- 
tenant Stainforth had also broken the previous 
record with a speed of 336 miles an hour. 


2EPPELIN TRIP SHOWS NEED OP AIR 
PREPAREDNESS 

The flight of the Graf Zeppelin across the 
Pacifio in three days has r^uced that once 
■‘boundless expanse of water” to a ■■narrow 
strip,” aaya the New York Sunday American 
editorially; and it has placed before ns the 
urgent of protecting ourselves from attacks 
from the air. Once, we considered that oceans 
on either side of us were reasonable safeguards 
from attacks in case of war. But ships like 
the Zeppelin, capable of carrying tons of ex- 
plosives, and having very wide cruising ranges, 
bring witiim possibility the destruction of our 
cities by enemy invaders. The editorial asks 
for the nation an air fleet second to none. The 
government should itself develop aviation in- 
stead of relying on private initiative and should 
have a fleet erf aircraft so large that 
would hesitate to attack us and always be In 
fear of reprisals by us if they went to war wifli 
ua. 
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BIOLOGY— EVOLUTION 


MODERN MAN SUPERIOR TQ 
ANCESTORS 

Darwin P. Kingsliey, President of the New 
York Life Insurance Company^ writing in the 
New York American^ avers that we are super* 
men in comparison with oar progenitors, so 
matter what members of by^gone **golden ages’* 
may be considered. Man’s held of operation 
has largely shifted to the laboratory and, Mr. 
Kingsley says, *‘it8 high priests have been Edi- 
son, Pasteur and Marconi; who together have 
done more for the comfort and progress of the 
human race than all that was achieved by the 
geniuses of Egypt, Greece and Rome combined.** 
As a result of scientific effort and better hy* 
giene, a much smaller proportion of tbe race 
dies in infancy today than formerly. Mr. 
Kingsley believes that, by proper development 
of our brain power, it will be possible in 
seventy calendar years to live 1,000 years in 
terms of achievement, and that, measured by 
that standard, even today, the average man 
probably liv-es twice as long as bis ancestors 
did a generation ago, and five times as long as 
bis progenitors of two centuries earlier. 


EXTRACTS TO AID PRB*NATAt 
HEALTH 

As a result of experiments on certain organs 
and animal reproduotion, conducted by Dr. 
George W. Corner, head of the department of 
anatomy of tbe University of Rochester’s 
School of Medicine and Dentistry, announce-^ 
ment has been made of the discovery of two 
extracts which may prove of great assistance 
during the period of pregnancy in aaauring tile 
healthy development of the emhryo. These ok 
tracts are derived from the which 

forms in the ovaries of all animolB (induding 
humans) whenever an ovum is discharged from 


CARBON DIOXfDE GAS TEMPORARILT 
CURBS INSANITY 

Temporary restoration of sanity to mentally- 
deranged patients was effect e d at the University 
of CaKfbrnia Medical Schod by Having them 
inhale carbon-dtoaide gar, says Science, The 
experiments were conducted at the request of 
the late Dr. A. S* Loevenhart and Dr. Ralph 
M. Waters, of the University of Wisconsin. 
With tbe exception of one trial out of eight 
upon five patients suffering from **dementia 
praecox catatonia,” the treatment induced a 
flectlng^ return of intelligence— lasting ten to 
fifteen minutes. The patients recognized thde 
surreundingB and returned sensible answers to 
questions asked them. 


INCREASED MORTALITY CAUSES 
ETHER SEIZURE 

The inoreased number of patients dying under 
anesthesia is bcKsved to have caused an inves* 
tlgation by tbe United States Government, 
which has resulted in the seizure of anesthesia 
ether in several sections of the country* This 
ether, in possession of various wholesale drug 
concerns, was all manufactured by the same 
firm. There are five concerns in the United 
States manufacturing ether; and the name of 
the manufacturer of tbe seized ether H said to 
be known to tbe authorities. 


WHY WATER IS FORMED 
Dr. A. Brewer and J. W. Westfaaver, 

of the iixed*nitrQgcn research laboratory, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are working on solv- 
ing the mystery why hydrogen and oxygen 
unite to form water. Their investigation es- 
tablished the fact that electrically-cbarged 
molecules produce tbe chemical action. This 
is brought about by deetiically-neittral mole- 
cules being broken into electrons sad positive 
ions. Because of the powerful fields surround- 
ing them, these ions attach themselves to other 
molecules. This collection of molecules, when 
neutralized by picking up an dectron, causes 
the reaction pr^ucts to **split out.” 

la carrying: on thdr ezpcruncnta, the adont- 
ista duplicated as far as pomible the ebemieBl 
conditions found fifty miles above tbe earffi’s 
surface. They used a powerful slectnnnagnot 
to get the magnetic condidons, and an evaau* 
ated tube to get the proper pressure. 


the ovary. Dr. Corner,, according to the New 
York Times, says that **the carpus luteunt acts 
as an organ of internal secretion, forming a sub- 
stance which acts upon the uterus in such a 
way as to prepare it to nourish the growing 
embryo. Fraenkel, a German gynecologist, 
showed about 1920 that removal of the corpus 
luteum from female rabbits prevented the de- 
velopment of their embryos.” This discovery 
will, it is thought, be helpful in alleviating 
cases of htiman sterility; although it wonld be 
unsafe to administer these extracts to human 
beings, in the present stage of experimentation. 

MUTATIONS CAUSED BY EARTH 
RADIATIONS 

Experiments conducted on invisible short- 
wave radiations, similar to those given off by 
radium, have caused two University of Cali- 
fornia experimenters. Dr. £. B. Babte^k and 
Dr. J. L. Collins, to believe that rays from the 
earth may be the exdting cause of evolutioosry 
changes in plants and animals, says Science, 
These experiments follow those previously made 
when heavy doses of X-rays were shot through 
garm-plasm tissues of animals and piMts, and 
wholesale production of ’’mutations” was ef- 
fected. Inasmudi as the earth gives off rays 
aimilar to X-rays, it is believed that the same 
effects would be produced. Tbe method used by 
the experimenters waa te expose genetically- 
simQhr strains of fruit flies in two different lo- 
calities, one of which had more earth radiation 
than the other. After five months of fly<ul- 
taring, the experiincntea found that the area 
which was more highly radiant caused twice as 
many mutations in the flies as did another loca- 
tion which is not quite so radiant. The experi- 
menters conclude that earth radiation has 
played and is playing an important role in tbe 
great drama of organic evolution. 

CHEMISTRY 

CHEMISTS STUDY MATERIALS OP 

DRESS 

In the New York fferatd'Tribune, Dr. H. H. 
Sheldon, professor of physics, New York Uni- 
versity, disclosed some interesting data con- 
cerning the psychology and materials used in 
dressing. Cotton is supplementing wool, he re- 
marks, by reason of the fact that more cot- 
ton can be grown per acre than wool. Artifi- 
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dal alllc made from pulp vned and com .talks 
is rapidly coming into demand and, he says, 
natural silk will in time become a rarity. Ex- 
periments are being made to discover sew 
plants that may be utilized in the manufacture 
of clothing; and in England a weed intToduced 
from Guiana is being planted to obtain a sub- 
stitute for cotton. Professor Sbeldon also cem- 
ments en the stockingless and **sun-back” styles 
adopted by girls, sad beeves that summer 
ckitbing should be used by them to protect the 
shift firom the direct rays of the son; because 
too much nltn-uiolet is harmfiff and besides, 
there is a danger of akin infections. 


SOUTH AFRICA CALLED CRADLE OP 

MANKIND 

Alonzo W. Pond, assistant curator of the Lo- 
gan Museum, Beloit, Wia., who has recently re- 
turned from exploring prehistoric sites in Al- 
geria, believes that South Africa was the site 
where man originated. This conclusion was ar- 
rived at from an intensive study of the mi- 
gratory routes of prehistoric man, as well as of 
fossil remains of apes bearing a close human re- 
semblance. These were unearthed in the Sahara, 
and seem to indicate that primordial mankind 
moved northwards along the valleys of the Nile 
and Niger, thus reaching tbe Sahara; fioni 
which Europe and Asia Minor were gradually 
peopled. The indications are that tbe Sahara 
was far more moist in those days than it is at 
present As further evidence that South Africa 
may be considered tbe cradle of man, Mr. Pond 
mentions the fact that to this day this section 
is the home of tbe chimpanzee and gorilla, tbe 
nearest types of the animal kingdom resembling 
mao. 


ACTUAL MOVIE OP LIVING CELLS 
Dr. Alexis Carrel, experimental surgeon of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
has appropriated the movie to an unique and 
important use. In lieu of tbe scientist’s eye, be 
added an automatic motion-picture camera to a 
mioroscDpe, and has been able to film tbe be- 
havior of living cells of body tissues. This film 
WM recently shown on tbe screen in New York 
City to five hundred setentiste who had been 
attending the Tbirtaenth Interaatiooal Congress 
of Physiologtets. It recorded the convolutions 
of the cells in thdr living state, and also the 
death of a cell In cancerous tissue. Tbe cells 
were of such dimensions on tbe screen that 
thdr movements were easily followed from (he 
rrar of tbe room, a distange of fifty feet 


FROZEN CARBON DIOXIDE INJUR- 
IOUS TO WORKERS 

The use of frozen carbon dioxide, or ’’dry 
ice,” for commercial purposes, especially in 
ice-cream and dairy pl^ts, is causing consid- 
erable injury to those who handle it with haze 
hands, according to Science Numbness and 
pain in the fingers, hands and arms, sometimes 
resulting in a form of neuritis, is produced. 
So man y daims for injuries incurred by those 
coming in contact with this chemical have been, 
receiv^ that the United States Govanunent is 
issuing a warning to all such workera. 
ice” has a temperature of 110 degrees bdow 
zero, or 140 degrees bdow that of ordinary 
ice. 


HYDROGEN FOUND TO EXIST III 

double form 

What is oonsidered to be one of the most 
revolutionary discoveries in chemistry was di- 
vulged before the American Comical Sodety, 
recently, when K. F. Bonhoeffer demonstrate 
a proof of his theory that hydrogen, which has 
always been considered an indivisibre- element, 
is a mixture of two distinct substances. This 
discovery is supposed to be a verification of 
tbe wave-mechanics theory of matter, which is 
the only one accounting for radio-activity. Mem- 
bers of the Chemical Sodety stated that Bon- 
hoeffer’s discovery will be as epochal in chem- 
istry as Einstein’s theories are in physics. The 
experiment was performed by using ordinary 
liquefied hydrogen as a bath around a glass tube 
containing gas-mask charcoal. Tbe liquid hy- 
drogen bubbled and froze, and the charcoal 
became colder and colder. Finally some hydro- 
gen was passed through the super-cool^ tube 
of charcoal and a fluid came out of the appa- 
ratus in one of the forms of hydrogen, cdled* 
’’parabydrogen.” This differs from ordinary 
hydrogen in many of its physical characteristics; 
the other form Is called ”ortho1iydrogen,” or 
^tnse'* hydrogen. The wave-mechanics theory 
of matter, Dr. Irving Langmuir, prestdeii l of 
the ChemicM Society^ stated, is understood try 
just as few people u understsod tbe J^nstein 
theories. 
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OBSERVATORY STUDIES OF VOL- 
CANIC PHENOUBNA EXTENDED 

Dr. Thomas A. Jagger, director of the Ha* 
waiian. Volcano Observatory at KUauea, writ- 
ing in the New York Times, gives some in- 
teresting information about volcanoes and the 
progress of scientific investigation in obtaining 
additional data about them. Observatories in 
the past merely recorded eruptions, earthquakes, 
rainfalls and magnetic fluctuations. But the 
present-day observatory. Dr. Jagger states, acts 
as an “earth detective,’* endeavoring to find 
from the crust of the earth whether the un- 
derground lava is rising, falling, moving aide- 
wise or standing still. Dr. Jagger states that 
the popular idea that volcanoes are always dan- 
gerous, and the most lawless and paroxysmal en- 
tities in nature, is wrong. The lava is rising 
and falling continuously in the craters of many 
volcanoes, while the ground a few miles away 
is trembling and tilting more than at other 
places, and these phenomena contain the funda- 
mentals of ‘‘eruption.” However, he says, from 


BRAIN STUDY MOST IMPORTANT, 
SAYS PAVLOPP 

Professor Ivan Pavloff, noted Russian scient- 
ist, declared at the recent Physiological Con- 
gress in Boston, Mass., that a study of the 
human brain is science's most important task. 
The betterment of our lives, with the cons^ 
quent increase in human happiness, must wait 
on an increase in our knowledge about our be- 
havior. We must start, be said, in our study 
of the less complex behavior of animals. 

Dr, Joseph Erlanger and Dr. H. H. Gasser 
of St. Louis, Mo., described experiments where- 
by the travel of a nerve impulse has been re- 
corded. The small electric charge carried by a 
nerve impulse had been amplified 100,000 times 
and observed on the cathode-ray oscillograph as 
a wavering line of light. 


VITAMIN D PREVENTS RICKETS BY 
KILLING BACTERIA 
Rickets Is fundamentally a bacterial disease, 
caused by the poisonous products of bacteria 
in the digestive tract. Vitamin D prevents this 
distressing ill of childhood primarily by killing 
off a large proportion of these harmful micro- 
organisms. These claims, differing radically 
from the concepts now orthodox in physiology, 
were advanced at the meeting of the American 
Chemical Society by Lester Yoder, chemist at 
the Iowa Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. 

Mr« Yoder was \cd to his conclusions by a 


ELECTRON MOVEMENTS EXPLAIN 
AURORA MYSTERY 

Attempts to explain strange green lines in the 
spectrum of the aurora borealis have generally 
met with failure, because physicists attempted 
to work out hypotheses on old conceptions of 
electronic structure in atoms, says Lord Ray- 
leigh, famous British physicist, according to 
Science News-Letter. It was believed that 
electrons have only certain fixed paths of move- 
ment; such as might be illustrated by imagin- 
ing a man inside a building to be an electron, 
and the building an atom. It was believed 
that the man located on the ground floor could 
move to the second floor and then to the first; 
but that he could not move directly from the 
ground to the first floor. Now Lord Rayleigh 
believes that strange movements of electrons, 
illicitly breaking through the ground floor to 
the first floor, have created the strange lines in 
the spectrum. These changes, previously 
deemed impossible, are now believed to be tiie 
only explanation of the phenomena. 


VAST CHANGES IN STEEL INDUSTRY 
PREDICTED 

Speakers before the National Metal Congress 
predicted radical changes in the steel industry 
through the treatment of steel by gases. Mr. 
Robert G. Guthrie of Chicago, vice-president of 
the American Society for Steel Treating, fore- 
•pasts that although a vast amount of research 


statistical research it has been found that a 
volcano nfhy be expected to have dangerous and 
violent eruptions about once every 130 years. 
Steady surveying, with physical and chemical 
work at a laboratory, may done on the very 
edge of an active crater. 


GEODETIC SURVEY SEEKS DATA ON 
' QUAKES 

In an attempt to compile as much informa- 
tion as possible from many points of view, on 
the many minor earthquakes to which the United 
States is subject, the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey requests people who feel the earth tremors 
to report their experiences, says Science News^ 
Letter, It wishes to know the intensity and 
duration of the quake, the effect on the walls, 
roof and floor, the effect on loose things about 
the house, eta In this way they will be able 
to plot out the areas in which the quakes oc- 
curred and the possible direction of travel, in 
case the tremor moved over any distance. As- 
sociated with it in this study is the National 
Research Council, aided by Science Service. 

MEDICINE 

study of the bacterial population of the in- 
testinal contents before, during and after the 
administration of vitamin D. While his ex- 
perimental animals were receiving the vitamin 
the bacterial count fell off markedly, but in- 
creased again when the vitamin was discontinu- 
ed. For this reason the Iowa chemist suggests 
the possibility of using vitamin D as a means 
for the general control of the bacterial growths 
within us, as well as for the specific cure or 
prevention of rickets. 


NORTH AMERICA HAS ITS OWN 
BRAND OF TYPHUS FEVER 

That North America has developed its own 
particular type of typhus fever, is the conten- 
tion of Dr. Kenneth F. Maxey of the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, according to Science News, 
This typhus, he says, occurs from time to time 
in certain states in the south; particularly 
Georgia, Alabama, North Carolina, Virginia 
and Florida, in which regions it appears iden- 
tical with tarbardilh. Native white Americans, 
he says, especially those engaged in handling 
foods, such as groceries, meats, produce and 
feed, seem to be more susceptible than negroes. 
The inference drawn from the studies is that 
rats or mice act as reservoirs of the disease 
with which man is infected through the bites 
of bloodsucking parasites. 

^PHYSICS 

faces metallurgists, they will learn how to con- 
trol gaseous atmospheres and there will be a 
great number of new gases utilized for the 
treatment of metals' inner structure as well as 
their surfaces. Dr. Ray Jeffries, president of 
the American Society for Steel Treatment, an- 
ticipates a metal harder and stronger than the 
finest steel, but which will be so light that it 
may serve most purposes, even replacing alum!- 
nudL 


AGE OP STATUES REVEALED BY 
ULTRA-VIOLET 

Attempts of art dealers to palm off skillfully 
worked-up statuary as ancient or antique work 
will be frustrated by the ultra-violet rays, ac- 
cording to recent experiments made by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and recorded in 
Science News-Letter, By detecting the true 
color of the marble, the ultra-violet will, with 
a great deal of accuracy, show bow old the 
statuary is. In one case, after a piece of 
Roman statuary had been condemned, it was 
found by checking the records that it was the 
work of a modem who makes a practice of im- 
itating antique sculpture. The experts of the 
museum, however, do not believe that the sole 
work of judging the statuary can be based on 
the results of the ultra-violet tests. They still 
caution the need of individual judgment to sup- 
plement what the rays reveal. 


EARTH CARRIES HUGE ELECTRIC 
CURRENTS 

That the earth is a huge dynamo, generating 
electric currents an excess of 200,000,000 am- 
peres, is the conclusion of Dr. Ross Gunn of 
the Naval Research Laboratories, writing in the 
Physical Review. Dr. Gunn’s conclusions come 
from extensive research on the thermo-electric 
properties of the earth. Due to a carious com- 
plication of circumstances, there is a drift of 
electrons around the earth*# axis of roUtion; 
this drift makes an electric current. Dr. Gunn, 
however, does not believe that for the present, 
at least, any part of this huge supply of power 
is available to man. It will remain for future 
generations to unlock the secret of obtaining 
this energy, just as for the obtaining of the 
energy within the atom. The effect on our 
compasses, however, is also conditioned by the 
current circulating within the. earth. 

If, however, some means could be found to 
Utilize this vast energy the utopia many men 
look for, the release of men from physical labor, 
will be brought a great step closer. 


“SOUND” WAVES START HEART 
BEATING 

At the recent International Physiological Con- 
gress, held at the Harvard Medical School in 
Boston, Mass., Profeasor E. Harvey Newton 
of Princeton University described experiments 
by which hearts that were dead were caused to 
start beating again. This is a step in advance 
of the use of adrenalin and electrical stimula- 
tion to start hearts beating; for, in the recent 
experiments, the hearts were really dead. 

A crystal immersed in oil was subjected to 
an alternating electric current Next to it, in 
a vessel containing a solution, was a test tube; 
containing the heart of a frog in one oase and 
a turtle in another. The electric current, caus- 
ing expansion and contraction of the crystal, 
set up aupcr-audible vibrations which reached 
the heart and started it beating. 

These super-audible waves are similar to those 
previously used to kill fish; they have a vi- 
oratory frequency of 300,000 to 2,500,000 a 
second and are therefore not audible to the hu- 
man ear. 

Professor Newton did not predict the revival 
of the dead as a result of his experiments; for 
outside of other considerations, the body walls 
would absorb the waves before they reached 
yie heart. But he does see a wide area of use 
for his discovery in stirring the contents of 
cells of living organisms and thus learning 
more ateut their composition, and also in sterili- 
sation by the breaking-up of bacteria. 


VOICE ENERGY PRACTICALLY NIL, 
SAYS SCIENTIST 

Although the power of the voice over the 
human emotions is undoubtedly great, its abil- 
ity to run any machine is practically nil, ac- 
cording to the experiments of Professor Vern 
O. Knudsen at the University of California. 
It would take the energy of 5,000,000 voices all 
talking at once to generate the mechanical 
energy equal to one horsepower. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC TELEPPHONE 
CABLE PLANNED 

Experiments toward the development of a 
cable for transoceanic telephone service are now 
being made by the American Telegraph A Tele- 
phone Company, with the purpose of supple- 
menting the telephonic service now being con- 
ducted across the ocean solely by radio. It is be- 
lieved the use of a cable will not only increase 
the facilities and reliability of service, but in- 
sure absolute privacy in conversations; a thing 
impossible at the present with the radio. The 
cable will probably be a modification of the 
Permalloy telegraph cable now being used with 
great success in America. This contains a new 
metal alloy which has increased tte capacity 
for telegraphic communication to SOO words a 
minute, compared with 60 a minute in the old- 
style conductors. 
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RADIO STATIONS TO USE FILM FOR 
BROADCAST 

Instead of utilizing wax phonograph records 
to make many broadcasts of routine numbers, 
the stations of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem will employ celluloid films on which the 
desired sounds are recorded. The success of 
the sound-records on the films of talking movies 
initiated this idea, and the acquisition of an 
interest in the Columbia system by the Fara- 
mount-Famous-Lasky Corporation brought it 
into use. The stations of the system often 
have used, as fillers in the pTX>gTams, records 
of speeches and musical selections, duplicates 
being sent to a number of the stations. Now 
it is believed that better audition will be ob- 
tained. The next step, it seems, will then be 
the full broadcasting of a talking or sound film; 
this will oome about as soon as television reaches 
a higher suge of perfection. 


RADIO WAVES PASS THROUGH ROCK 

Dr. A. S. Eve, professor of physics at Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal, Canada, in collabor- 
ation with D. A. Keys and F. W. Lee, experi- 
menting jointly in Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, 
under the auspices of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines and the Geological Survey of Canada, 
have proved that radio waves of the frequency 
used for broadcasting are perceptible through 
at least 300 feet of rock, such as limestone 
and sandstone, according to Science N^s. Pro- 
fessor Eve previously had made experiments in 
the Mount Royal tunnel at Montreal, but was 
uncertain whether the waves penetrated the 


KANSAS PROFESSOR MAKES ARTIFI- 
CIAL DIAMONDS 

Artificial diamonds were promised the world 
by Prof. J. Willard Hershey of McPherson 
College, Kansas, speaking before the American 
Chemical Society. 

The most promising modem attempts at 
achieving this much-sought-for end. Prof. 
Hershey said, were made about thirty years 
ago by the French scientist Moissan. Begin- 
ning where Moissan left off, the Kansas chem- 
ist is hopeful of eventually producing good 
diamonds in the laboratory. His process con- 
sists of melting pure sugar with filings of 
various metals in an electric furnace, and then 
plunging the white-hot mass into an ice-cold, 
saturated salt solution. The cooled mass is 
subjected to further chemical treatment, and 
then tested for diamond particles. 

"I have not yet succeeded in all that I hope 
to accomplish,” said Prof. Hershey, “but dia- 
monds produced at McPherson College are the 
largest synthetic diamonds on record. It is 
no longer an unattainable goal to produce ar- 
tificial diamonds in the laboratory, and it is 
believed that the difficulties that prevent the 
preparation of large and beautiful diamonds are 
only technical.” 


STRANGE HABITS OF FLIES 

C. H. Curran, assistant curato' of insect life 
at the American Museum of Natural History, 
writing in that institution’s journal, Natural 
History^ has revealed some peculiar traits of 
flies. The sanguinary characteristics of the 
‘‘black fly,” well known to devotees of the 
woods, have been always a source of great an- 
noyance to trout fishermen, but that they attack 
fish is probably not generally known. Mr. Cur- 
ran states that they have been known to kill 
even young geese. Each mosquito species con- 
sists of many varieties; the aquatic young of a 
certain species in the tropics have cannibalistic 
habits and live upon the young of other mos- 
quitoes. Another species of fly probably not 
well known is one that lives entirely upon 
birds; they usually attack the bird on the neck. 
These insects are leathery in texture, extremely 
flat, and generally of a brownish color. Another 
species are parasitic upon young birds and of- 
ten cause the death of a whole brood. 


RADIO-TELEVISION 


rock, &r came through the entrancep or were 
carried along the rails and wires. It was for 
this reason that he transferred his operations 
to Mammoth Cave; as that contains no wiring 
or other continuous conductors. When using 
a superheterodyne receiver and 300 foot aerial 
in the cave, music was received from Louis* 
ville* Nashville and Cincinnati. 


TELEVISION POUND STILL IN 
EMBRYONIC STAGE 

From a survey made of the progress of tele- 
vision in the great electrical laboratories of the 
country. Rose Weston Bull, writing in the 
New York World, finds that it is still in its 
embryonic stage. Although quite a number of 
laboratories make regular broadcasts, some 
every day, not only is the range limited but 
the type of programs and the images that are 
sent are very crude. The Radio Corporation is 
still working with half-tones made up of over 
4,000 dot-elements, while the Jenkins Com- 
pany employs the silhouette. The reliable range 
of the Radio Corporation’s broadcasts is about 
10 miles and that of the Jenkins Company 
somewhat longer. None of the companies can 
yet make regular broadcasts of full-sized living 
images, as the apparatus necessary at both ends 
is entirely too cumbersome. Dr. Alfred Gold- 
smith of the Radio Corporation summed up the 
situation when be warned against expecting too 
much in the very near future. We are not yet 
ready to receive entertainment from television. 
What is necessary is a new method of broad- 
casting; and a receiver small, compact and In* 
expensive, so that the average man can buy it. 

GENERAL 

HYPNOTISM TO BECOME NEW 
SCIENCE 

That hypnotism will eventually become a new 
science, just as chemistry and physics have be- 
come sciences, is the belief of Prof. C. L. Hall, 
of the University of Wisconsin, writing in the 
Scientific Monthly, He believes that the great 
rush toward making a practical application of 
hypnotism is now subsiding; and that in its 
place there will come a greater and more ser- 
ious study of hypnotism as a pure science. It 
will be on the basis of this study that the 
further practical applications of hypnotism will 
be accomplished. Hypnotism will progress, ac- 
cording to Professor Hall, side by side with 
psychology, and each will contribute to the de- 
velopment of the other. 


MAN NOT A CREATURE OF 
BEHAVIORISM 

‘*It is impossible," says Heber D. Curtis, 
Director of the Alleghany Observatory, writing 
in the New York''World, "to ascribe man*a 
creative spirit to mere behaviorism"; to merely 
the chance chemical interaction of a host ot 
carbohydrate molecules under self-created phy- 
sical laws. The creative spirit in man, show- 
ing itself in his scientific and artistic produc- 
tions, seFms to imply a spiritual force which 
has an independent power of directing itself. 
If the soul is "merely a chemical action, a 
chemical flame — it is a flame which controls its 
own flaming." The soul he believes, like our 
physical universe, must possess continuity. It 
cannot be, be believes, that this rare thing 
merely lights up a physical body for a while and 
then dies with the body. Speaking of the pos- 
sibility of the dead returning he quotes Rud- 
yard Kipling: 

"They will come back, come back again, as long 
as the red earth rolls; 

He never wasted a leaf or a tree; do you think 
He would squander souls?" 

He says further thatyour certainty about the 
continuity of our physical universe, that under 
identical conditions matter will react the same 
way — that the sun will rise in the east and se^ 
in the west — is only a good probability. There 
is nothing absolute about it. Neither is it al- 
ways certain that two and two will everywhere 
equal four. 


'‘TALKING MOVIE" TRANSMITTED 
BY TELEVISION 

A fairly successful transmission of a talking 
movie by television was recently made in Eng- 
land by the Baird Television Development Com- 
pany. The images of the film were analyzed, 
as customary, by the scanning disc at the trans- 
mitting end, and reproduced by a similar disc 
with a neon lamp at the receiving. The sounds 
were broadcast in the usual manner, being 
synchronized with the film, as lines oa the 
film. This is the American "Movietone" pro- 
cess. The demonstration, however, was limited' 
by the usual drawback that so far has hindered 
television, the inability to render the full de- 
tails of any scene. 


PHOTOS BY RADIO OR ‘PHONE 
SIMULTANEOUSLY 
The operation of a device called the Fulto^ 
graph, which may be attached to any telephone 
line, and will transmit photographs simultane- 
ously by radio or telephone, has been described 
by Captain Otho Fulton, its inventor. His de- 
vice has already been accepted in England and 
is in general use in the British War Office, the 
Admiralty, the Air Ministry and Weather Bu- 
reau for broadcasting pictures of criminals, 
sending fac-similes of official orders, weather 
maps, etc. Four minutes are necessary to 
transmit a picture, which may be not only a 
fac-simile but also a half-tone; the receiver of 
the instrument turns out a finished picture. 
The set is portable and, according to Captain 
Fulton, may be housed in the rear of an au- 
tomobile. It operates by producing an electro- 
ohemical change in the colors of prepared pa- 
per at the receiving end. 


HOLES IN SUBMARINES PATCHED 
UNDER WATER 

A new method for quickly patching holes in 
disabled submarines under water has been test- 
ed by U. S. Navy officials and pronounced 
successful. The device looks something like 
a pneumatic hammer, but employs charges of 
bigh explosive to drive steel studs through the 
shell of the sunken vessel, fastening an emer- 
gency patch over the rent. It is the inven- 
tfon of Robert Temple, of Denver^ Colo. 

The advantages claimed for the new submar- 
ine patcher are great speed in emergency op- 
erations, 'and ease of handling under water. 
The method now in use requires a compara- 
tively slow-working air drill, dragging many 
feet of cumbersome hose behind it. The new 
tool drives a steel stud, three and one-half 
inches by one-half inch, through a half-inch 
steel plate at a single blow. It makes no 
noise, and complete safety for the operator is 
always possible. 


STETHOSCOPE DETECTS FRUIT-FLY 
LARVAS 

Laboratory experiments being conducted by 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. on 
an instrument to discover the existence of 
larvas in citrus fruits, may soon make it pos- 
sible to successfully combat these pests. This 
instrument, which is said to resemble a doctor’s 
stethoscope, linked up with batteries, vacuum 
tubes, amplifiers, microphones, etc., will make 
audible the movements of the larva in the fruit 
Recent tests made with the instrument on grape- 
fruit proved the theory correct and the fruits 
which the instruments indicated to be infected 
were proved upon examination to be so; where- 
as those which it showed as sound were free 
from larvas. 


CAVE MAN’S BRAIN FOUND IN 
RUSSIA 

A rare' find of human brains, representing 
our ancestors thousands of years ago, has been 
announced from Odinzowo, near Moscow, in 
central Russia. The two petrified brains were 
found associated with the teeth of a woolly 
mammoth, and they are without doubt the very 
oldest fossilized human brains ever found. 

It is reported that a commission of scientists 
has been selected to make detailed studies of 
these remarkable finds of man during the icd 
age when the huge mammoths and the rhino- 
ceros were clothed with a thick coat of woolly 
hair. 




Science Questions 




On Stan and Uinvene 

Editoft ScUnet Questions ond Answers: 

Will 70a plcaie anawcr the following ques>> 
tionj and» if posBible, give c omm o n examplea? 

1. What is a universe? Yon said in **Screnca 
News of the Month'* it hae a radhis of 32,- 
500,000,000,000,000,000,000 or a cir comf ere n oe 
Df about 204, 120, 400,000, 000,0(^0,000,000 miles. 
What ie outside of that? 

2. What is a. star? 

3« What is a Solar System? 

4. What ia a Planet? Is there any difference 
between a Star and a Planet? 

5. What is Aratorus? 

6. 1 have heard a phrase *'Arcturus and his 
sons." What does it meoa? 

Curtis Taylor, 

102 Grove St., Utica, N. Y. 

(1. The composit i on of a ''tmirem?* hr ffte 
astronomical sense, is supposed to be as fol- 
lows: There is first a solar system which may 
be a sun surrounded by its planets, or a sun 
without planets. Solar systems grouped to« 
getber form a galaiy such as our MiD^ Way.. 
G^zicB grouped together fonn a **univers&'* 
It ia apparent diat there is no standard sise for 
a universe. The size given in ''Science News'* 
was for a particular universe. Universes, some* 


tims called "island universes,** are s^arMed 
as are individual stars by empty space. The 
sum of all univeraea composes our "Cosmos,** 
which according to Einstein is "linutless but 
finite.** In other words, we could go on etern- 
ally before reaching the extreme limita of it, 
hut it has definite limits. What hea outside 
of it no one has yet conjectured. 

The illustration shown here pictures die rela* 
tionahip between the various heavenly groups. 
Stars are grouped into planetary systems which 
are group^ into local clusters ere group- 

ed into "galactons” or universes vriii^ are 
gro u ped into "cosmona** or super-universes, etc. 

2. A star is any steUtf body which Aines 
with its own light, but gensrally used to desig* 
nate one out^de of our solar sjrstem. 

3. A solar ^stsm conaistB of a sun, diat ia 
a relatively large stellar body, surrounded by 


one or more satellites that are revolving about 
held to it by its- greet gravitational force 

4. A planet is generally thought of as a large 

satellite of’ e sun, revolving it in a tda- 

tively fixed orhit. Our sun hae ei^t planets; 
Mercury, Venua, Earth,. Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranua and Neptune. Naturally the distinction 
between a. planet and. a star ia that the planet 
gets its li^t and heat, from a sun white a 
star shineaby its own light. 

5. Arcturus ia one of the brightest stars ia 
the heavens, being believed also to be c»ie of the 
hottest. It is th^efM’o a giant sun. It has a 
diameter of approsknatdy 20,000,000 miles. 

6. The phrase alluded to appears in the Old 
Testament in the 39th. chapter of the Booh of 
Job and reads "Ganst thou guide Arcturus and 
bis Sana?" Inasmuch as the means- of astro- 
nomical determination possessed in biblical 
days was undoubtedly very crude, it is ques- 
tionable whether any modem scientific impli- 
cation can he drawn from the text.— *Editor). 


Ib Steel Really Solid? 

EdUor^ Scienet Questions and Answers: 

From leading "The Marble Virgin’*, "In 
Two Worlds" and "About Atoms and Elec- 
trons** is Science Questions and Answrsi I 


feel as if I knew quite a bit about the snbject 
of atoms. But one thing bothers me: 

An atom has one or more electrons revolv- 
ing at enormous speeds about the nucleus. 
Everything is composed of atoms. But if you 
take a piece of steel and you find it a solid 
mass, how can electrons move about when there 
is no space for them? Will you kindly eicplain? 

Also, can you tell what is in the of 

the earth ? If there is no fiery material there, 
what makes volcanoes? 

Hubert J. l^envise, 
Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, 111. 

(Fifom dbaeivation a bar oT iroa cortainly ap- 
pears to be solid; But onr eyes, or even a mic# 
roacof^ tell us littie ^Hiut tlie s tr u ctu re at 
the bar of steeL The electrons, the nucleus' and; 
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the spaces in between ffiem are so infinitely 
small that diey caxmot be detected by visual ct* 
servation. If you will re t n embtr th^ then are 
estiipated to be 300, 000, 000,000,000, 009^000^ 
000 atoms of copper in one ounce ofiit, one caa 
appreciate the infinitesimal smaUnaas these 
quantttiesi No wonder irua- seems solid I We 
caimot, as yet, tell with certaiiity what is in die 
center of the earth, although many ideas have 
been advanced. The theory of fiery gases is one 
vririch explains volcanic acdon; dbcmicsl cam» 
bnstion (ff various materials to effest an 
plosion of them is another dieoiy. All that is 
needed to cause volcanic action is some highly- 
heated material Cheated by any cause] and a 
fissure or weak spot in the earth through which 
it may pour.— Editor). 


On Sound 

Editor, Science Questions and Answre: 

Kindly tell me how I can learn more about 
the physics of sound. Any books on Vitapbone 
and similar subjects will be helpful to me. 

W. K. Logan, 

232 No. Main St., Fostoria, Ohio. 

There are any number of books (rf physics 
which will teach the elementary prindples 
Bound. These can be found in the scicooe see- 
tion of your dty library. For informatfoa on 
Bound-modon pictures, there are- a numbtf of 
very good articles in the "Journal of the Bell 
Tdepfaone Ldroretories^* which have appeared 
during the past eighteen months. The "Jonr- 
oal** can be perused in any city Ubrery or can 
be obtained from the Bell Tdsphone Labora- 
tories, New York City.— Editor.) 


About the Earth’s Atmosphare 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

In ^ earth’s* rotation on its own axis (whidi 
is some thousands of miles per hour) does 
the atmosphere surrounding the earth (for a 
distance of SO miles) travel around at the same 
rate of speed, or does it remain motionless? 

If the atmosphere were to remain motionless, 
there would need be a terrific friction which 
would sweep away everything. On the other 
hand, if the atmosphere travels with the earth, 
how coaid. clouds drift against (in the opposite 
direction) the way the earth was turning P 
Mortimer Nusbaum, 

188 Rutgers St., Rochester, N. Y. 

(The atmosphere does turn with earth, 
just as the water in our lakes and mountains 
and seas does. Air is matter and mattw ib 
subject to the gravitational pull of die eardi. 
Cloudb do not drift through the air; ffisy move 
only whra a wind bfows them. You might aA 
why an airplane can move through the air from 
cast to west when the earth is rotating west 
to east. The cause is rimply the force of the 
wind or force of the plane. The earth*8 at- 
mosphere may be considered as a mass through 
whi^ a body is moving. Another analogy ia 
that of a man walking through a swiftly mov- 
ing train opposite to the direction of the train. 
The train is the atmosphere and the man is the 
cloud.— Editor ) . 


What is a Spectroscope? 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

What is a spectroscope? How can it tell 
how far away the stars are? Will you tell me? 

Barclay Kendall, 
Utica, New York. 

(A spectroscope mparates light, by means of 
a prism, into its different colors, each of wdiich 
has a (Afferent wavelength. It cannot tdU the 
distance of a source of light; but it does show 
whether that light, like a star, is moving rapidly 
towards or away from us. This is because the 
lines of light move "toward the red** if the 
star is receding, and "toward the violet** ff it 
is ^iproaching us. This is like the change in 
pitch of the whiatle of a locomotivo passiog 110 
r^dly.— Editor ) . 

Continued on page 565X 
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is Man Made the Same as WomanP 

fitfllvr* Sdtmce Wtmdwr Stories: 

We have become «o indebted to Ur. Gems* 
bsok for his wosk in iotrcaliieBV sc.wace 
licticMi pubKcatkms into this conntiy that we 
must inevitably tollow him in hcs publafamg 
ventons wherever they nay leed us. Now, 
that ScmrcB Wbnuaa Sroaias is est^Usfaed we 
are glad to go with him. As It 4s, thb pubUca« 
tion has already in the short period of three 
months exceeded his former sngazine; and it 
promises to becoBK a greater uae. We atill 
have the pleasure uf raadhig his snsiiilii rfiil 
editorials— editoriaJs not of the ordinaiy typo, 
but the Icmd that only Mr. Gerasbadk UBiI 
write. They ahlae with mfomatioB md hs 
style is so pleasng tint, onniriiaii eg* we wish 
the whole magaone were g iv en to bis compost- 
tions. We can only wish him uuccess in bis 
new publishing bushtets. We elao note that 
Mr. Paul is still working for himi that In it* 
self is an Asset could not weir be repl a c e d. 

I quite agree with Maurice Mahauoeits 
that te author of **sP9m IMgm of Ute Faf* 
showed prejudice aiRinst the Soviet ‘form of 
govemaunt and preference to the Fascist. Had 
I been writing the story, T ihoidd have faemi 
prejudiced against fascism us attshtUhefl fat 
Italy. But at the same time, having ahosm 
tbe bias, I would Justify its imposition upon 
the readCT by attempting to tell Fascism 

not only imposes an involuntary aecial status* 
but it enslaves the mentality and the physical 
being of the individual. Fasciom Is opposed 
to the advance of ecienoe (ns % evidenced 
by the Italian Government's ufflialioii with esr* 
tain < elements which are vitMly oppoasd to ihe 
progress of seience) while Soviet Nustia has 
made great scientific stridee under the diree* 
tion of the government. TTresplIi^ this* Ihe 
story was cxeeUeot. 

In the August issue appeacs a atecy fay Ih*. 
Keller entitled **Tke Fo tn im m t ^otomtirptauis.** 
Dr. Keller is an eiteellont wr l t ai aerid !|ils atar* 
les are unusually iateresting; but iftis •.parttan* 
lar story titipressed am as faeii^ Joudedly> unfair 
and oneaided. As It wea, the wonieu were held 
down by the aion and act allowed to be on a 
par ecoaomioal^ with them. A deloelna, em- 
ployed by titt men who were tiw SnaacMI mag- 
nates of tlm coantiy* traeks down *the women 
who are eomering the finaaees of the coaatcy. 
The women were not engaging hi any fflogal 
enterprise; they were merely striviiig ^Ifor neo- 
nomic liberation. Due to the IntofcnmeevOff the 
male sex* the only way that the woomn esttld 
secure their freedom in this instance was 
the annihilation of the men. The women were 
well within ikt pale of the law; they planned 
no murder in their extermination of -the mate 
sex; they merely dioplaoed the miles with fe- 
males. The unscientific part of the stuiy cen- 
tered around the speech by Deteotive Tainc 
when he hod tiie women trapped at their con- 
ference. He said, ** - and you forgot that he 

(God) made just the oame as he made 
woman." Is this science? If it is, I am not 
acquainted with It I have made the study of 
scientific subjects my hobby for years, but never 
came in contact with a statement like tbat. 

Is not Dr. Keller familiar with the faht that 
at one time the female was the only animal in 
existence on earth? Some one might argue that 
two sexes existed always; of course, this is 
not the verdict of science as we know it. Xf 
that person will delve deeper into the study of 
evolutiooary biology he will find that the female 
organism alone existed as such but was fer- 
tilized by the male sperm cell, and that this 
cell was a part of the female organism. Ao- 
coTding to this* it would appear untrue that 
"man was ma^ the same" as woim. Tim 
male organism (which characterixes the sex) 


w«s of later derivation by the processes of evo- 
lution. When Dr. Keller states that man was 
made the same as wonun he is, in our estima- 
tion, making a scientific error. If Dr. Keller 
is ri^t* will jrou please enlighten us on this 
point*? 

You have eliminated, in the latest issue, un- 
der "Science News of the Month" the heading 
'^Evolution." Does this mean that news of 
ovolutioA will be eliminated from the maga- 
sine; or tint it will be inoorporated in the 
future under the heading "Biology"? 

John J. Kelly, Jr. 

149^ West 6th Street* 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 

(We believe, on rereading Dr. Keller's words* 
tint the phrase he put into Taine's mouths 
"God made man just the same as he made 
woman"— is probably ambiguous because of the 
wo r d in g. What we believe Dr. Keller meant 
Is tint *'God made man just ns be made wo- 
fnan (they are both God's creatures)" and* 
therefore*' that neither one should attempt the 
oamidancy over the other. Taine proved this 
belief by the way he divided tus fees with hb 
wife. 

The subject of wslalaoii* as it is so linked 
wltii that of biology* is considered under the 
same heading in "Science News of the Month." 
The heading is **Biology -Evolution. "—Editor). 

w m w 9 

NOTICE TO EEADEES 

• ’ 

Due to “die great iidtea of let- ! 

' ters, we w er e unable to print all ; 

[ of those received in this depart- ' 

! nenb A great number of letters . 

' have therefore been printed in > 

' "The Header Speaks” Depart- ^ 

. ment of SCIENCE WONDER 
QUARTERLY, which is now J 
on sale at all newsstands. 

JSoientMts Believe in a God 
■Siitor, Seitttee Wonder Stories: 

In catefoJly Teadiss the October namber at 
the ScisHCE WoNDEE Storibe I find the fol- 
lewing: 

Cover; 

Qeodl Br closelr looking at this cover, you 
can let your InBghntian nm riot and can fig- 
nce oaa a lot. Paol has DMde only one which 
did nat gulte jibe with me; but I attribnted 
Hat to the fact that either he had been out 
the night before and his hands were not steady, 
or In was imagining that he was receiving a 
large vay envelope. 

Editorial; 

Characteristic of Mr. Hugo Gernsbaok; very 
fioed, made for the benefit of the babes in the 
woods. 

Stories; 

Only comment is that they are all good. 

Reader Steaks: 

"When We Become Civilieed,” by Stanley 
G. Stdte, Indianapolis, Ind. 

It is surprising that anyone can conceive the 
idea tbat, if all the rest of the world do net 
agree with him, they are not civilized, in fact 
are ignorant. Each of us is allowed to thinlc 
as he chooses. If one wishes to worship a tin 
god, eoncrete god, mud god, or what-not, that 
is his privilege. Personally I am taking this 
statement that our greatest scientists are Athe- 
ists or Agnostics. I have no belief bet that 
all of our great scientisto are believers in a 
God; not necessarily one in our form, but a 
creator, a master mind, a power, a force. And, 
candidly, I helteve that anyone who states 


otherwise, is only talking to hear hiinseK talk. 
If Mr. Stohe arlll go out ^ in the country aome 
clear mooaleas night, where no lights will in- 
terfere, and look up in the heavens and watch 
-the majestic parade of the conatellations, and 
the planets, he .sriU/snon oolmowledge that there 
is a God, a Creator. 

Leth pass on to Mr, W. B. Minthom of 
Petosloey, MIeh. Shame on Mr. MinthomI 
Now who would imaglnr that anyone who read 
our ScnMCB Wosma Sroain would still be- 
lieve in ghosts or spirits. The very idea that 
Dunningcr is unfair I These tales are to in- 
still fear in iguuivUl people, net for intelligent 
ones. Yon know fully well when a per- 
son *Vchs out,” the undertnher mikes on in- 
dmen, wiMinws the bleed and injects fornul- 
dehyde. There is no ebsnee of t he ir ever say- 
ing **HeUol’’ That's alt there ie to them, no 
more, no less. Fhtis, Bat to Hiittk tbat 
churches are fighting Ihe fa k er s w hy, good, 
theyshouldl For the rrsniw that Hie so-caUed 
spirituadisls and nttrOlogees ore ooly nuking a 
wood living otU of those like you who believe in 
this sort of honk. Bend me fifty cents in 
■tamps, with n eeff^ddrassed envelope, and I 
will give you just as accurate forecaita os smy 
of the others; yet, better. Mine will be true.' 

To those sibo are hungry for the knowledga 
of science; you have our oAf frsmid Hupo Gt m i 
bach and a grant nany oUm who will gladly 
explain to yon any gucsthin pertaining to in- 
tronomy or physics. Your qoestion may ccssn 
foollsb, bnt they trill not laA upon It an that 
way. Lot me hem from you. 

F. B. Eason, 

400 Jefferson Ataiae, 
Bolt Flint, Oe. 

(On Hk me mould nesept Mr. EasonV 

idea that most ootantisto hclieve hi a (lad. 
It Is Hto ‘^profesaienar’ -osienUst, the man who 
fa in s dM with the "piOfLisiaiial" patriot, 
the ‘^profaeneael” theologian, the "professional*’ 
montlist, wkn should not be cpinted when the 
relighnis bdiofa of scientists are qneationed. 
It is often all too tine that the "profetafamal" 
scientisto ore the anas sAo nhe Hie most noise 
and Hie i e t ore o t o m to 'he seprestotntive of their 
clam. But the Hcqi, ■iaoere and p en e tia ting 
mm who ore Hto rod leaders In oci en ce ace 
uadeobtadly those who perceive ouch a viataem 
in the naivene, which man’s mind cannot 
graop, that they aland In awe of the va a tn ei a 
of tito conception that oreoted It oil. Tliat 
revarent asre foot fear, hat rather a magnified 
nspeet] tosrard the Creator is srimt mi^t be 
catted their vdigien. — Editor). 


Hui Phy For Criileg 

Editor, Spence Wonihr Stories : 

Mr. Gaatbaok, If yon sold 125,000 copiea 
of fimuicB WoHsea Sroaias and, out of that 
ei^th-M iflli o n , 124,997 of the seading pobiso 
srlio read te material offered no expostulation, 
triiy should o few critics of the "Brickbat'* 
type destroy my ehanees, oar efaances, to have 
the privile^ of reading a seqnel to "The 
MorUe -Virgin,” by Eennie MacDowd? Or, 
still better, a stoiiy surii as "Warriors of 
Space" ? 

Indeed, I believe that it would be the better 
part of wisdom, as well as of sourteay to the 
authors, if these *'briekbsften" should refrain 
from sending in such ineiilt-fiUed, shameftdly- 
disgraceful criticisnu as were published in Hid 
last numbers of Sciemcs IVokoeb SToans; II 
reserve, for such letter wiiteis mid IntenHca- 
ally-harming critics one tiling— pHy. 

I am practically positive that I am wot olsae 
in my thoughts; for I know tint of my five 
SciENCB WoMDU Stosss fios that I have be- 
(Conrinwed on page SS7) 
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SCIENCE WONDER STORIES 


NEW SCIENCE FICTION SERIES 




Brand New Series 

We are presenting to our readers the Arst six numbers 
of our new Science Fiction Stories. These small books, 
illustrated by artist Paul, are printed on a good grade 
of paper and are sold at a low price, due to the large 
amount put out. New ones will be issued from time 
to time. 

REMEMBER THESE ARE BRAND NEW 
STORIES AND HAVE NOT BEEN PUBLISH- 
ED BEFORE IN ANY MAGAZINE. THEY 
CAN ONLY BE SECURED THROUGH THE 
SCIENCE FICTION SERIES. 

Every book contains but a single story by a 
well-known science fiction author. The type 
is large and well-readable, and the size of 
each book is 6x8 in., which makes it 
convenient to carry in your pocket. 

Below you will find a list of the first 
six books. Your choice of five books 
for 50c or the entire six books for 
60c prepaid. Not less than five 
books sold. 

1— THE GIRL FROM MARS 
By Jack Williamson and Miles J. 

Breuer 

Suppose some one from an- 
other planet landed on our 
earth. What would happen? 

“The Girl from Mars,” is an 
adventure of a Martian visi- 
tor, with all the strange 
situations that one can 
imagine in such an event. 

2— THE THOUGHT 
PROJECTOR 
By David H. Keller, M.D. 

The power of snggestion on the human mind forms 
the basis of “The Thought Projector.” Ideas re- 
over and over exert a great force on 
us. They penetrate our minds and give us ideas 
that we often think are our own. 

3— AN ADVENTURE IW VENUS 
By R. Michelmore 

Aviation five hundred or a thousand years hence 
will probably be something beyond most of our 
present conceptions. Journeys to other planets 
may well become a commonplace as it does in 
the present story. 

4— WHEN THE SUN WENT OUT 
By Leslie Stone 

The sun is said to be slowly cooling, and 
generations many thousands of years hence 
must face the problem of how their heat 
and light is to be provided when the sun's 
end does come. In this thrilling story, 

Leslie Stone answers that question. 

5— THE BRAIN OF THE 
PLANET 
By Lilith Lorraine 
If a super-intelligence could have 
its wisdom poured into our brains, 
what a different world we might 
have. Miss Lorraine poses suen 
problem and works out the answer 
in an astounding manner. 

6— WHEN THE MOON FELL 
By Charles H. Colladay 
Collisions between celestial bodies of 
any size have not occurred within his- 
torical times. But such an event is not an 
impossibility. In fact many astronomers be- 
lieve that our solar system came into being 
by such a collision. Suppose the moon were 
to crash into the earth. What would happen? 


STELLAR PUBLISHING CORP.. 

8.W..11 96 Park Place. New York. N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

I am enclosing herewith $ for which 

please send me prepaid books which I have 
marked with an X: 

r ] 1 THE GIRL FROM MARS 
] 2 THE THOUGHT PROJECTOR 
] 3 AN ADVENTURE IN VENUS 
1 4 WHEN THE SUN WENT OUT 
1 5 THE BRAIN OF THE PLANET 
] 0 WHEN THE MOON FELL 

Name 


Address 


I City State 
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The Greatest Sin of all is total IGNOR- 
ANCE of the most important subject in the 
life of every man and woman — SEX. 


Away With False Modesty! 

Let us face the facts of sex fearlessly and 
frankly, sincerely and scientifically. Let us 
tear the veil of shame and mystery from 
sex and build the future of the race on a 
new knowledge of all the facts of sex as 
they are laid bare in plain, daring but whole- 
some words, and frank pictures in the huge 
new library of Sex Knowledge. 

“MODERN EUGENICS” 


!,ttSECRETS 


Everything a 
Married W oman 
Should Know— 

How to hold a husband 
How to have perfect 
children 

How to preserve youth 
Warding off other wom- 
en 

Keeping yourself attrac- 
tive 

Wh^ husbands tire of 
wives 

Dreadful diseases due 
to ignorance 
Diseases of women 
Babies and birth control 
Twilight sleep-easy 
childbirth 

How babies are con- 
ceived 

Diseases of children 
Family health guide 
Change of life — hygiene 
Why children die young 
Inherited traits and 
diseases 

What will you tell your 
growing girl? 

The mystery of twins 
Hundreds of valuable 
remedies 

Secrets 
for Men— 

Mistakes of early mar- 
riages 

Secrets of fascination 
Toys of perfect mating 
How to make women 
love you 

Bringing up healthy 
children 

Fevers and contagious 
diseases 


Accidents and emergen- 
cies 

Hygiene in the borne 
Limitation of offspring 
The sexual embrace 
Warning to young men 
Secrets of greater de- 
light 

Dangerous diseases 
Secrets of sex attraction 
Hygienic precautions 
Anatomy and physiology 
The reproductive organs 
What every woman 
wants 

Education of the family 
Sex health and preven- 
tion 

Girls— 
Don’t Marry 

before you know 
all this — 

The dangera of petting 
How to be a vamp 
How to manage the 
honeymoon 

What liberties to allow 
a lover 

Secrets of the wedding 
nigUt 

B^uty diets and baths 
Do you know— 

How to attract desirable 
men 

How to manage^ men 
How to know if he 
loves you 

How to acquire bodily 
grace and beauty 
How to beautify face, 
hands* hair, teeth and 
feet 

How to acquire charm 
How to dress attrac- 
tively 

Intimate personal 
hygiene 

How to pick a husband 


[ 


IMPORTANT? 

This work will not be sold to minors. 
When ordering yoor book, state your age I 


] 



Grenpark Company 

245 Greenwich St., 
Dept. S.W,-n 
New York, N. Y, 

Please send me **Mod- 
ern Eugenics” SEALED 
in plain wrapper. I am 
sending you $2.98 in 
accordance with your 
special half price offer, 


Questions and Answers 

iContinued from page 562) 

Source of the Sun’s Heat 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

(1) The theory that the sun produces heat 
by consuming itself slowly, seems unreasonable 
to me. Do not more facts go to show that 
there is only so much heat in the universe; as 
there is so much mineral matter? Could it not 
be possible that the sun is composed of the 
right elements to gather, absorb, and then re- 
flect the heat of the surrounding part of the 
universe? The sun sends heat to the earth but 
the most part of it is radiated again into space. 

(2) Could the sun spots be explained by the 
theory that the stars or the planets cast a 
shadow or interfere with the magnetic attrac- 
tion of heat to the sun’s surface? 

(3) Isn’t there a cycle of beat, as well ag a 
cycle of life? 

Donald Peart, 

Traverse City, Mich. 

(The idea that there is only a fixed amount 
of energy in the universe is correct. Heat, 
however, is only one form of enCTgy. There^ 
fore, it is possible for Hght energy, electrical, 
chemical and kinetic energy, as well as many 
offiers to be transformed into heat; or from 
heat into other forms. There need not be a 
fixed amount of heat ; there need only be a 
fixed amount of total energy. Therefore, 
in the case of the sun, the energy radi- 
ated off as heat and light becomes transformed 
into other forms or dissipated. ,Heat goes to 
waim us^ while light goes into the flowmdng 
of our plants, etc. The seeming limitlessness 
of the sun’s energy is supposed to arise from 
energy released by matter being broken up. Ele- 
ments of matter in the sun are changed into 
others with a release of energy in the form of 
heat and light. It seeme rather far-fetched to 
search for the source of heat in other parts of 
the universe. For, no matter where it comes 
from, it must have a source. Our own sun ie 
a good enough source for it. 

2. If the -dieory proposed, that the son’s 
energy came to it from some other source, were 
true, then the explanation of sun-spots pro- 
pounded here might have a little validity. But 
Mr. Peart should realize that the nearest star 
to our system is 4 light years away, whereas 
our system has a radius of only 4 light hours. 
Thertfore the stars are on^y specks of dust in 
the vast cosmos and would have no effect 
one way or another on the sun. ^un spots are 
considered to be caused by the vast internal dis- 
turbances of the Bun itself. 

3. Thermodynamics shows there is a cycle of 
heat for all bodies, a detailed explanathm of 
which is too technical for these pages. But, 
Just as bodies nourished by food continue to 
grow until a certain point and then wear out 
or decay (the rate of which can almost be 
worked out mathematically), bodies receiving 
heat or losing heat obey definite laws. How- 
ever, the two cycles have nothing to do with 
one anoffier.*— Editor). 


Difference Between An Atom and Solar 
System 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

Ever since I first saw a copy of your maga- 
zine I have not missed a single issue, but one 
thing certainly puzzles me. In all of the stories 
it is taken for granted that there is a gravi- 
tational relationship between the members of 
the solar system. I think that is impossible. 
I did a little experiment that makes me think 
I am right too. Now an atom is supposed to 
be composed of electrons, one of which is posi- 
tive and the remainder negative. And our 
solar system is supposed to be similar to an 
atom. Correct? Well, in an atom the nega- 
tive electrons repel each other; therefore theo 
retically all the members of our solar system 
(except the positive one) should repel each 
other. Now my question: 

What is the matter with my idea? 

P. R. Hoffman, 

6570 Colgate Ave., Los Angeles* Cal. 

(Mr. Hoffman has evidently confused a slnu- 
llarity in the structure of an atom and our solar 
ayatem for an actually identical construction. 
There has been much misinformation and many 
wrong conceptions spread about atoms in the 
attempt to give a popular understanding. Some 
(.Continued on page 566) 


Leam Chemistry 

Dr.. Sloane will 

Teach You In 
Your Own Home 


Chemistry offers 



T. O’Conor Sloano 
A.B.. A.M., LL.D., 
Ph.D. 


those who are ambitious 
and willing to apply 
themselves conecien- 
tiously the greatest 
opportunities of any 
vocation. Industrial 
firms of all kinds pay 
tempting salaries to 
get the right men. 
No profession offers 
such opportunltlee 
and the next ten 
years are going to 
ehow the greatest de- 
velopment in this scl- 
, ence that this country 
has ever seen. 


You Can Learn at Home 

Our home study course, written by Dr. 
Sloane himself, is practical and remark- 
ably simple. It ie illustrated by so many 
experiments that anyone, no matter how 
little education he may have, can thor- 
oughly understand every lesson. Dr. 
Sloane will give you individual help be- 
sides. 

You do not have to have even the small 
price of the course to start. You can 
pay for It in small monthly amounts or 
earn it as many others are doing. The 
cost is very low, and includes even the 
Chemistry outfit — there are no extras to 
buy with our course. 


Experimental Equipment 
Given to Every Student 

We rive to every etudent without addl- 
tlonri charge the complete chemical 
equipment illustrated. 



Tuition Price Reduced 

Besides furnishing the student with his 
Experimental Equipment, we have been 
able, through the big increase in our stu- 
dent body, to reduce the cost of the 
course. Write today for full information 
and free book, Opportunities for Chem- 
ists.” 

Mail the Coupon NOW 

CHEMICAL INSTITUTE of 
NEW YORK, Inc. 


CHEMICAL INSTITUTE OF NEW YORK. 

Hirnie Extension Division If 

16-18-8 E. 30Ui Street. New York* N. Y. 

Please send me at once, without anr obligation on 
ray part, your free Book "Opportunities for Chemliti," 
and full particulars about the Eiperlmental Equip- 
ment given to every student. Also please tell me 
about your plan of payment and the reduction in the 
tuition price. 

NAME ,, , ■ 


ADDRESS 

CITY — -STATE.„-..«.«. 

8.W.. 11.29 
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Science Questions and Answers 


popQUri 2 en» in order to presont a picture to the 
lay mind of what an atomic ayatem looka likot 
have likened it to our aolar rnywimi. 

It ia true that electron! do revolve about a 
nucleua in ottnta juat aa planet! revolve about 
our Bun. But there the aimilarity ceaaea. Elec* 
traoe r^»cl each other because they have aimi* 
lar chargea of electricity. They have negative 
charges and revolve about the poaitivdy-charged 
nucleua. [See SCIENCE WONDER STOR- 
IE8» Octobefp Page 464]. Planets attract each 
other because of the mutual gravitational pull 
in eompariaon with which their tfectrical 
chargea are practically negUgibla.— Editor). 


Do Bodiea Vanish? 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

1. The editorial on '^Wonders of Speed" 
inakes the statement that an object in motion 


iContinued from page 565) 

2. The speed of Kght is supposed to be the 
fastest ; nothing ran go faster than light. Ac* 
cording to Newton’s law, however, it would 
seem that an object starting to fall, say from 
the earth, to a distant star, at the rate of 16 
feet per second, would be traveling at a greater 
speed than light when it got there. 

3. In the answer to a question in the Sep* 
tember issue, you state that the maximum dis- 
tance of Venus is about 63.000,000 miles. The 
year of Venus is about 266 days, I believe; so 
naturally the planet would be at one side of 
the sun, while we are on the other, at certain 
intervals. Thus it would seem that Venus 
would be at times about 121,000,000 milea 
away. 

J. P. McDermott* 
8834 Mkh. Ave., 
Chicago, 111. 
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Illustrating the posU 
tions of Venus and 
the earth at inferior 
and superior conjunct 
tions. 


reduces in length, according to the ratio of its 
speed to the speed of light. And you eay it 
would vanish entirely at 186,000 miles a sec* 
ond. Now, if an object shrunk only in length, 
how could it be visible, except from a head- 
on view, as the head of a pin? Would it not 
be visible in two-dimensionaJ forms? 


(I. According to the l^rentz-Pitcgerald 
contraction theory, at the speed of light the 
body would have a length equal to cffo and 
would therefore vanish. There are no Iwy- 
dimenaional bodies; there are only two-dhnen- 
aCnwai aurfaccs, auch aa the flat surface of a 
table. Even a fine sheet of paper has a third 


dimension, although very ■mall, 

2. There ts no such thing as a body falling 
freely from a distant star to the earth. The 
earth and the star each h^d everything on its 
surface by gravity. Only in free space could 
there be the free fall auggested. But if it 
could be suppoaed that a body were out in 
space and only the earth existed and it started 
to fall toward the earth, it would gather no 
such tremendous velocity as imagined. If it 
were only 70,000,000 miles away its accelcra* 
tion toward the earth would be at that thne 
only 1/10,000,000 feet per second ea^ secmid. 
In other words, the acceleration to die earth’s 
surface would vary between that figure and 32 
feet per aecond. It could be figured by calculus 
how much the velocity would be as a maximum. 
It is certain that it would be far leas than the 
speed of light. The point is that going fur* 
ther and further away from the earth’s surface 
would not add materially to the velocity be- 
came the earth's gravitational influence would 
be becoming amaller and smaller. 

3. Mr. McDermott £b correct in his asaump* 
tioii that Venus ia at times more than 65,000,* 
000 miles from the earth; this was a typo- 
graphical miatakai At auperior conjunction 
Venus is approximately 160,000,000 milee from 
the earth; while at inferior conjunction it ia 
only 25,000,000 milea. These positions ore il- 
lustrated in the accompanying figure. Superior 
conjunction occurs when a plane passed through 
tile earth and the sun passes also through 
Venus on the other aide of the sun. [At posi- 
tions Earth 1, and Venua 2, in the dragram.) 
The three need not be in a straight line, inas- 
much as Venus has an orbit inclined about 3 
degrees to the Mbit of the earth. Inferiw con- 
junction occurs when a plane passed through 
the sun and earth paases through Venus on the 
near aide of the aun. [Earth 1, Venua l.]~ 
Editor). 



Cover 


Illustrations 


Reproduction Originals 

IN WATER COLORS 


Thousands of readers have praised the work of the great artist Paul — and 
thousands have asked ns to sell them the originals of covers — but not until 
recently have we been able to satisfy this demand. 

Now, reproduction originals in water colors of all the forthcoming 
covers of SCIENCE WONDER STORIES can be had at an 
astonishingly low price by our readers. These covers are exactly 
the same size as the artist’s painting (18" x 25") and made with 
the same 13 full colors that were used in making the original. 
There is no printed matter whatever on the cover as you will 
note by the illustration at the right. Covers are made of heavy 
flexible mat board that makes them well deserving of a frame— 
a suitable picture to be hung in any home, ckssroom or clubhouse. 

The subjects, while both educational and scientific, may 
appear fantastic now but in future years will be a reality. 
Predictions of Jules Verne, H. G. Wells and others that 
have come true — ^actual happenings in everyday life. 


$1 

Prepaid 


Surely you will be happy to own 
one of Paul’s full-sized cover illus- 
trations — tell your friends of this 
opportunity. Send only one dollar 
and the reproduction original will 
he sent to you, postage prepaid. 

(Canada and foreign, $1.25) 


$1 

Prepaid 



STELLAR PUBLISHING CORPORATION 

98 Park Place New York, N. Y. 


Young lady holding a full-size reproduction original — 
Txhich is four times the usual magazine cover size 
exactly as it will he mailed to you. 
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fil.Y. Eleciricai School' lien 



The Reader Speaks 

{Continued from page 563) 

friended, eadh and every one liked *'The Marble 
Virgin” as well as I. 1 know, Mr. Uerns- 
back, that you should not, on account of only 
one or two out of one hundred thousand, dis- 
courage Mr. MacDowd from writing the sequel. 

I, being in a more convenient position to 
send this letter to you, speak for four others: 
S. Anderson, J. V. Salter, Roy W. Ritchie and 
V. W. Stone, all neighbors. 

I most sincerely hope that you have received 
epistles stating thoughts in a like manner. I 
have to date every issue of your new “Twins.” 
Of all the stories that 1 have read in both, I 
enjoyed none more than “Radium Pool” and 
the **Marble Virgin.” 

George M. Ulysses, 
336 Gaven St., 

San Francisco, Cal. 

(We cannot agree with Mr. Ulysses alto- 
gether in his indictment of “brickbatters,” de- 
spitd the fact that the brick bats were directed 
against us. In the hrst place we asked for 
them; therefore we should receive them in the 
proper spirit. Secondly, we believe that criti- 
cism, as long as it is intelligent, is a very 
healthy thing for all of us. And we want to 
encourage it, just as long as someone has 
really sometUng to say. 

We have never ceased to defend the now his- 
toric “Marble Virgin”. Despite the difficulty 
of the feat that was accomplished, the story re- 
mains one having an excellent construction^ 
proper balance and a fine Interweaving of the 
love and science elements. The sequel to the 
“Marble Virgin” has not yet been received 
[we understand from Mr. MacDowd tbat be is 
hard at work on it.] If the story is a good 
one we shall have no hesitation in publishing 


Do We Lead the SheepP 

Editor, Seienee Wonder Stories: 

1 must write in and have my say. I cannot 
hold in my indignation any longer, I cannot 
see why so much undeserved praise is showered 
on Dr. David Keller; unless it is that the 
people who write in are afraid to disagree with 
the editor. You (the editor) wax enthusiastio 
about Keller's work and your aheep-like read- 
ers follow you. 

I have read everything of his you printed 
and, often, I re-read his stories three or four 
times, trying to find out what there is in them< 
that you rave about. 1 figure it must be a. 
case of, give someone a good name and every- 
one will pat him on the head. His ideas are 
good (most of them borrowed) but bfs stories 
are Rotten, with a capital R. 

You must remember that your magazine is a 
fiction magazine and when we read fiction we 
want a good Interesting story. When we read 
science fiction, we still want a good story with 
a scientific background. It is not enough to 
giVe us a good acientlfic idea, worked out in a 
poor story. 

Outside of the stories by Keller, your maga- 
zine is perfect. I cannot aay enough in Its 
praise. For years I was literally starved for 
that type of fiction and now, every month, t 
look forward to a mental feast. 

I notice that quite a number of peoide write 
in, knocking “The Marble Virgin” and “The 
Warriors of Space.” They are both, in my 
opinion, excellent examples of science fiction. 
1 can ^rdly wait until BCr. MacDowd gives a 
sequel to “The Marble Virgin.” 

You know, Mr. Editor, that you have quite 
a number of women readers and, although I 
cannot speak for all of them, still 1 can and 
do speak for a large group of them in Chicago. 
We eagerly read science fiction stories, but we 
like our stories to be flavored with the sugar 
of a good love element. Not too much sugar — 
you understand. We don't want them gooey; 
just enough to give them interest. 

Mrs. Helen Ammons, 
5200 Sangamon St, 
Chicago, HI. 

We must really protest against Mrs. Am- 
mon’s belief that we have unduly influenced our 
readers to a belief m the ability of Dr. Keller. 
In the first place, we favor no writers against 
any others. We believe that they arc all 
go^; else we would not print their stories. Our 
pride in Dr. Keller is in the humanity of his 
characters and the wide vision with ^hicb he 
tackles his ideas. His stories are, acceptedly, 
not excessively technical. He prefers to take 
a single scientific idea and work out its ramifi- 
(Continued on page 569) 
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world-famous electrical compa- 
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Here at the New York Electrical School 
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most opportunities. It is widely known 
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By Harold Weiler 
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$126.00, $140.00 per week 
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CORPORATION 



To^New 

Readers 

A few copies of the June, 
July, August, September and 
October issues of Science 
Wonder Stories can still be 
had at the regular price of 25c 
each. Send cash, stamps or 
money order to 

Science Wonder Stories 

98 Park Place, New York 


The Reader Speaks 

(.Continued from page 567) 

cations. We believe that Mrs. Ammons will 
admit that such a treatment has a distinct bene- 
fit. And truly, Mrs. Ammons, you should 
really admit that Dr. Keller is a master at 
handling love elements in his stories. He has 
them in practically every story, 'iliey are sin- 
cere and clean and never become "gooey.*’ 
Anyway, we think that our readers’ feelings 
are hurt. They are too intelligent to be led 
astray by our own conceptions. We praised 
"The Marble Virgin" and "Warriors of Space" 
very highly and we have not yet unearthed our- 
selves from the deluge of brick bats that have 
been thrown. 

Nevetheleas we are pleased to hear from Mrs. 
Ammons to learn of her fine groups of fans. 
We would like to hear from her again and 
from her friends, especially to learn their re- 
action to the complete "Human Termites." — 
Editor), 


Another Classification 

Editor, Science Wonder Stories: 

Having finished reading the September issue 
of our magazine, I write to give you my opin- 
ion on the etoriea. I place the stories in four 
groups: 

(A) — 'A masterpiece of science fiction. 

C'B) — A very good story; a story I like to re- 
read. 

(C) — A story that is not as good as the for- 
mer; a story I like only as long as if 
lasts. 

CD)— Stories not good. 

Class A: 

"The Alien Intelligence" — J. Williamson. 

"The Human Termites"— (so far)— Dr. D. H. 
KeUer. 

Class B: 

"The Radium Pool" — Ed. E. Repp. 

"Warriors of Space" — P. Marshall. 

"The Onslaught from Venus" — F. Phillips. 
"The Jdenace from Below" — H. Vincent. 

"The Boneless Horror" — Dr. D. H. Keller. 
Class C: 

"The Moon Beasts" — W, P. Locke. 

"The Reign of the Ray" — Fletcher and Pratt. 
"The Threat of the Robot" — Dr. D. H. Keller. 
"The Making of Misty Isle" — S. A. Coblentz. 
"The Marble Virgin"— K. McDowd. 

"The Feminine Metamorphosis"— Dr. D. H. 
Keller. 

"The Eternal Man”— D. D. Sharp. 

"The Cubic City"— L. Tucker. 

Class D: 

"The Diamond Maker"— H. G. Wells. 

"The Problems of Space Flying” was very in- 
teresting; give us more of that kind. 
"Science News of the Month" is a success; 
worth the price of the magazine in Itself. 
The covers of our magazine are very fine; 
Paul has improved very much. 

I impatiently await the first number of the 
Quarterly. 

Herbert Scheffler, 

Calle Tribal, No. 22, Col. Sta. Maria, 
Mexico City, Mexico. 

(We are glad to print without comment this 
classification of our stories from a reader in 
Mexico. We would like Mr. Scheffler’s reaction 
on the Quarterly, w4iich he should have already 
read.— Edtfor). 


Tribute to Mr. Repp 

Editor, Science Wonder Stories: 

I believe that one of your best authors is 
Ed Earl Repp. His "Radium Poof* is one of 
the most remarkable stories that it has been my 
good fortune to read. He has ended it in such 
a way that a sequel can be written. May I add 
my pleadings to many others that he burry up 
with it. You say that his "Metal World" is 
to be written in a style that will delight us; 
that probably Is A. Merritt’s way of writing. 
Tell Mr. Repp that his own style is good 
enough. I found it very easy reading — in 
fact so smooth that I had finished the story, to 
my regret, before I knew It. 

I read an article in the New Yorh Times 
"Book Review" in which Sciencb Womde^ 
Stories* sister magazine, Air Wonder Stories 
was mentioned. In it another story of Mr. 
Repp, "Beyond Gravity,” was mentioned. I' 
would like to hear from this author personally, 
also see more of his works in the magazine. 

I am glad to learn tfiat a story by Clard 
Winger Harris will soon appear in the maga- 
zine; the title "The Artificial Man" sets me 
to wondering what the contents will be like. 

(Continued on page 570) 
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This is a real encyclopedia — ^not a dic- 
tionary. 

The work contains 1,930 definitions, 549 
photographs, drawings and diagrams. 

The volume is printed upon fine paper — 
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SEND NO MONEY. A postal will bring 
you the book. You pay the postman $1.49 
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TO OUR READERS 

A few copies of the June, July, August, 
September and October issues of 

SCIENCE WONDER STORIES 

Can still be had at the regular price of 25c 
each. Send cash, stamps or nioney order 
to 

SCIENCE WONDER STORIES 
98 Park Place 
New York, N. Y. 


The Reader Speaks 

iContinned from Page 569) 

Of all the stories that you have thus far pub- 
lished, 1 have not as yet foimd a story for 
which I do ttot care. Get Stantoa Coblentz to 
write some more f<»' us; also don't forget to 
secure some of Edmond Hamilton’s tine stor- 
ies. And of course we can't forget A. Mer- 
ritt and Jack Williamson with their wonderful 
descriptive literature. 

Mr. Gemsback, will you please answer this 
questiwi (I notice that when you answer some 
letters yon leave some of the most important 
questions unanswered). ARE YOU GOING 
TO HAVE A COVER CONTEST? I've been 
longing to have some science story magazine 
come along with one; so we readers would 
have a chance to number as contributors to the 
magazine we enjoy reading. 

1 have bought all the pamphlets that have 
thus far appeared tn the Science Fiction Li- 
brary, and am impatiently awaiting the appear- 
ance of some more. I read all the storiea im- 
mediately upon their arrival and it wasn't long 
before I had finished them and had nothing to 
read. So hurry up with some more, and this 
time put in a story by £d Earl Repp. 

Jerome Siegd, 

10622 Kimberley Ave., Cleveland, O. 

(The tribute to Mr, Repp, we believe, is 
well-deserved. He ia gradually oeating for 
himself a definite place in the front ranks of 
. science-fiction authors. We are pleased to pre- 
sent in the present issues of Science and Air 
Wonder Stoeibs two more of his stories that 
are new high marks in his achievements. 

Mr. Siegel will undoubtedly be glad to note 
that the present issue contains a cover contest. 
We are quick to respond to our readers* desires; 
sometimes before the desires are expressed. We 
confidently expect that this contest will reveal a 
great amount of new talent.^fd^or). 

Dr. Keller Either a Genliu or a Fool 

Editor, Scimee Wond^ Storiu: 

I am dumbfunded, completely flabbergasted, 
utterly speechless, so to speak. It is 'The 
Human Termites,** 1 saved this story until 
the last. It ia good that 1 did. If I had 
read it a week ago 1 believe that by this time 
I would be a .raving maniac. Moreover, if you 
don't rualt that neat issue I will be such re- 
gardless. 

I say that I am speechless, in that words fail 
me to adequately express my opinion regarding 
this latest work of one of your associate edi- 
tors. I really don't know whether to call Pr. 
I^Uer the greatest science fiction genius of all 
time or a diabolical fool. 

But the fact remains that the first install- 
ment of *'Tke Human Termite^* has permeated 
my conscious self as no other literary effort has 
done. It is all I think of during the day and 
all I dream of at night. If mere man can 
conceive of such today, where will tomor- 
row's channel of thought lead? 

The theory of a Central Intelli^nce in the 
Termite colony waa like a bomb exploded in my 
brain cellB. But the emotionless Dr. Keller 
didn’t stc^ there. He had to shatter my men- 
tality with the second theory; that of a human 
Central Intelligence, with nations as colonies 

I believe that, once every few years, one man 
in every line of endeavor carries humanity over 
a high stepping-stone in the path that leads to 
the ultimata goal. I believe that Dr. Keller 
in the field of science fiction, has done that 
in *‘The Human Termites,** I say this with- 
out knowledge of what disclosures he may make 
in the second installment. The first chapters 
were sufficient. Mighty Is David H. K^erl 
Mighty is Hugo (^msback, who incited the 
incomparable M. D. to action. Mighty is 
Science Wonder Stories, forerunner of the 
truth that is to come! 

I believe that in science fiction success has 
been attained, thanks to such men as Keller and 
Gemsback. The trail has at last been blazed. 
Let us follow it to the end. 

B. S. Moore, 
Walhal^ S. C. 

(It is true that, very often, it is impossible 
to distinguish the genius from the fool. In 
both cases, as Mr. Moore suggests, he throws a 
bambshdl into our brains and leaves us dazed. 
It is only after much thought and meditation, 
and possibly after much time has passed, that 
we come to separate the genius from the fool. 
We firmly believe that *'The Human Termite f* 
will stand as one of the great landmarks of 
science fiction. It will serve for as one of 
the great stimuli to an awakening of our 
^Continued on page 571) 
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AGENTS WANTED 


FREE BOOK. Start little mail order bust* 
ness. Hadwil, 27A>74 Cortlandt Street, New 
York. 


GET OUR FREE SAMPLE CASE— Toilet 
articles, flavorings, so^s, specialties. Wonder> 
fully profitable. LaDerma Co., Dept. SC, 
St. L/Ouis, Mo. 


IMPORT YOUR OWN GOODS; German 
export magazine bubbahed in English, offers 
numerous bargains, latest novelties ; opportun 
ity for obtaining profitable agencies; copy 60c. 
i^uare Deal Supply, K'246 Fifth Ave«, New 
York. 


AIRPLANE SUPPUES 


MODEL AEROPLANE SUPPLIES. Write 
for free bundle of sample stock. Aero Shop, 
3050 Hurlbut Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


SELL BY MAIL! Books, Novelties, Bardins I 
Large profits. Particulars FREE] D« £Uco, 
525 ^uth Dearborn, Chicago. 


CHALK TALKS 


Laugh Prodacwg Program $1.00. Catalog 
10c. Baida Art Sorice, De^ H., Oshkosh, 
Wis. 


CHEMICALS 


BOOKLET of experiments and chemical cata- 
log, 15c. General Chemical Company, Box 397, 
Reading, Pa. 


DETECTIVES 


DETECTIVES Earn Big Money. Excellent 
opportunity. Experience unnecessary. Particu- 
lars Free. Write, (^rge Wagner, 2190-B 
Broadway, N. Y. 


INSTRUCTION 


1 CATCH from 45 to 50 foxes in from 4 to 5 
weeks’ time. Can teach any reader of this 
magazine how to get them. Write for particu* 
lars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, Que. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 
pay. $1.50 if cured. Remedy sent on triaL 
Superba Co., T-28, Baltimore, Md. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS— Time counts in applying for 
patents. Don't risk delay in protecting 
your ideas. Send sketch ^ model for in- 
structions or write for free book, ’’How 
to Obtain a Patent’* and ’’Record of In- 
vention” form. No charge for informa- 
tion on how to proceed. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Prompt, care- 
ful, efficient service. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, R^igstered Patent Attorney, 
343-A Security Bank Building (directly 
across street from Patent Office), 
Washington, D, C. 


PERSONAL 


LET ME READ YOUR CHARACTER 
FROM YOUR HAND-WRITING. Simple 
reading, 12c. Graphologist, 2309-EH Lawrence, 
Toledo, O. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGEMENTS 


Send me 40c and negative and receive by 
return mail beautiful 8 x 10 glossy finish en- 
largement. Other photogT^hic work at lowest 
prices. Send for circular to Charles, 210 Chest- 
nut St, Camden, N. J- 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


SONG POEM WRITERS— ’’Real” proposi- 
tion. Hibbeler, D189X, 2104 N. Keystone, 
^icago. 


The Reader Speaks 

{Continued from page 570) 

people to the all-too-terrible insect menace. In 
his picturing of the giant termite warriors, Dr. 
Keller has used a method that is masterful. 
For, where a picturization of little single in- 
sects will stimulate us only to mirth, that of 
a giant warrior [which is the power of a 
great many insects] really aw^ens us.— 
Editor), 


CHEMISTRY 

I F you are interested in chemistry you 
will be pleased to hear that a maga- 
zine written in plain English, containing 
a vast amount of information for the 
beginner and the more advanced stu- 
dent in chemistry is being published 
now. 


A Long Sentence 

Editor^ Science Wonder Stories: 

Curtis Taylor is perfectly right, you ought 
to be sentenced to six or seven lifetimes in 
in paradise. Why do you have to go and print 
such a good magazine, anyway? 25c a month 
is an awful lot for a hard-working boy who 
only gets five ddlara a week to pay. Your 
magazine is so good that I can’t keep myself 
from getting it every month. I wish I could 
be strong enough to resist temptation. 


I F you have not as yet seen j 
the SCIENCE WONDER J 
QUARTERLY, 

Watch for Uie G<dd Cover! x 

Be sure to procure a copy im- « 
mediately from your newsstand. ] 
This magazine specializes in 
interplanetarian science fiction ' 
and the first issue contains the ] 
following marvellous stories: 

“The Shot Into Infinity’’ ] 

by Otto Willi Gail • 
"The Artificial Man" 

by Clare Winger Harris ! 
"The Hidden World” 

by Edmond Hamilton ] 
"The Gravitational Deflector” 

by Harry D. Parker ■ 
Do not miss the initial issue now > 
on aU newsstands I 


Now for a slight favor. Please send me the 
addresaes of the following correapoudents: Jack 
Gordon, Frank K. Kelly, Stanley G. StoHe. 

Conrad Roppert, 

12 HiUaide Court, Jamaica, N. Y. 

(Six or seven lifetimes makes a long sen- 
tence, even if h is m pandise. We are ac- 
cepting the suggestion of our readers and in 
the future we will print the full address of our 
correspondents at the bottom of each letter. 
There has been, we are gratified to say, a great 
tendency of writers to correspond with each 
other, to exchange tfaonghts and ideas. We 
want to encourage that in every possible way. 
The full address of Jack (jordon is 298 Atkins 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; that of Frank K. Kelly 
is 2933 Paalo, Kansas City, Mo,; the full ad- 
dress of Stanley G. Stolte is 624 North New 
Jersey SL, Indianapolis, Ind. — Editor), 


R^p In Class with Burroujilis u’d Wells 

Editor, Science Wonder Stories: 

For three days now I have been thundering 
across the continent toward Califonila, and for 
three days I have had little to do but read and 
write letters. As I near the California border 
and IcK^ out over the flat expanse of desert 
lands that lie on all sides as we cross the 
sand-dune jungles, I feel the urge to express 
my keen delight in your Scteitcb Wonwa 
Stories, two of which I purchased in Denver 
— the August and September issues — to read 
en route. Heretofore I have considered sci- 
ence-fiction something beyond the ordinary in- 
telligence; but I have, as a result, denied my- 
self the very best there is in reading matter. 
Three stories in these magazines have reformed 
me. I am now a devout science-fiction reader 
and, when I reach my home again, I intend 
to subscribe to yoi^ magazine at once. 

The stories wh3K I wish to thank you for 
giving me the beS entertainment I have en- 
joyed in years are, ’’The Radium Pool," by 
Mr. Ed Earl Repp; ’’The Human Termites," 
by Dr. David H. Keller; and “The Onslaught 
From Venus." What really won me over, was 
Mr. Repp’s “Radium Pool.” I began reading 
that one right off and, far into the night, I 
continued until I bad devoured every word. 
That story, sir, is actually the finest thing T 
have ever imbibed in fiction. It is the ulti- 
iContinued on page 573) 
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teresting departments, edited by men who 
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of Chemistry” — "Experiments in Chemis- 
try”— ("Biographies of Celebrated Chem- 
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Send the coupon below and you will 
receive all information about this maga- 
zine. 

Chemical Institute of New York, S-11 

16 East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Gestlemcii r 
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about 
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Stop Using A Truss 

STUART’S ADHESIF PLAPAO-PAD3 are 
entirely different — being mechanieo-ehemico 
applicators — made sell-adhealve purposely to 
keep the mnsele-tonia called “Plapao” con- 
tinnoualy applied to the affected paita, and to 
minimize danger of slipping and pamfol friction. 
The fabrlo is soft as velvet, and being adheBive 
ollnga eleeely to the 
body without atrapOi 
buoklee or opringe. Eaay 
to apply, oomlortablai 
Inaapanalvo. 

For almost a quarter 
century etacks of aworn ' 
teetimonials from many 
IsarStd differentconntriesreport Dnrileil 
Bol6lle3al ancceas— without delay Snadfrli 
from work. The epidermaticabaorptionof Plapao 
and the utilization of -plaster therapy” tend 
toward a natural process of teeoveiy, after 
mhich no further VM for a trvM. na^*a 
Test of factor "PLAPAO” sent t H |a p 
Mail Coupon below TODAY— ■ 




Plapao Laboratoriea, Inc. 

Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

GentlamemSendmeaFreeMal Plapao and 48-paga 
book en Boptnre. No charse for this now or later. 

Name — 


Addreaa 



Obtain a perfect* 
looking nose quiekly 
At home, while you 
eleep. GUARAN* 
TEEDI 


I 3 8,000 doctora, 

' uaara pralae Anita 
Noae Adiuater. Gold 
Medal Winner. 
Write today. 


ANITA INSTITUTE, M-S2 Anita Bid,.. Newark, N. J. 


I CHALLENGE 

You that I can, postively teach you to read from 
one’s eyes only, all he wants to say. (This mar- 
vellous discovery also works, by alphabet as the 
tobguc dc^). I hold praising letters from Police 
heads, Scientists, Colleges, Clerics, Physicians, etc. 
Send only $1.00 for the one page easiest wonderful 
method. 

A. HONIGMAN, Ststlofl E. Bra 65. Bss. BWB-I, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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CLIPPINGS 

The Comic Spirit of America’s Press 


Here's to Clippings 

W E are indebted to CLIPPINGS, a new monthly magazine, for a lot of 
laughs. Do you know CLIPPINGS? No? Well, it is a new magazine 
published by one of our star humorists, and we have no hesitation in 
saying that there are as many or more laughs to the page than in almost any 
other magazine you may pick up. The editor takes the cream of the humor 
from other publications, clips them (there’s where CLIPPINGS gets its name) 
and adds his own comment, whimsical, mirthful, sad or what have you. What- 
ever the comment is, it goes like an arrow to the mark and gives you a laugh or 
stores up a new thought. Life at best is a sad old game, and we maintain that 
anyone or anything that can give you an added laugh a day is fulfilling a mighty 
worthy mission. The next time you pass a newsstand get a copy. If you don’t 
get yourself a lot of laughs we will personally refund the money you paid for 
CLIPPINGS. That’s going some when you figure that your editor is a Scot and 
prying a penny lose from him is like blowing over a mountain with a summer 
zephyr. 

(From The Illinois Motorist) 

CLIPPINGS 

Beginning with the September, 1929 issue, CLIPPINGS 
switched from quarterly publication to monthly. The demand 
for the early issues as a quarterly did the trick. 

Everybody enjoys seeing a serious problem smacked in the eye: 
with a few well-directed loose-baked pies! Out-worn conven- 
tions, and holier-than-thou-hypocrisy should get it in the neck — 
and CLIPPINGS, The Comic Spirit of America’s Press, is do- 
ing the necking! CLIPPINGS has a future as one of the fun- 
niest books on the stands and simply because so many funny 
things are pulled off in the course of a year. The editors keep 
their eyes open and their tongues in their cheeks. The readers 
eat it up. 

(From a Contemporary Publication) 


Special Offer to New Subscribers 


New subscribers are the life of our 
party (any advertiser will tell you 
that) just as the regular reader of 
CLIPPINGS becomes the life of any 
party (and why not with such a sup- 
ply of “nifties” and bon mots). Our 
offer to new subscribers is interesting. 
We will send you CLIPPINGS for 
six months beginning with the October 


issue for one dollar. Get that? Six 
months of lively reading, of barbs 
sweetened with honey and honey 
spiked with barbs. 

Now, to business. Unless you fill in 
the coupon below and attach it to your 
dollar, this bright piece of advertising 
literature is a flop. Do it now, while 
the thought is fresh in your mind. 


SPECIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 
6 Issues for $1.00 


Circulation Manager WS-1129 

CLIPPINGS, 

308 W. Washington Street, Chicago, III. 

Enter my subscription to CLIPPINGS for six months 
beginning with the October issue. My dollar is attached. 


Address 

City 


State 
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CanYou Outness 

O.Henrg®"^ 

Can jou look ahead in an O. Henry 
Btory and see the unexpected denou* 
mcnt. the strange twists of plot, the 
breath-taking finish? Try it I If vou 
succeed^ you can out-think the best 
minds in the world, for the genius of 
O. Henry sets the wits of the brilliant 
people of all_ lands working at top 
speed — and still he amazed them all t 
He is the supreme lister of the “trick" 
ending, luring you into sudden laughter 
while a lump still lingers in your 
throat — making you ^sp by a sudden 
livid dash of horror in the midst of a 
smoothly flowing tale. 

Stories of Wit and Pathos 

Gentle la O. Henry, but manly 
strength glows In every virile sen- 
tence: tender with the suffering; 
ever kind to the under dog: chuck- 
ling with the light-hearted — draw- 
ing always from his unplumbed 
depths of understanding the spark- 
ling crystal of sincerity. A great 
writer, yet the moat entertaining 
and thrilling companion. Beading 
his stories Is like listening to 9 


The Master 

Star. 




more brilliant Bt(MT‘telIer than yod 
ever knew. His works immeasurably 
enrich the limited library, and graca 
the shelves of the most crowded. 

53 BEST STORIES 

Less than 
4 cents each 

Tou are now offered for the flrat time 
53 engrossing, living selected stories, 
handsomely and durably bound In leath- 
erette, stamped with gold. 500 pages, 
all for the price of only one OTdlnary 
short novel. 


$ 1.97 


Why 

DO YOU 
READ? 


For entertain- 
ment? For es- 
cape from daily 
drabness? For 
romance, adven- 
ture, thrills? To 
sharpen your 
wits or exercise 
your emotions ? 
Whatever your 
reason. O. Henry 
scores a bull’s- 
eye (m every 
point. 


f— CUT PRICE COUPON ' 
Grenpark Company, Dept. 8.W.*II 

245 Greenwich St. 

New York. N. Y. 


Please send 
price of (1.97. 
the amount. 


Name ... 
Address 


me O. Henry’s Best Btoriee at the cut 
I enclose stamps, tdieok or 2^ O. for 
(Check which). 


City and State 


HEW SCIENTIFIC WONDER 



mu 
10c 

3-25e no atampf 

You 


BlGFUl 

I apparently 


ood. 


9 8tQne._an7 oUe^ See Bonee in Fleeh. 
Pkg. radio picture films, takes pictures without 
camera. You'll llko 'om. (1 pkg. with each 25e order) 
MARVEL MFG. CO.. Dept 89, NEW HAVEN. CONN. 


X-RAY 


KATHOSCOPE 
Pocket Detector 
Everybody wants it. 


See your best girl and all she’a 
doing. No one knows; but you see 
everything. Periscope dperates in 
all climates; lasts lifetime, ready 
for use. $1.00 cash with order for 
this wonderful instrument and 8 astonishing French 
pictures. KATHOS CO., P. Oi Box 830 
City Hal! Post Office. Dept. WS, New York City 



SONGWRITERS 

Write for Music Excerpts and Testimonials 
—of What I Am Doint for New Songwrit* 
ers, Via Radio — for Publication. 

ERNEST SCHONFIELD 

Arranger and Composer of Hits 
2236 OLIVE AVENUB» PASADENA. CALIF. 


The Reader Speaks 

(Continusd from page 571) 

mate in excitement and fine American litera- 
ture. And as we roll across the deaert^not far 
from Death Valley — I cannot help but look out 
the window and imagine I see Driftin* Sands 
and his partner struggling across the Manalava 
Plain 1 Even now I see a great streak of red 
tableland across the sun-baked desert. I can 
even see the Jovian space-flyer t Mr. Repp 
certainly ‘knows* his desert. He describes it 
perfectly. 

Thus far I have read half-dozen excellent, 
high-class magazines. Despite its paper pulp I 
found SciENCs Wonder Stories as good as the 
best and 100 per cent, better than mosti It 
is excellent. Dr. Keller tells a mighty fine 
story, as do all the rest of your writers. But I 
would suggest that you have your proofreaders 
be a little more careful in correcting typo- 
graphical errors; as such things mar a good 
story. “The Radium Pool” was thus marred 
on several occasions; but it didn’t lower the 
high level of the story. It would have been 
interesting even if printed on wrapping paper 
in pen and ink. I place this writer in a 
class with Edgar Rice Burroughs and H. G. 
Wells and others of the peak of the profession. 
Ed Earl Repp is without a doubt a ‘find’; 
although I believe I have read some stuff by 
him in the past — western stories — and I liked 
them. One was “The Border Paladin.” If I 
remember correctly I read a book in England 
written by him. I’m not certain. 

I trust that I will' find future Science Won- 
der Stories as good as the present. I intend 
to subscribe when I return to my home in Il- 
linois. I must spend a month in California and 
western Mexico. Meanwhile I will buy it on 
the stands. 

Jefferson Paramour, 

Aboard Golden State Limited. 

(Another deserved tribute to Ed Earl Repp 
is contained in this letter. Mr. Repp, as we 
have indicated before, is slowly but surely mak- 
ing a reputation in science fiction that will be 
an enviable one. We are pleased to get Mr. 
Paramour’s comments.— £d»#<7r). 


Favors Science Wonder Club 

Editor, Science Wonder Stories: 

Long live the “Wonder Stories 1” Imagine 
my thrilling surprise, if you please, when I 
walked into a newsstand, hoping against hope 
that I might find behind the covers of some 
dry magazine at least one story to satisfy my 
craving for science fiction. So I went in expect- 
ing to come out empty handed, when I saw 
Science Wonder Stories before I was half 
way across the room! I knew at once without 
questioning my process of reasoning, that I 
would find your name on the publication. I 
bought two copies without even looking inside. 
I knew what 1 would find, and I was not disap- 
pointed. I feel entitled to a place among 
your supporters and admiring readers. The 
pleasure th^ I received from merely seeing 
your new publication is only felt by those who 
have been inoculated with the vision and imag- 
inative stimulus of your magazines. I rove 
from place to place, hence have never been 
permanently settled long enough to subscribe, 
but I continually haunt the newsstands for your 
publications, and will always have some of your 
magazines along with me. I have complete 
flle of your former fiction magazine, and still 
have some of the old copies of “Electrical 
Experimenter,” with the original run of stories 
on the foxy old “Baron.” 

Let me here add my endorsenirat to the sug- 
gestions of Mr E. L. Middleton, as outlined in 
your first issue* Perhaps my only difference of 
opinion would be with regard to the publishing 
of “non-fiction” articles. I would like to see 
some articles, perhaps in line with the “Prob- 
lems of Space Flying.” In other words, these 
Don-fiction articles should deal with the prob- 
lems of the future in science, and should stimu- 
late the imagination. I would not like to see 
articles in your fiction magazine on “how to 
build” and “experiments for amateurs,” etc. 
These have their place in another of your pub- 
lications. The Science News is all right Any 
other non-fiction arddes should be imaginative, 
(Continued on page 574) 



Choose as Your Profession 


Electrical 

Engineering 


Electricity offers brilliant future to the young 
man who is about to choose his career. Never be- 
fore has there been such wonderful opportunity in 
this great field. Big paying positions in electrical 

B e IhAtfiiAA work the world over are 
■ open to trained men — men 

111 ^ YAsnrtt who possess specialized, 

in d 1 cars practical knowfedge. Come 

to the School of Engineering of Milwaukee — the 
largest, the best equipped electrical school of its 
kind in America. Here you are trained in both 
theory and practice by a faculty of experts. You 
learn in large, finely equipped laboratories. If 
you have 14 high school credits or equivalent, you 
can become an Electrical Engineer with a Bachelor 
of Science degree in 3 years. If you have not 
finished high school you can make up the credits 
you lack in our short intensive Junior Electrical 
Engineering course. 


Practical Electrical Education 

Learn by the thorough, approved scientific meth- 
ods which our twenty-three ;^ear8 of specializing en- 
able us to give you. In addition to Electrical Engi- 
neering, the following complete courses are given: 
A.C, and D,C, Armature Winding — Wiring and 
T estini^Practical Electricity — Commercial Elec- 
trical Engineering — Junior Electrical Et^ineering 
and Automotive Electricity, Electrical Refrigera- 
tion, and Radio Sales and Service, 

EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 

Ambitious men who can finance their tuition can 
earn money to help defray expenses while learn- 
ing. Our wonderful co-operative plan brings an 
Electrical Career within the reach of every ambi- 
tious man. Our Free Employment Department 
secures positions for those students who wish to 
earn part of their expenses. In addition, the De- 
partment will help you get a good position in the 
Electrical industry when your training is com*, 
pieted. Daily Broadcasting WISN. 

Fall Term Opens NOW 

Write for FREE CATALOG 

Mail the coupon today for our big new illustrated 
iutalog. Mention the course that interests ^ou 
most and we will send you special information. 
Read about the school that trains men for practical 
and quick success. See how easy it is for you to 
get the training that will enable you to step to a 
splendid position and a handsome income. Mail 
the coupon right NOW, No cost or obligation. 


5CHO^L f ENGINEERING ^ 


jg Foundad 1803 ^ 

DEPT. 8.W.-II 

Ja^sdff & E. Walls 8ta. Milwaukee. Wla. 


SCHOOL OP ENGINEERING OP MILWAUKEE 
Dept. 8.W.-II, E. Wells A Jaekien. Milwaukee. WIs. 

without obligstlng me In any way, please mail free 
Illustrated book. ’'Electricity and the One Best Way to 
Leara It.” and particulars regarding the course 1 bave 
marked with an X. 

RESIDENT COURSES: 

..ElHtrteat Engineering, B. 8. Degree. (3 years.) 
....Cemmerelal ^ec. Eng. (H. 8. graduates I year ^ 

—ethers 2 years.) 

....Armature Winding. . . 

....Light, Meter Wiring and Teithi|. 

....Eleetrleal Refrigeration. 

....Master Eleetrtelan. 

....Automotive Eleetrlelty. 

.... Radio Sales Servlee and Broadeastlna. 

....Heme Laboratery Servlee. (Home Study Course.) 
....I em Intereeted In your "Earn While You Learn” plan. 

Name Age 


Address 

City Bute. 


Bducatlon... 
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Air Wonder Stories 


flying stories of the 
future — aviation a 
' rears 




On All 

Newsstands 


160 Pa^ 
4<Oalar Cover 
Sice 9 in. X 12 io. 


Once you have xead your first science fiction story maga* 
zinc, you will never kt a month pass without making every 
nfinit to retd the next issue. 

Hours of pleasant pastime are well spent in reading stor- 
ies that ere educational and entertaining — wr it te n hymen 
with a vision of future flying. You will read stories that 
reach beyond present-day aviation methods — future warfare 
—gravity nullifiers— atomic rays — ^fourth dimension and 
gripping revelations of what to expect of aviation a thou- 
sai^ years hence. 

Each month in AIR WONDER STORIES you will 
read stories of this nature — 'blended with interest of human 
appeal and man’s endeavors to conquer the elements of the 
air. 

Begin with the November issue of AIR WONDER 
STORIES and you will find a new delight in future reading. 

I Special Sulhscriptioii 1 
Price — 8 Issues $1*00 J 


STELLAR PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 

Dept. S-11, 98 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed please find $1.00 for which send me tiie next eight issues of AIR 
WONDER STORIES. 

Name 

Address < 

City State 


The Reader Speaks 

(Ccntinued from pmge 573) 

even speculative, but with enough souad science 
to give h the touch of reality. No hokus- 
pokus, no spiritism, pleaset 

I notice that some have objected to the cov* 
crs of your magazine; they aay: **It’6 too loudt” 
The gentlemen who have made these eugges* 
tions may be right in saying that these loud 
colors affect them in some unfdeaaant ‘way. As 
a matter of fact these gentlemen show a trait 
wdl known to psychologists. Most people arc 
hypocritical on some lines. Most men will not 
wear a red tie, not because it Is always bad 
taste or objectionable, but because they are fear* 
ful of what others might say about them. A 
person who wears red is said to almost in- 
variably have a certain emotional streak in his 
nature — as if that were a bad fault. And 
most people cultivate an appearance supposed 
to be devoM of emotion. Now to my mind, 
nothing fires the imagination more than the 
colors of raging fire and shooting flame, or the 
cold deep blue of the ocean or apace, or the 
mdlow golden of the sun, and pale whiteness 
of the moon and stars. When arranged on your 
magazine cover to depict the planets and the 
atars, ffiey give a feeling indescribable and only 
expressed in measure by some of the science 
poems 'that .you have published. 


I F you -ave a lover of science 
fiction, you must certainly 
obtain the November issue of 
AIR WONDER STORIES, 
now.^on all newsstands. This 
, magazine specializes in science 
fiction in which aviation of the 
future is featured. You will find 
here your favorite authors in 
stories as stimulating and excit- 
ing as those in SCIEN C£ 
WONDER STORIES. 

Contents of the November 
issue are: 

' “Whan Space Ripped Open” 

by Ralph W. Wilkins 
“Cities of the Air” 

by Edmond Hamilton 
“Beyond the Aurora" 

by Ed Earl Repp- 
^‘The Crystal Ray” 

by -Raymond Gallun 
i “Suitcase Airpknes" 

by E D. Skinner 
“The Second Shell" 

hy Jack Williamson 


Why not hava a * * W O N D £ R 
CLUB?'* Official 'head of the organization at 
your office. Dues $1.00 a year, or something like 
Have a department hi your magazine 
open to diseuMiaiia upon various ideas, oontri. 
butiofis heiDg accept^ only from members. 
Money r ec e i ved befaig ned to defray expenses, 
and to oBor prlass each month for the best story 
contafnisg mast original idea; and also for best 
nmi^fictam article suggesting new and original 
thoughts; and for benefit of all the prizes should 
not be awarded entirely on literary merit, but 
upon originality of 

J. H. O’Gann. 

an old friend, Mr. O'Gann wears well. 
We are ^ad to have him with us as one of the 
progressive minds that have, by their support, 
made Science Fiction the force that it is. The 
editor has under consideration many plans for 
an extension of the material offered In Science 
Wonder Stoiies. Numerous suggestions have 
been received, which are having careful atten* 
tion. For, as tiie editor aaid in his first words 
to his readers, is your magazine and we 

want to give you what you want.’* Regarding 
the covers, much has bem said about them, pro 
and con. The editor’s own belief Is that 
every bit of material in the magazine should 
stimulate the mind. That goes for the cover 
too. Realizing the power of color, and in fact 
any visual portrayal, on the mind, the editor 
favors covers that have the effect of a stimu* 
lation or suggestion of Ideas. If they do that 
he believes they serve their purpose. Very 
often a colorful combination wHl serve to por* 
tray very vividly an idea that a leas colorful 
picture would not. And the reverse might be 
true. — Editor). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PIONEERS OF PLANT STUDY, by 
Ellison Hawks. 285 pages, illustrated, 
stiff cloth covers, size Sj4x8j4. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Co., New 
York ; the Sheldon Press, London. 
Price $4.00. 

The study of plant life, while confined to a 
narrow group of scientists, is: still one which 
when it is interestingly presented makes a great 
popular appeal. The call of the field and the 
woods are deep within all of ns, and there 
hardly lives a person who is not impressed by 
beautiful, rare and exotic plants. 

In this volume Mr. Hawks attempts to trace 
the development of our knowledge of plant- life 
by associating them with their- discoverers. 
Feeling his way back to the earliest knowledge 
we have of plants he shows their true scientific 
association in the Bible, the early epics, such 
as the Odyssey of Homer, in historical writ* 
ings of Herodotus and the expansive scientific 
theories of Aristotle. From then on he shows 
us, in a series of portraits, the pioneera in 
plant study and just what the contribution of 
each hat been. 

It is a volume whose appeal will be more for 
the student of plant life possessing ^ready a 
good fundamental knowledge, or one interested 
in natural history seriously, than for the gen- 
eral. reader. Its popular ^peal will be more 
in the {wrsonalities in the evolution of our 
knowledge of plants, rather than in the planta 
tbemsdves* 

In the past one hundred years we have be- 
gun to learn the inner secrets of plants* From 
a few scientists our knowledge has really be- 
come systeraatired, and we- have therefore been 
able to draw lessons and conclusions denied 
those who first fumbled about for an explana- 
tion of the overwhelming fertiU<:y of nature and 
the complexity of her products. 


WAR! BEHIND THE SMOKE 
SCREEN, by William C Allen. 192 
pages, stiff cloth covers, size 
Published, by the John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia. Price $2.00. 

This book is chiefly a. compilation of speeches, 
articles and remarks of prominent men both be- 
fore^ during and after the Great War of 1914- 
1918. Mr. Allen attempts not only to expose 
the makers of wars but to point out the pitiful 
susceptibility of the masses of the people that 
makes them the tools of war-makers. 

He discusses in turn various views on the 
origin of wars, thcL fearful propaganda, spread 
to arouse hatreds between nations, the censor- 
ship used to keep that hatred alive (even to 
the extent of prohibiting anything in print 
that might show the enemy as possessing any 
kindly qualities). 

He finds from his mcx>erience and that of men 
engaged prominently in the late war that the 
soldier must- be sci^tifically worked up to the 
proper moral and mental state before he can 
become a killing animal. And this scientifie 
inculcation of lute is the greatest indictment 
that Mr; Allen brings against the war makers. 

The belief that **in times of peace prepare 
for war** and the only way to avoid war is to 
prepare for it, Mr. Allen attempts to smash. 
He quotes Major General Frederick B. Mau- 
rice, Director of Military Operations of the 
British General Staff who said: ‘*As a soldier 
who spent a quarter of' his life in the study 
of the science of arms, let me tell you that I 
went into the British Army believing that if 
you want peace you must prepare for war. I 
believe now that if you prepare thoroughly and 
efficiently for war you will get war.*' 

One section that may strike forcefully on 
American readers is devoted to the admissions 
of prominent Englishmen on how they went to 
America with the sole purpose of getting us 
into the war. And when they returned with 
their mission a success many were knighted 
by the king for their invaluable service. Al- 
though one must maintain a calm perspective in 
reading of these things which can be told now, 
he must become alive to what can be done with 
his emotions when warmakers deem a new war 
to be a part of their schemes. 

The b^k though interesting suffers from 
excess of the- copied thoug^s of others. Though 
Mr; Allen means the book to be merely a dis- 
pesnonste collection of- such facts, his theme 
might have been strengthened by an elaboration 
of his own views. 


A HISTORY OF MECHANICAL IN- 
VENTIONS, by Abbott Pays^ 
Usher. 385 pages, illustrate stiff 
cloth covers, size 5^x9. Published by 
McGraw Hill Book Ca, New York. 
Price $4.00. 

To all those who view with wonder otir mod- 
em engines and machines, there should come a 
certain thrill from a perusal of the history od 
these inventions. The critical mind, »^ng 
for explanations of wonders, findk that it must 
turn ite attention to what we moderns call the 
dim past. Very few of our modern wmiders 
are the results of sudden, inspirations aiming- 
ing suddenly from nowhere. It is all too true 
that there is **nothing new under the sun.** 
The history of mechanical progress is that of 
the apidication of new intelligences tor old r dis- 
coveries, the finding of new relationships in 
facts already known, and the adding to all of 
this of a smaller or greater amount of vistenary 
or creative skill. 

Professor Payson wise^ shows us one of 
the reasons why we have done so much more 
in practical mechanics than, say, the Greeks, 
who certainly were as creative and as intelli- 
gent as we. He- points out that the distinguish- 
ing feature between their scientific method and 
ours was the difference between theorizing and 
experimenting. “The experiments of early 
scientists,** he says, “were incidental and 
casual. Not until the close of the middle ages 
were the mechanical sciences definitely plkeed 
on a foundation of verifiable exp^ience derived 
from systematic and progressive experimenta- 
tion.** 

So, where his Greds predecessors would ar* 
gue until dawn on a question of science or even 
mechanics our modem scientist takes his prob-- 
lem to the laboratory and settles it once for aU. 

Although the book at times makes diflScult 
reading, for the author insists on digging, into 
what lies behind the surface of things, it is 
still extremely intere s t ing. It abounds with 
sketches of inventions and “devices’* from pre- 
Christian mitiquity to almost our own day. One 
finishing a reading of it will certainly have 
gained a perspective of our modem industrial 
civilization that will give him a newer asd 
broader understanding. 


DOCTOR FOGG, By Norman Matson, 
165 pages, stiff doA cover^ size 5 x 
754 . Published by Macmillan Com* 
pany, New York. Price, $2.00. 

Doctor Fogg is a guileless but brilliant scien- 
tist who comes to a little fishing village (m 
Herring Island, in order to carry on experi- 
ments by which he ^cpects to re-establish radio 
communication with another tdanet called M’Lo. 
He has already one message from the 

planet and then it signed off “for eve r.** When 
'his secret gets to the world, the little fislang 
village is overrun. It becomes a modem sum- 
mer resort — a veritable Coney Isla^'*— a great 
real-estate boom ensues, and Dn Fogg is- known 
as. the man who made the “Herring Island 
boom’*. The whole world is waiting on further 
communication with M’Lo, and it is hoped hy 
the “powers” that commercial relations may 1m 
established. There is a mysterious woman, one 
Doris Yosemite, who daimed she had been 
transported by radio from M'Lo at the time 
the Doctor first established communication. The 
Doctor, finding himself an international figurej 
runs away with Doris to a little cottage where 
they can find peace. But, before he does this, 
he comes to the conclusion that perhaps M’Lo 
is our own earth, and that a great race had 
existed on it many eons ago. Then (we infer) 
it sent, out radio waves which, because of the 
curvature of space, have returned to otir earth 
again in the coiirse of time. 

The book is a subtle satire on the influence 
of scientific discoveries In a busy, vulgar, com- 
merciri world. Mr. Matson, with a touch as 
fine as that of James- Branch Cabell, exposes 
the utter lack of interest of the general public 
in the importance of discoveries for whidi 
scientific men spend their lives. The masses 
are interested only in the immediate aiid pro- 
saic effects of these discoveries. Science and 
scientists, according to Mr. Mhtson, are being 
played to a jazz tune, just as everything else 
is in the popular mincL In such a picture, 
Dr. Fogg appears as a lonely man with too , 
much wisdom for this world. I 


STUDY TO BE A 

DETECTIVE 



A semslstsssurae 
In modern soeret 
service with a his- 
tory of crime «i4 
srimintls. Former- 
ly sold for m. 0 f 


TMs fMnous bssk 
on tlw Seienee of 
Crtmo Dotoctlen by 
Jibn D« Ceonersi 
F. P. E. Ns« im 
■tv revised form 


$ 2.98 

A oonDlito htndf 
book for ooHeemon 
and dftostheet 

BndoTHd end 
proved by ocomi* 
■out dotostlvet: 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 


H erein you Wiu study and learn the mental qualities 
that a detmtive needs, bow. to ttain yeuc facuMy - of 
obeonmtion, how to detwmlne the moMvo from tho 
offost, how to eonneot cluso by reoaonlnt, how to shadow, 
bow to report, the habit and cbaraeteristloa of criminals, 
the laws of arrest, Identtflcatioo, methods of handling casea, 
tracing and roping criminals. 

of valuable information fer soisutiflo study, Full 
of psychDloffp of humsn nature. Information that will 
f 8WV6 you well in every walk, of life, 

TImre is nothing else Ikio IL The book is fully comr- 
rightod-^oanaoi be imitated. 

Tho Qjonws System teaches end trains you how to do^ 
velou the qualities both- montel and pliysteol that are 
necessary to become a. deteotlvo. When you. finish this 
course of home study and master all of the valuable in- 
formation, you are better pr^ared to become a detective. 

^ It Is easy, pleasant reading. You will be amazed at' the 
^ revelatlces it- emtains. astounded at tbe way the psy- 
tiiology of crime Is revealed. 

When you flnlsb, you have advanced yourself, btvo- groitoi- 
power, a stomger penoDtUty ami knonledgei 


PITT DETECTIVE AGENCY 
■ DQrt..49iW, 153 Court Sti, Now Haven, Ct* 

OEtliy- M0fiEV*«-41ga below— dlieo pay postman oa 
receipt of boeir $2:98 pfos » few cents psstapot If net en- 
tire^ satlsHM return thabook in 5 days and wo rstimn ysvr 
, mone y- o n- If you choose— SEND $S.0e Iff ADVANOC 
i AMO WC PREPAY POSTAGE. 


Signed 


J 


Exlihis-Beaufifiit Booliplata 



DO YOU TAKE PRIDE IN YOUR LIBRARY? 
A personal bookplate, with your name on it, in- 
sures you against loss of your cherished volumes* 
The friend borrows your book can't fail to be 
reminded that it belongs to you! A bit of the 
feeling of the Ep'eat Old Masters is captured for 
you in our artistic Duo-Tone Bookplates^ repro- 
ducing old woodcuts and engraving on axttiqofr^tint 
vellum paper. $2 up per hundred, your name im- 
printed. Send 10c fbr sperimen and illustrated 
catalogue of our unique new series. 


ISKQR PRESS, INC. 

286 FiftK Ave., (9th floor) New York 



THE LHTEST--THE BEST'^THE LOWEST PRICED! 

For 25 year* the management of thie firm haa sold merchandiie by mail. This is our guarantee to you — "We promise courteous 

treatment and prompt shipments." 

Order Direct we prepay all orders above so cents. Money Refunded If 

From this Psee (Remit Five Cents extra postage for all orders below 50c) GOOdS UnSStiSfOCtOrV 

Remit by check, money order or U. S. Postage stamps. Canadian and foreign stamps not accepted. 


Microscope 



Microscope 



See what’s golog on be- 

ThU !■ i fine imported Her. 1. . reel hUh S?!*o fll^rtir''Lookr°urt iSe *'“* 

comblnetlon m 1 0 r 0 - |’™Yn.tru?rt<^en 3 tester,' 1. mede eny other rtag But, oh Seehackoscope. Used like e 

m“eS?i In'™ On^ end Sfy X. regul.tlon entlrelj ot gold Ijmmer bo^ welt tUl megnlfylng glee.. Noon. 

U.W 1 lor high megnlflcetlon, "““^^“^^“'.T'oorfea m.°Sa.'™"emhtog Strong megnlfylng glees Whtohlng 

Buch as seeing bacteria In adjustable Uns for correct times. Has filed focus, shows French actress when them. Olrea you eyea in 

milk or water. Other end focusing, witn u Mme d ^ viewed against light. Bing your back." This article Is A real high-powered Ira- 

to see parts of Insects, specimen slides. Jbntire^ folded this bas large Imitation dla- „niHpH hairaiifA Ported pocket microscope for 

flower specimens, etc. Fin- brass. Packed m neat tnagnlfler occupies a space mond. When ordering en- j .. . . instruction and laboratory 

Ish^ In gold brass. Mag- leatherette box. Magnifies about as large as a quarter close a strip of paper its size is 2 work. Has adjustable and 

nlfies about 25 diameters, about 50 diameters. and twice as thick. giving size of your ^ger. automatic lens for correct fo- 

No B5ia FloreaeoDe No. 8517 MlerossopeA« aa Magnifier N/’. 651! Surprise No. 6506 Periscope cussing. Comes with 1 pro- 

65c Prepaid $1.90 prepaid iS5c Ring. Prepaid ......... Prepaid ..............256 pared subject and three spa- 

— — clmen glass slides. Entirely 


Wonderscopea 


NEW! Greatest pocket microscope in- 
vented. Looks like a fountain pen and 
ACTUALLY MAGNIFIES 25 TIMES. 
Hair looks as big as a rope. Bee the 
pores In your skin. Has slide adjustable 
lens. For home, laboratory or shop. Full 
black enamel with clip. Its size measures 
6 "x%". Must be seen to be appreciated. 
6503. Wonderaeepe A— 

Prepaid - ^ 

6652. Wonderaeepe D^ame as above but 
adjustable to the amount ef llght^f 
avaUable. Prepaid 


Microacopes 

1 A BEAL laboratory mlcroacope 
that stands 6" high, comes 
complete with forcepts, 2 pre- 
par^ specimen slides and two 
blank glass slides, all paaked 
In a cherry wood box with brass 
hinges and fittings. Made en- 
tirely of lacquered brass, with 
powerful lenses. Entirely de- 
mountable to facilitate cleaning. 
Have arcade (open both aides) 
frame and rotary reflecting mir- 
ror. Made In three models for 
use In home, othce, laboratory, 
Nft. 8045. Mleroeeope. Magtiflea *49 

50 diameters. Prepaid 

No. 8646. Mlereseope. Magnifies en 

70 diameters. Prepaid ^^D.DU 

No. 6647. Mlereteope. Magnifies, •ye 
80 diameters. Prepaid — ....♦o./o 


Make your own luminous 
articles. Paint watch and 
clock hands, electric light 


switches, push buttons, key- 


made of lacquered brass. 
Packed In a neat leatherette 
bc«. Magnifies 40 diameters. 
No. 8617 Microscope 
Price 61.40 


^ Imp in the Bottle 

A real Cartesian diver — Can you 
explain how it works? A little 
glass Imp placed in a bottle of 
ipni plain water end sealed with spe- 
HyMI clal rubber cap, dances up and 
, down In the liquid at your will, 

TII.. 4 P ^ Will perform unique antics. An 

Bluff your frleoda with interesting, amazing and scientific novelty, 
this gun. Made of com- Bottle 4 Inches high. 

The real artlole! Con- position metal handsomely Battle. 3Sc 

.1 no,, blower In your .uno 


hole,, house number,', etc. hendkerchlef end blow Bito ^ .. 

1 nnn nnAa ArtiriAn trARti. instrument while you pre- sue, weight and so^e as 

ed "tend out brilliantly In blow your noie. real article. Fine to bluff 

dark. The darker the y ‘”5! ‘a* burklara. TTaed also aa desk 

brilliancy »““• » paper welabt. Blae of this 

No. esOB Lumlneua P.Int Kp V 1„ '* « yJu Hka b’t" Ion* and 3" 

Prepaid ..... Z5c (vide. 


Opera GTats Charms 


Prepaid ............ 

No. B506-A 


no. D 9 UO-A AA 'No. 6510 Neaablewer l**”. oauo Diuirgun 

Large Size ..fl-OO iPrepald 10c|prepBld ....60c 


No. 8505 Bluffguo 


Telescopes 


We carry only high grade Imported 
French telescopes. All come In gold brass 
lacquer. The most powerful telescopes 
made. No. 6650 la covered with black 
Morocco leather. Brings object nearer ten 
times. This number has also brasa dust 
cap and aulomstlo eyesllde piece. Cornea 
In ImltatloD leather carrying case. 

Ne. 6504. Telescope. One draw, a a 

evi". Prepaid - 60c 

No. 8648. Teleioopo. Two draw^gyAn 

8!4". Prepaid ^Z.UU 

Ne. 6849. Teleaeape. Threo draw ao ka 

I2y'4 . Prepaid 

No. 6650. Special teleacope ab 

4 Sflotloni. l3'/a" long. Prepaid #4.90 





A pretty and unique watch charm, 

1". Exact duplicate of real Opera Glasses. 
Powerful lenses that clearly magnify the 
view. Assorted views, scenlo and French 
actresses. Fitted with ring to attach to 
watch chain. 2 VIEWS to each charm. 

No. 6585. Bene Operw Glass 

Charm. Prepaid 25c 

No. 8566. Rolled Gold Opera 

Glaai Charm. Prepaid - « 75c 


A :hest of magical apparatus 
and directions for performing 
TWELVE AMAZING MAGI- 
CAL PEATS. An entire eve- 
ning's entertainment can be 
given with them. Includes the 
Maple VanlshoTg Cigarette 
Vanlaher, Hee Coins, Master 
Memory, Beade en String, Obe- 
dient Ball, Vanishing Watch, 
and many ethers. Biggest 
value ever offered, worth double 
the price we ask. 

No. 8713. Big Maple aa 
S et. Prepaid 61.00 


Here’s a real pistol, yet small enough to be used as 
a watch charm. Illustration Is full size. Imported, 
best European workmanship. Excellent reproduction of 
standard pistol. Cut shows pistol broken open to 
load blank cartridge. When trigger is pulled, car- 
tridge goes off with a loud BANG, that can be heard 
for a block. Pistol entirely made of steel, nickel 
plated. Handle Is beautifully engraved. Octagonal 
barrel. Comes in box. with cleaning rod and 25 
blank cartridges AT NO EXTBA CHABGE. 

<As explosives are prohibited to go by moll, pistol la 
sent express collect). 

H». esoB Pistol $1.20 

No. 8509A Set of 25 Cartrldbies, by exp. collect .25 


Cigaret Gun 



NEW!! 

Telegraph 25c 

For the astonishing 
small sum of 25c you 
can now learn telegra- 
phy. Any wide awake 
boy or girl can learn 
the telegraph codes with 
this little outfit within 
from 30 to 60 days. 
Gives loud signal^ 
perfectly — nothing to 
wear out. No batter- 
ies. The Instrument 
consists of hard fiber 
base, mechanical soun- 
der and telegraph key 
knob. Screw to table 
or carry It In pocket. 
Guaranteed to give ex- 
act reproduction of 
telegraph .sounds Just 
like regulation sets. 
We also furnish free a 
set of telegraph codes 
as shown, and full In- 
structions of how to 
loam telegraphy. 

No. 6525 

I'.'.n'.’SI’'' *•* 2SC 


Invisible Ink 

A fluid In which you can 
write love letters, confiden- 
tial messages, etc. without 
fear of detection. Bemains entirely Invisible until 
paper Is heated. Used extensively by secret service 
operatives, detectives, etc. 

No. 6528. invisible Ink.^ Per bottle, prepaid 
(3 for40e) 15c 






NEW. Actually t 
shoots cigarettes. ' 

New Improved double ac- 
tlon model. Press the trig- 
ge^ lightly — out shooti a alg- 
arette— press it again, back files 
the lid revealing it a cigarette 
case. Looks like a real automatic. Made 
I entirely of metal, with oxidized stocks, bar- 
I rel and fittings. The same sizes as the real 
article, and weighs but 12 ounces. 

No. 8618. Automatic Cigarette .*a 

Gun. Prepaid $1.79 


Blackatone’s Magic 

A big 08-page book, every trick Il- 
lustrated. Instructions for over 50 
MAGICAL TRICKS — 25 MATCH 
tricks— 7 OPTICAL ILLUSIONS and 
MANY OTHEB Interesting diversions 
No skill needed — no practice — no spe- 
cial apparatus. Written by the fa- 
mous magician, Harry Blackatono. 
Neatly bound with highly lithograph- 
ed cover. Moat astonishing value ever 
offered. 

No. 8661. Book of Magle. am 
P repaid - * 25c 


Humanatone 

Anyone can play the Humanatone. 
A unique and novel musical Instru- 
ment played with nose and mouth 
combined. Produces sweet toned 
music similar to a flute. No finger- 
ing— no lessons. A little practice 
and you’ll get the knack. Made en- 
tirely of metal. Nothing to get out of 
order or wear out. 

No. 6537. Humanitoee. .a 

Prepaid 10c 


SCIENTIFIC NOUELTY COMPANY. 


247 Greenwich St.. New York City 











Now On All 
Newsstands 



We are pleased to announce that the first issue of Science Wonder 
Quarterly is now on the newsstands. For the first issue, we have se- 
cured the American riijhts of a complete new novel by the famous Ger- 
man science fiction author, Otto Willi Gail.^ Far from being fantastic, 
this story has the very vitals of reality in it. Interplanetary problems 
become those serious things that are part and parcel of our everyday life. 
You will be stunned by the truths that this powerful writer gives you. 
This is one of the most unusual interplanetarian stories ever ]niblished. 
The title of the story is: 

“THE SHOT INTO INFINITY.” 

Among the stories are: — 

THE HIDDEN WORLD 


THE ARTIFICIAL MAN 


By Clare Winger Harris 


By Edmond Hamilton 


THE GRAVITATIONAL DEFLECTOR 

By Harry D. Parker 

The subscription price of the QUARTERLY is $1.75 per 
year, single copy 50c. 

To all charter subscribers, a special price of $1.25 per year is 
available now. Address all subscriptions to; — 

Stellar Publishing Corporation 

98-WS Park Place New York, N. Y. 




Look What These Cooke 
Tridned Men are Earning 
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Makes $700 in 24 Days 
in Radio 

“Tluiiiks to your interest- 
ing Course 1 made over $700 
in 24 days in Radio. Of 
course, this is a little above 
the average but 1 run from 
$10 to $40 clean prtjfit every 
day ; you can see wliat your 
training has done for me. " 
FRED G. McNABB. 

848 Spring St., Atlanta, Ga. 

$70 to ^80 a Week 
for Jacquot 

"Now I am specializing in 
autoelectricity and battery- 
work and make from $70 
to $80 a week and am just 
getting started. 1 don't be- 
lieve there is another school 
in the world like yours. 
Your lessons are a real joy 
to study.” 

ROBERT JACQUOT, 

2005 'VV. (Colorado Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

$20 a Day for 
Schreck 

"Use my name as reference 
and depend on me as a 
booster. The biggest thing 
I ever did was ansv\er your 
advertisement. 1 am aver- 
aging better than $.S0O a 
inonth from my own busi- 
ness now. I used to make 
$fS a week.” 

A. SCHRECK. 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


^13500 A Year 
For Beckett 

"When I --began with you I 
was just a com.mon laborer, 
going from one job to an- 
other, working for anything 
1 could get, and that wasn't 
much. N()W Vny salary is 
$3,500 a year and the Com- 
pany furni.slieS'-nie with an 
automobile.” 

C. O. BECKETT. 

108 Maple Heights, 
New Lexington, Ohio. 


IWrniiamYoii 
at Home to fill 
Kg^Job! 


It’s a shame for you to earn $15 or $20 or $30 
a week, when in the same six days as an 
Electrical Expert you could make $60 to $joo 
— and do it easier — not work half so hard. Why 
then remain in the small-pay game, in a line of 
work that offers no chance, no big promotion, no 
big income? Fit yourself for a real job in the great 
electrical industry. I’ll show yon how. 



LEARN TO BE AN ELECTRICAL EXPERT 

Earn S3.000 to $5,000 a Vear 


Today even the ordinary Electrician — 
the “screw driver” kind — is making 
money — big money. But it’s the train- 
ed man — the man who knows the 
whys and wherefores of Electricity — 
the Electrical Expert — who is picked 
out to “boss” the ordinary Electricians 
- — to boss the Big Jobs — the jobs that 
pay $3,000 to $5,000 a Year. Get in 
line for one of those “Big Jobs”. 
Start by enrolling now for my easily 
learned, quickly grasped, right-up-to- 
the-minute, Spare-Time Home-Study 
Course in Practical Electricity. 

Age or Lack of Experience 
No Drawback 

You don’t have to be a College Man ; you 
don't have to be a High School Graduate. 
As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineer- 
ing Works, 1 know exactly the kind of train- 
ing you need and I will give you that train- 
ing. My Course in Electriciw is simple, thor- 
ough and complete and offers every man, re- 
gardless of age, education or previous ex- 
perience, the chance to become, in a very 
short time, an "Electrical Expert," able to 
make from $60 to $100 a week. 

No Extra Charge for Electrical 
Working Outfit 

With me you do practical work at home. You 
start right in after your first few lessons tn 
work at your profession in the regular way and 
make extra money in your spare time. For 
this you need tools, and I give them to 
you — 5 big complete working outfits, 
with tools, measuring instru- 
ments and a real electric 


Satisfaction or Money Back 

So sure am I that you can learn Electricity — 
so sure am I that after studying with me, you 
too, can get into the "big money” class in 
Electrical work, that I will agree in writing 
to return every single penny paid me in tui- 
tion, if, when you have finished my Course, 
you are not satisfied it w'as the best investment 
you ever made. And back of me in my guar- 
antee, stands a two million dollars institution. 
Get Started Now — 

Mail Coupon 

I want to send you my Electrical Book and 
Proof Lessons, both Free. These cost you no- 
thing and you’ll enjoy them. Make the start 
today for a bright future in Electricity. Send 
in Coupon — NOW. 

L. L. COOKE, Chief Instruction Engineer 

L. L. COOKE SCHOOL 
OF ELECTRICITY 

Dept. CHICAGO. 

308 ILLINOIS 





no extraJ 
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l^fic "CookeTrained Man is the Big Pqy'Jfan \\ 








L. L. COOKE, 

Chief Instruction Engineer 

Dept. 308 

2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 

Send me at once without 
obligation your big illustrated 
book and complete details of your 
Home Study Course in Electricity, 
including your outfit and employ- 
ment service offers. 

Name 

Address 

Occupation 







